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Thb following Sermons wefre first published inf the year 1810. 
They were then favourably -received by the Catholic public, as 
well as by my literary friends. It is only, however, within a 
few weeks past, that I have entertained any idea of publishing 
them anew. The persuasions, chiefly, of certain individuals, 
and the' circumstance of their having been* so many years, out 
of print, have engaged me to do this., 

It was my wish to have rendered the present edition, by a 
variety of alterations, more perfect than the former. But, the 
state of my health has nbt permitted me to undertake the useful 
task. ' I have, indeed, made many minor alterations, and cor- 
rections, which will seem to render it much more accurate than 
the former edition. 

Notwithstanding, however, that the work is not, altogether, 
so complete, as what, with a certain share of industry, I might 
have made it, yet, on the whole, it will be found, — if read with 
candour, and attention, — highly useful, and important, to every 
lover of truth. The Protestant — should he read it, — will find 
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PREFACE. 



it full of facts, and considerations, of the most vital interest to 
the security of his salvation. The Catholic will trace in it 
scenes, and truths, consoling to the feelings of his confidence ; 
and dear to his love of piety. 

In the Illustrations, which I have appended to the two first 
sermons, I have introduced, as examples of the illiberality, with 
which our religion is treated, most commonly, in this country, 
the names of several distinguished writers, who were living, at 
the time, when I published my first edition, but who — with the 
exception of one solitary individual, — are now, I believe, no 
more. It was, therefore, my wish to have substituted, in the 
room of these, the names of some of the present antagonists of 
our Church. From among these, I could easily have selected 
a multitude, who, in point of illiberality, surpass greatly their 
illiberal predecessors. I could have cited from the writings, 
sermons, and speeches, of these men, such specimens of illi- 
berality ; — such examples of falsehood, violence, and mis- 
representation, — as would serve to disgust all but the most 
inveterate bigotry, or the most invincible prejudice, — examples, 
such as could, no where, — in.no Protestant country, — be found, 
save in Protestant England. Owing, however, to the same 
cause, which has prevented me from making many other im- 
provements in the present edition, I have abstained from 
exposing these indecent violations of the laws of justice, 
charity, and truth. 



Northampton, Sept. 16th, 1836. 
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SERMONS. 



SERMON I. 

ON THE UNITY OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 



We have seen and been witness , that the Father has sent his S'm to be the 
Saviour of the world . — l St. John, iv. 14. 



That the beneficence of the Eternal Father has been pleased 
to send “ his Son to be the Saviour of the world,” is a truth, 
which the whole Christian universe acknowledges with the 
apostle, — a truth, which forms the great basis of our future 
expectations ; and the best source of our present comforts. It 
is, accordingly, the commemoration of this awful mystery, and 
the glorious evidences, which accompanied its fulfilment, 
that, during the series of our frequent festivals, come suc- 
cessively to engage our attention, and to warm our piety. 
Not only, indeed, does the Catholic church, but all denomi- 
nations of Christian sects, in like manner, place frequently the 
conflicts, and triumphs, of our Redeemer before their imagina- 
tions, — bis conflicts, in order that their severity may awaken in 
their hearts the feelings of gratitude, — his victories, that their 
lustre may animate their minds with confidence, and that all, 
like the apostle, may see, that “ the Father has sent his Son 
to be the Saviour of the world” 

The belief of the great mystery of our redemption is, there- 
fore, the general belief of the Christian universe. There is, 

A 
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too, another belief, which, being binged upon the above, and 
forming an immediate deduction from it, is, equally with it, 
admitted as a general tenet. It is this, — that, as Christ Jesus 
came down from his eternal throne to be a Saviour , he came 
down also to be a Legislator , — came down to establish, and 
has actually established, a society, on earth, to which he has 
communicated the mysteries of his mercy ; imparted the dis- 
pensations of his authority ; and suggested the maxims of bis 
heavenly wisdom. This society is what we denominate the 
Church . The evidences of the necessity of such society, where 
men are to be linked together in the profession of truth, and in 
the practice of genuine piety, are so incontestable, that not 
even the* indocility of heresy has ventured to contest them. 
Of course, then, there exists, by the acknowledgment of every 
denomination of Christians, one distinct society of men, pro- 
fessing the true faith ; and adoring the mysteries, which Jesus 
communicated to his apostles; — living under the authority, 
which he has established ; — retaining the maxims ; and par- 
ticipating in the means, which are the sources of grace and 
sanctification. 

Thus far does the Christian world agree. But, alas! the 
misfortune is, it is thus far only. Acknowledging the existence 
of a Church, men are, every where, divided about that portion 
of society, to which the happy privilege of being the true one 
exclusively belongs. They are divided, subdivided, and frit- 
tered, into countless sects, all at variance with each other, — 
but yet, each, with equal confidence, convinced, that itself 
alone is the real Church of Jesus Christ. 

My brethren, when we reflect upon the goodness of that 
Being, who has done so much to purchase our salvation, it is 
not natural to suppose, that he would shed the darkest clouds 
on the path, that conducts us to it ; — else, bis tenderness 
would have been wanting in a very essential point. Having 
imparted to us hi* truths to be our guides, it is not easy to 
conceive, that be would render the medium of attaining them 
impenetrable ; — else, the rejection of them would be excusable, 
and the profession of error would he harmless. But, having 
said, “ Whoever shall not believe , shall be damned” (as the 
Protestant versions express it,) — having ordained, that whoever 
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is not a member of the true church, shall be considered “ as a 
heathen and a publican” it is not only not easy to imagine, 
that his goodness would not establish some indication to point it 
out, — it is impossible that it should not ; — it is repugnant to 
his goodness, and to his justice itself, that he should not ; — 
else, he would reprobate us without a cause, and “ damn ” us 
without a crime. Tf there be aught lb reason, or in religion, 
that is manifest, they are the maxims, which I here establish. 
The consequence, therefore, is, — that the mercy, which has 
poured the beam of truth upon mankind ; the wisdom, which 
has reared the divine fabric of the Church, must also have 
instituted the means, by which we may discover them ; — must 
have appointed marks, by which the “ House of God ” may be 
distinguished from the conventicles of falsehood ; and by 
which, not only doubt, but the scruples of timidity, or the 
misapprehensions of ignorance, may be either prevented, or 
removed. In an interest so important as that of our salvation, 
there should be nothing dubious. Under a mandate so im- 
perious as that, to which I have alluded, there should be 
nothing equivocal or uncertain. 

Hence, then, it has pleased that wisdom, which formed the 
Christian institute, to establish indications, by which, not only 
learning, and ability, but even ignorance, and simplicity, where 
they are sincere, may discover it. 1 will not describe all these 
indications. They are various, and measured to all the 
varieties of the human character. Induced by the evidence of 
the necessity of such indications, and by the evidence of their 
existence, there are not any, among the numberless sects of 
Christians, but admit, and affect to venerate, them. They 
admit, it is true, some of them, certain indications, which 
others contest as unsatisfactory, and obscure ; and which cer- 
tainly are both unsatisfactory, and obscure. However, along 
with these, they also admit other indications, which are satis- 
factory, and clear. Thus there are none of the sects of Chris- 
tianity but admit the Nicean Creed into the canon of their 
belief. It is peculiarly sacred to the Established Church of 
this country ; and “proved,” it is said in the 8th of its 39 
articles, “by the most certain warrants of holy scripture ” 
Now, in this instrument it is expressly acknowledged, that 
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there exist marks, which exclusively belong to the true 
Church ; and by which, among the numberless conventions of 
fauaticism, fraud, and superstition, it may be distinguished 
from every other institute. The marks, which this Creed 
selects, are four — Unity , Holiness , Catholicity , and Aposto - 
licit y, “ I believe in the One , Holy , Catholic , and Apostolical , 
church ” Confining our'attention, therefore, to the considera- 
tion of these four evidences, which are owned to be divine, I 
will endeavour to point out, in which establishment they sub- 
sist ; — whether in our own, or in the establishments, which are 
separated from it. My plan shall be simple. After having 
explained the nature of each indication, I will merely apply it 
alternately to the Catholic, and to the Protestant, establish- 
ments. The application will enable you to compare them 
the comparison will shew the contrast ; — and the contrast will 
point out the conclusion that wisdom and piety should 
deduce. 

Thus, my brethren, I have conducted your reason through a 
series of propositions, which are incontestable, and clear; — 
which have reason, and the attributes of the Divinity, for their 
basis. I have laid before you the principles, which form the 
foundation of our future reasoning ; and wbicb even our ad- 
versaries have tied themselves to venerate, as divine. I have 
said nothing, hitherto, but what is either evident, or acknow- 
ledged. 

However, although I have thus arrived at that point, where 
I might begin the series of my reasonings, yet I will premise a 
few general observations, before I do so. I will observe, — 
that however important the discussion may be to yon, my 
brethren, or however consonant to your principles, — to our 
dissenting brethren it is much more important still ; because 
uncertainty is the necessary appendage to their faith. (A.) It is 
more consonant to their principles ; because discussion is the 
professed foundation of their belief, (b.) I will also observe, 
although this circumstance, too, is evident, — that, among all 
the various methods, by which truth, or the true Church, may 
be ascertained, I have chosen that, which is the most obvious, 
and the most rational, (c.) 

I can easily anticipate what must be in you, my brethren. 
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the effect of these discourses. Beholding the acknowledged 
marks of the true Church applied to our holy institute, and 
finding them all transcendently conspicuous here ; — seeing them 
applied to the sects, which have separated from it, and finding 
them there notoriously deficient ; — remarking our venerable 
fabric compared with the modern conventicles of the Reform- 
ation, and observing it rise in awful magnificence above them, 
— you will experience the pleasing sensation of your own 
security; you will exult in the splendid evidences, which, 
every where, beam upon you ; and you will pity the unhappy 
blindness of the men, who refuse to see them. 

Not that I wish your triumph, or the sensations which you 
feel, to be the triumph of vanity, or the sensations of contempt 
for those who are not blessed like you. Feeling for your own 
happiness, I wish you only to be grateful to Him, who, of bis 
mercy, has bestowed so distinguished a favour on you ;— 
and feeling, that others possess it not, I wish you to weep over 
their misfortune ; and to supplicate the God of truth, that he 
will bid those rays, which beam upon you, shine also upon 
them. Gratitude is the proper effect, which the conviction of 
truth should produce towards God ; and charity, the feeling, 
which it ought to produce towards men. 

Entering, then, upon the discussion of the marks of the true 
Church, I will, to-day, confine myself to the first of them, — its 
Unity : and following, as I remarked before, a plan extremely 
simple, I will shew you, first, that Unity is an essential cha- 
racteristic of the true religion ; 2ndly, that it is eminently dis- 
tinguishable in the religion which we profess. 

To conceive that Unity is an essential characteristic of the 
true Church, we need only to reflect a moment upon the nature 
of the Church ; upon the nature of the principles upon which it 
is founded ; and upon the nature of the end, for which it is 
established. The Church is the Kingdom of Jesus Christ; its 
foundations are the maxims of eternal truth; its end is the 
union of man with God, by the ties of duty ; and of man with 
man, by the chains of love. For this , says St. John, did Jesus 
die, that he might gather together in one the children of God. 
(xi. 52.) Or as the great Redeemer himself expresses it, that 
all may become One , as thou , O Father , art in me, and I in 
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thee, so they also may be One in us. (John xvii. 21.) Reason 
cannot conceive any species of unity, more intimate than this. 
(D.) 

But, we will form our ideas of the necessity, and nature, of 
the Unity, which should mark the Church, from another prin- 
ciple, which, though perhaps less forcible, may perhaps be more 
striking to your imaginations. It was the design of God, when 
he sent down his Divine Son to purchase our salvation, that 
He should form on earth a kingdom, which was to resemble his 
eternal empire in heaven. Formed upon the same plan, and by 
the same principles, it was meant to be its image, and to reflect 
its beauty. It was meant to represent its harmony, and its 
peace, — and to exhibit, in the various ranks, and orders, which 
compose its hierarchy, and its members, that regularity, and 
subordination, which mark the various gradations of the seats 
of Sion. Come hither , said the angel to St. John, and I will 
shew thee the bride, and the spouse , of the Lamb : and he car- 
ried me away in the spirit to a great , and high , mountain , and 
he shewed me that great City , (the Church) the holy Jerusalem , 
coming down out of heaven, from God. (Rev. xxi. 10.) And 
hence those frequent appellations, and attributes, which the 
prophets and the scriptures give to it , — “ the fair one ; the 
spotless; the beautiful ; the strong,” fyc. 

Wherefore, planned as the Church is by the eternal wisdom, 
and formed upon the model of the seats of eternal Union, — it is 
impossible to imagine, that the Being, who established it, would 
not also establish, and interweave, in its constitution, the means, 
by which its beauty, and integrity, should be retained. It 
would even be an impeachment of his wisdom to suspect the 
contrary. For, not even human wisdom, if it had the power, 
would be so improvident, and indiscreet, after having formed a 
kingdom, or established a constitution, as not also to establish 
the means, which would be necessary for its preservation, and 
for perpetuating the benefits which it was its object to pro- 
duce. 

Of course, considering the Church as the Kingdom of Jesus 
Christ; or to speak, perhaps in terms more intelligible to your 
reason, considering it, as a society of men, united together by 
Jesus Christ; — submitting to the authority, which He has 
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established ; — believing the doctrines, which He has taught; — 
revering the worship, which he has inculcated, and observing 
the practices, which he has ordained, — it is, also, essential, if 
such society be destined to continue to subsist, — it is essential, 
that there should, also, exist some tie, by which it may be held 
together ; and the veneration of its authority, the purity of its 
doctrines, the sanctity of its worship, and cultivation of its. 
practices, be maintained, unchanged, unimpaired, and un- 
adulterated. Not only does the nature of any thing like a 
society, include the idea of such tie ; but, where objects, so 
sacred as the above, are to be retained, and to be retained in 
their original uniformity, such tie is evidently the dictate of ne- 
cessity. Without it, — such is the character of the human 
mind; and such the nature of the human heart, — Unity of 
belief is an absurdity ; and subordination, an impossibility. The 
mind, without it, — as it is free, — will wander through all the 
mazes of error ; and the heart, unrestricted, will wanton in 
licentiousness. In reality,, if in temporal governments, such tie, 
or the institution of such power, be the only principle of union, 
and subordination, such an institution is evidently much more 
essential in the sacred establishment of religion. 

The evidence of the necessity of the means of preserving 
unity, is the evidence that such means do actually exist ; — and 
to the feelings of wisdom it may even appear useless to produce 
the proofs of their existence. However, just to satisfy doubt, — 
if any should contest them, — I will superficially point them 
out. — From the multitude, then, of his disciples, it is well 
known that Jesus, in the first place, selected twelve . He called 
unto him , says St. Luke, his disciples ; and he chose twelve of 
them , whom he named apostles . (vi. 13.) By this selection, 
his wisdom commenced the Unity of his establishment. Soon 
after, from amid the twelve, he selected only One. “ Thou art 
Peter,” He said, “ and upon this rock I will build my Church ; 
and I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven,” ttc* 
(St. Mat. xvi. 18, 19.) By this selection, he perfected the 
Unity. For, as it is evident, that the words of Christ are ad- 
dressed to Peter only, and referred to Peter only, — so it is 
evident, that they express a prerogative, distinct from any, 
which his wisdom had conferred upon the rest of the apostles ;> 
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and peculiar to Peter ; — and again evident, therefore, as it is 
admitted by all those, who admit the reality of the above prero- 
gative, that they imply the institution of a power, which was 
destined to be perpetuated in the Church. Peter , says St. 
Austin, who, in his supremacy , represented the whole church , 
receives alone the keys, which are destined to he for ever trans- 
mitted to his successors . (E.) 

Yes, I repeat it, if the religion, which Jesus had preached to 
mankind, were intended to be permanent ; — if its principles are 
immutable ; its worship, incorruptible ; — it is then evident, that 
the same wisdom, which imparted it, must also establish an 
authority to preserve it, — an authority, like that, which I have 
proved, was communicated to St. Peter, — independent , and su- 
preme ; — which, forming a centre of Unity for the preservation 
of the integrity of faith, is also a principle of subordination for 
the purity of discipline, — a barrier against innovation ; and the 
basis of stability. You may, indeed, remark, that the stability 
of the Church is forcibly foretold, immediately after its esta- 
blishment : — Thou art Peter , — that is, a Rock, — and upon this 
Rock I will build my church ; and the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it . (St. Matt. xvi. 18.) 

The necessity of a supremacy in the Christian Church is so 
manifest; — and so manifest, also, the advantages, which the 
Catholic church derives from its acknowledgment, that a great 
host of our Protestant adversaries have had the candour to ac- 
knowledge them ; (f.) — have had the candour to confess, that, 
just as authority is the security of states, and the bond of their 
tranquillity, — so the supremacy, which we admit, is the guar- 
dian of our religion, and the cement of its unity ; — or, they 
add, just as liberty degenerates into licentiousness, without the 
restraints of civil power, so reason, where there is no supre- 
macy, will wander into error, and religion be devoid of energy. 
They have even done more than acknowledge this : for, re- 
marking the impieties, the confusion, and anarchy, which have 
disgraced the Protestant societies, — some — and they were the 
most learned defenders of the Protestant cause, — have at- 
tempted, by all the arts of persuasion, to bring back their fel- 
low-members to the centre, from which they had wandered. In 
this nation in particular, — where some moderation marked the 
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adoption of its new principles, — the necessity, and. wisdom, of a 
spiritual supremacy, or of a centre of Unity, is admitted; and 
forms even the key-stone of its ecclesiastical establishment. It 
is not, that I mean here to pay a compliment, that is very flatter- 
ing to the wisdom of my Protestant countrymen : for, although 
it be true, that the admission of the above principle is wise, yet 
is their mode of applying it preposterous. Approaching, in 
their theory , nearer to the maxims of Catholicity than any other 
sect of the Reformation, — in the use of the above theory, they 
depart equally remotely from them, (g.) They apply it, where 
neither reason, nor religion, had ever applied it before, — con- 
founding the rights of the throne with those of the altar, — the 
privileges of the Prince with the sacred character of the Pon- 
tiff; — they apply it to the former, and confer upon him the 
same supreme authority in the Church, which he possesses in 
the state. I will only remark, that the circumstance, in every 
point of view, is censurable, because it has neither wisdom, nor 
precedent, for its apology ; and censurable particularly in Pro- 
testantism, because it is a system of the widest liberty, acknow- 
ledging no arbiter of faith but reason ; and spurning all control, 
as the invention of Popish tyranny. 

But, having convinced your good sense, that there exists 
in the Catholic church a principle of Unity, or a power, by 
which the unity of faith, and the union of the faithful, may 
be cherished, and maintained, — it is proper, that I should now 
proceed to shew you, that this Unity of faith, and union of 
the faithful, do in reality subsist in our holy establishment, 
constituting one of the prominent characteristics of its divinity. 

The Unity of faith, and the union of the faithful, which 
constitute the characteristic of the true Church, consist essen- 
tially in the constant belief of the same tenets of revelation 
because the tenets of revelation, being diviue, are consequently 
unchangeable ; — in the participation of all in the same sacra- 
ments; — because these, also, being divine, are destined, also, 
to be the perennial streams of grace, and the perpetual conso- 
lations of the faithful ; — in submission to the same form of 
government, and dependence , upon the same visible head; — 
because these, too, as 1 have already remarked, being the 
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institutions of Jesus Christ, are likewise the principles of sub- 
ordination and unanimity. 

Taking, therefore, a view of these threefold circumstances, 
let us endeavour to discover, how plainly they may be traced in 
the features of the Catholic religion. My brethren, to trace 
the features of unity in the religion, and conduct, of the Catho- 
lic church, is one of the plainest of obvious things. A mere 
glance at our professions of faith ; at our writings ; or at our 
conduct, will suffice to shew it. But, just to take a general, 
and superficial, view: — You see the immense body, which con- 
stitutes the members of the Catholic church, in every nation, 
and in every corner of the universe, united in the belief, and 
profession, of the same articles of revelation. There is not a 
shade, as it may be ascertained by referring to our creeds, 
catechisms, or professions, — there is not a shade of difference 
among us. What you, and I, believe, and profess, in this 
sacred temple, the Catholic American believes, and professes, 
amid the snows of Canada ; and the Catholic Egyptian, upon 
the burning borders of the Nile. The Catholic believes in 
China, what the Catholic believes in Italy ; — in Persia, what he 
believes in Spain ; — in Turkey, what he believes in Portugal;— 
in Paraguay, what he believes in England. In short, in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America, and in every part, and portion, of 
these great divisions of the universe, — in every city, town, or 
village, where Catholicity subsists, — it subsists every where 
alike. Separated by seas, rivers, continents, and mountains, 
all believe, what the Church of Rome believes; all anathema- 
tize, what the Church of Rome rejects. Following, in these 
respects, the advice of St. Paul to the Corinthians, “ all speak 
the same thing ; there are no divisions among them ; they are 
perfectly joined together in the same mind, and in the same 
judgment ” (1 Cor. i. 10.) Here, — and it is a circumstance, 
which ought to astonish reason, — here, not the varieties of 
character, not the differences of education, not the clouds of 
prejudice, not the opposition of interests, create the most 
trifling disunion. Disunited in every other respect, they are 
here united, and alike ; — and united, and alike, not in the pro- 
fession of a few articles, which the Protestants call “ funda - 
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mental and hy which, also, they vainly pretend to link them* 
selves together, — but by the unanimous profession of every 
article of revelation, which the Church proposes to their belief. 
In short, in the belief, and profession, of their tenets, the 
members of the Catholic universe are, just like rays, united in 
one focus ; — One , in the strictest sense of the characteristic, (h.) 
We are y each of us 9 as Tertullian says, what all are ; and all y 
what each is. 

But, I have also remarked, that the characteristic of Unity, 
besides unity in belief demands, also, union among the faithful, 
in the participation of the same sacraments, and in submission 
to the same form of government. It is, indeed, (so conspicuous 
are the evidences of this union,) almost useless to attempt to 
prove it. — As for the sacraments, — their number, matter, form, — 
are, every where, the same. Their number, every where, is 
seven; and what you, and I, conceive essential to each of the 
seven, is, in every nation, conceived essential likewise. And 
hence, of course, as the Catholic reveres them, in every place, 
as the great streams of grace, — their participation forms in 
every place, which the ray of faith illumines, the great link of 
charity among the faithful ; the best source of their best conso- 
lations; and the incessant object of their veneration. Above 
all, my brethren, the mystery, that has called you, to-day, 
round this holy altar, — the divine, but insulted, mystery of the 
Eucharist, is, throughout the Christian world, the chief object 

of their adoration. Animated with the same faith, which we here 
* * 

profess, above half the Christian universe will, on this day, like 
us, bend down the knee to acknowledge its divinity. As it 
forms the greatest object of Catholic piety, it forms also a very 
distinguishing feature in our unity. It is the sun, that il- 
lumines ; and the centre, that joins us in one. 

Similar to the unity of the Catholic faith, and to the union of 
the faithful in the veneration of the same sacraments, are the 
respect, and submission, which they pay to the same form of 
government. The Catholic, in every corner of the globe, 
acknowledges one head, the vicar of Jesus Christ, and the 
successor of St. Peter, — invested, not only with a supremacy of 
honour, but a supremacy of jurisdiction over the whole body of 
the Church. Heir of that authority, which our great Legislator 
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conferred upon St. Peter, our supreme Pontiff, the Pope, forms 
among us a point of unity , in which all the orders of the 
church, like so many rays, concentrate; and from which its 
various ranks, and offices, derive their jurisdiction — a source of 
instruction , deciding, in cases of dispute, the appeals, which 
are made to his tribunal ; — a head, of the apostolic College y and 
a common Father of the faithful , — feeding, as Christ com- 
manded Peter, both the " sheep” and the “ lambs ” that 
constitute the fold. The advantages, I have already observed, 
which result from this sacred institution, in maintaining unity 
of belief, and union among the members of the church, are 
honestly conceded, even by the prejudices of our adversaries. 
A supremacy is evidently the principle of subordination ; — and 
subordination, it is equally evident, is the source of unity, — 
awing the spirit of independence to submission, and the love of 
innovation to silence. Well; such is precisely the nature of 
the supremacy, which every Catholic admits, and venerates. 
So that, guided by it, where the nature of the occasion invokes 
its interference, — or even, if you will, on all occasions, — the 
Catholic church forms one body , animated by one soul , moving 
by one principle , and acting by the simple mechanism of one 
single power. “ God,” says St. Cyprian, 44 is one; Christ one; 
the church one ; and that See one , which was founded upon 
Peter by the word of our Redeemer” (Ep. ad Univ. Plebem.) 

Neither, my brethren, is the unity of the Catholic church, 
which I have just described, peculiar to it, at the present 
period. Its unity, in all those points, which form the charac- 
teristic of unity , has been, in every preceding age, alike, — alike 
jo faith ; in the participation of the same rites ; and in the 
veneration of the same authority. What the Catholic believes 
at present, each age, since the dawn of revelation, has believed 
before ; and believed, precisely as he does. 

The investigation of this circumstance is one of those, to 
which we ardently invite our adversaries. While it would 
prove a source of triumph to us, it might also be a principle of 
salvation to them ; because, as their reason cannot but respect 
the doctrines of remote antiquity, — beholding our. doctrines 
correspond, — or rather, the same with those, which the saints 
have, since the dawn of Christianity, believed,— they would, 
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perhaps, be induced to adore, what they now deride ; and to 
embrace, what now they think it piety to reject. Effects, like 
these, it is true, must be the results of investigation, conducted 
by the love of truth ; animated by pious industry ; and ac- 
companied by prayer, humility, and virtue. And investigations, 
alas! of this nature, formed upon such principles, are not, I 
am aware, in these times, to be expected. Let then curiosity 
itself, — an honest, impartial, curiosity, — give itself the trouble 
to discuss the important question. This I am convinced of, — 
that, without very arduous labour, — without wasting many 
nights over the midnight lamp, — it may soon ascertain the 
correctness of my assertion. I will just point out the plan, on 
which curiosity should proceed to do it. Calling to its tribunal, 
not the whole creed of Catholicity at once, but one , — any one 
distinct tenet, which we profess, — let it begin, by consulting 
the fathers, historians, and monuments of the ages, that are 
most immediately joined to the age of the apostles, what was 
the opinion, which was then entertained respecting it; and 
placing this opinioq by the side of ours, let it decide, how 
nearly they agree. Continuing the same kind of process 
through the ages, which succeeded the above, let it again, by 
the aid of writers, creeds, councils, and other attestations, which 
mark the public faith, again ascertain, what was the belief 
upon the article in discussion ; — and again, comparing this 
belief with what we believe at present, let it determine, whether 
or not they disagree. Proceeding thus through each revolving 
century ; examining each link, which unites generation to 
generation, let it advance, till it arrive at the present period. 
The consequence will be, — let who may be the individual, 
whom candid curiosity has thus prompted to make the investi- 
gation, — he will find, that the Catholic tenet of the nineteenth 
century, is the tenet of every revolving era. He will find 
himself at the end of a well-formed, and strongly-riveted, 
chain, reaching from the age, or from the hand, of Jesus to the 
age, in which he lives. He will discover, that what the Basils, 
tbe Chrysostoms, and the Austins, — what the learned, the wise, 
the great, and good, of every place, and period, have believed 
before, is what you, and I, believe at present. — Such would be 
the effect of the discussion of any separate article of our faith ; 
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and prejudice itself, — if prejudice had the patience to discuss 
such objects, — would be reduced to own it. But, bow much 
more triumphant would it be to us; and how much more useful 
to the individual, if, having once commenced this mode of 
examination, he could be induced to pursue it through the 
series of our tenets. He would see each generation believing 
the same maxims, adoring the same mysteries, submitting to the 
same authority, which we now revere. He would, indeed, see 
impiety, and error, often scattering abroad the seeds of heresy, 
and seduction ; — he would observe “ the prince of darkness 19 
often attempting, with all the powers of malice, to break down 
the sacred barriers of piety ; — he would see anarchy and con- 
fusion, and wars and persecutions, whilst injuring the faithful, 
conspiring to injure the faith. But, he would see, too, that, 
conformably with the assurance of Christ, “ not even the gates 
of hell should prevail against the church ,” — he would see, that 
the same holy maxims continued always to regulate its mem- 
bers, the same mysteries to console them, the same power to 
govern them. Impiety planted error, and heresy, only to see 
them anathematised ; and Satan excited persecutions, but to 
present the occasion of new victories. In short, it had been 
promised, that the religion of Jesus should ever remain un- 
changed. And whoever will study well the religion of the 
Catholic, will discover, that this promise has been accurately 
verified in its regard. He will remark it, like a great majestic 
river, flowing through the midst of ages, always unadulterated, 
and clear; casting out, if aught impure were thrown into it, 
the unclean and heterogeneous element; — and overturning, if 
any obstacle interposed to impede its progress, the bold, ob- 
trusive barrier; — clearest always, when malice has attempted 
to disturb its waters; and grandest always, when the winds, 
and the rains, and the storms , have combined to lift them up. 

But, my brethren, these circumstances are so obvious when 
they are examined, that, — as I have twice remarked it, — even 
prejudice must admit them. And, indeed, I could produce a 
long list of attestations from some of the most violent, though 
the most learned, of our antagonists, who have had the candour 
to acknowledge them. The Centuriators, intending probably 
to insult us, — although such insults are the highest compliments 
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in reality, which their kindness could bestow, — the Centuriators 
call oar religion, “ a compound of all the errors of the ancient 
Fathers.” Bishop Dudith acknowledges the same. So, in- 
deed, does Luther, and the host of his deluded followers. 
“ What says the bold patriarch, “ are a thousand Chryso- 
stoms, or a thousand Austins , to me ?” Induced by the evi- 
dence of the identity of our present tenets, with those, which 
the ancient fathers were wont to venerate, the first Reformers 
haye vilified, and insulted, the writings, and authority, of the 
fatter, with the same copious scurrility, which they teemed 
upon the cotemporaries, who opposed them. Dr. Priestley 
very justly remarks, that, u so long as any regard was paid to 
the fathers , and arguments were allowed to be fetched from 
them , the advantage could not but lie on the side of popery 
“ Nor did the reformers” be adds, “ get clear of this difficulty , 
and embarrassment , till Chillingworth boldly declared that the 
Bible only contained the religion of Protestants ” Thus does 
the Protestant abandon to us the authority of the Fathers, — 
the good, and the wise, of the best, and the wisest, ages, — 
honestly acknowledging, that our belief, and maxims, are the 
same, which they professed. Now let me just ask you, my 
brethren, what in this conduct of the Protestants is the most 
astonishing, — the boldness of accusing us of error, who believe, 
what they allow the most venerable pastors of the church have 
believed, before us, — or the infatuation of conceiving, that 
their own doctrines are divine, which they admit are different 
from the doctrines of preceding centuries? Why, even our 
errors would be honourable, where we err only with the greatest 
men, whom, since the era of the apostles, Christianity respects. 
But ah! how great is the credulity; how deep-rooted the 
prejudice, that can honestly, — if honest credulity be possible in 
such circumstances, — that can honestly believe it! 

If, after thus contemplating the unity of the Catholic church, 
yon consider the other principles, which, besides that of a 
supreme authority, concur to link us closely together, you will 
be convinced, that innovation, or a difference of belief, is 
morally impossible among us. We profess, — and the Church in 
each age has always professed the same, — that truth is one , and 
divine ; and consequently, unchangeable ; — that our religion 
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came fQrth from tbe bosom of tbe divinity, a complete, and 
perfect, system ; and that, therefore, to attempt to change it, — 
to add, or to take aught from it, — to endeavour even to improve 
it, would be criminal. Hence, in the whole plenitude of her 
power, the church never pretends to create any new article of 
faith. On the contrary, as if anxious to restrict her own 
power, and to render such creation impossible, she not only ties 
herself to believe the sacred scriptures, — she ties herself to 
believe, and interpret, them in the same sense, in which every 
general council, and the pastors of each preceding century, 
have believed, and interpreted, them before. She solemnly 
declares, that she rejects any article, or opinion, which is not 
consonant to the dictates of this general, and uninterrupted, 
tradition. It is evident, that change, or innovation, is repug- 
nant to the nature of such a constitution. (I.) 

The voice of the Church, it is true, is the rule, which directs 
the opinion of the faithful, beeause Christ Jesus has said, “ he 
that hears you , hears me” Her authority is tbe power, that 
awes them to submission, because he has also said ; “ he, that 
will not hear the church, let him be to thee a heathen , or a 
publican” She is, consequently, the guardian of the sacred 
depositum of faith ; and the arbiter, which, in cases of doubt, 
difficulty, or disorder, it is the general duty to obey. But here 
again, she acknowledges, that all the plentitude of her authority 
is merely to watch over the holy depositum ; and to see, that it 
be transmitted, unadulterate, and unaltered, to tbe end of time. 
She says nothing, on these occasions, that is new; she pre- 
tends not to any recent revelation, or fresh discovery; — she 
only, under the influence of that spirit, which has assured us, 
that “ he would remain with her, all days , to the end of the 
world,” declares, what is tbe revelation, that was once de- 
livered to the apostles ; and instructs tbe faithful, in what 
manner they should revere it. She acts, on these occasions, 
as the apostles did, when contests arose among their followers, 
respecting the ceremonies of the law. They assembled, de- 
liberated, and declared, what was the law of revelation. It 
has seemed good, they said, to the Holy Ghost, and to us . 
Without any new revelation, she points out, as they did, what 
the dictates of faith, and piety, require; — thus staying tbe 
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growth of error; and preventing, by the influences of her 
authority, the mischiefs of disobedience, or disunity. For, the 
feithful, it is, again, evident, — under the impressions, that her 
authority is divine, and her injunctions the voice of heaven, 
receive her mandates with respect, and obey them without 
resistance. Resistance, with such principles, would be a con- 
tempt of the divine authority ; and disobedience would be 
rebellion. (K.) 

Thus, my brethren, upon a theatre, where objects are in a 
state of constant revolution ; — on a scene, where storms, and 
tempests, rage incessantly, and carry away, in their anger, the 
strongest monuments of human industry; — where passions, and 
vices, and prejudices, prevail, and imperiously control their 
victims ; — where opinions are daily changing, and institutions 
varying, almost like female fashions ; — how striking, how 
astonishing, is the circumstance, but how dear, and consoling, 
to our hearts, to behold, that, amid all these prospects of con- 
fusion, and perversity, our holy religion, and our holy religion 
alone, has subsisted always, without change, or variation ■ - 

always, and every where, beautiful, and strong; — and beautiful, 
and strong, because always, and every where, united? With 
how great reason, might I here exclaim in raptures of astonish- 
ment, as Balaam did, when, from the top of the mountain, he 
viewed the tents of Israel beneath him in the desert: “ How 
beautiful, O Jacob , are thy tabernacles , and thy tents , O 
Israel /” In reality, in the unity of faith, and the union of 
charity, which tie the members of the church together, and 
which link generation to generation, we see verified that simili- 
tude, to which I have before alluded, from St. John, — that the 
church on earth should resemble its prototype in heaven. We 
see verified that promise, which, also, I have cited in this 
discourse, that the unity in the church should resemble that 
unity, which subsists between Christ and his eternal Father. 
“ The glory which thou hast given me, I have given them , that 
they should be One , even as we are One ” (St. John xvii. 22.) 

Behold then, my brethren, I have placed before you tha 
scene of unity , which the Catholic church exhibits. I have 
convinced your reason, that in faith, and in practice, we all are 
one ; and from our principles, for ever formed to remain one 

B 
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Of course, it should now be my object to hold forth to your 
observation . the prospects, and views, of Protestantism; — and 
comparing its belief, its conduct, and its maxims, with the 
nature of faith, and the nature of that unity, which truth 
demands, proceed to shew you how exactly they accord. 
However, notwithstanding that I have compressed the various 
parts of this instruction, as much as their moderate elucidation 
would permit, yet feeling that I have already exceeded the 
usual measure of a discourse, 1 will reserve these prospects, 
and comparisons, to my succeeding sermon. I will only, before 
1 conclude, in few words, remind you, that you owe to God a 
two-fold tribute for his mercies, — a general tribute of praise, 
and adoration, for having, amid all the storms of passion, pre- 
served his church ; — and a personal tribute of gratitude, and 
love, for having, amid all the dangers of error, preserved you 
from its contagion, and retained you in the path, that conducts 
to heaven. My brethren, after the happiness of possessing 
heaven, the greatest blessing is to be placed in the path, that 
conducts to it. After the happiness of rejoicing with the 
saints, the next is that of professing the same tenets, and 
practising the same means, by which they became saints. 
Consider, therefore, your religion as your best inheritance* 
Tremble at whatever may endanger its loss. Let its tenets 
be the guides of your belief ; — and what, in reality, is equally, 
or still more important, — let its moral injunctions be the rules 
of your conduct. You are the members of the church, be- 
cause you profess its doctrines ; — but you are useless members, 
unless you cultivate its maxims. It is by uniting the belief 
of its doctrines with the observance of its maxims, that youjare 
really Catholics, or really virtuous Christians. It is thus only, 
that you can reasonably expect to insure the benefits of your 
holy religion ; — thus only, that, with propriety, you can hope 
to obtain the approbation of Him , who has made you the 
members of his church on earth, in order that, one day, he may 
make you the members of his church in heaven. 
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SERMON II. 



ON THE WANT OF UNITY IN THE PROTESTANT 

CHURCH. 



We have seen and bear witness , that tlte Father has sent his Son to be the 
Saviour of the world . — l St. John iv. 14. 



After the shojrt interval, which has elapsed since my last 
discourse, it cannot seem necessary, either that I should recal 
to your recollection the principles, which I then laid down, as 
the basis of our present investigation ; or recapitulate the con- 
clusions, which resulted from them. Both the principles, and 
the conclusions, are, I flatter myself, still fresh in your remem- 
brance. Suffice it, then, to say, that unity is one of the 
acknowledged marks of the Church of Christ : and you traced 
that unity distinctly in the Catholic Church. You beheld its 
members, however widely they were separated by seas, and' 
regions ; — however disunited by interests, inclinations, or preju- 
dices; — however remote from each other by ages, and gene- 
rations, — you beheld them, in religion, intimately united, 
constituting one great people, professing the same faith, 
adoring the same mysteries, and submitting to the same 
authority. Bear, my brethren, the image of this scene deeply 
impressed upon your memories, because it is one of the sides of 
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the comparison, which your reason is about to make ; and that 
comparison, if made with candour, is destined to present to you 
the evidences of truth, and the foundation of conviction. 

But, before I proceed to place before you the other side of 
the comparison, — or before I etch the scenes, which the 
reformation holds out to your contemplation, it will, perhaps, 
be proper to premise this observation, — that, if aught upon the 
canvas appear distorted, — if, instead of the lovely images of 
harmony, I present the prospects of discord, and confusion, — 
the fault is neither in the pencil, nor in the hand, that holds it. 
I should deem criminal the line, that marked unfaithfully even 
the features of distortion ; and illiberal the shade, that con- 
tributed to give darkness to a shade, unhappily too dark already. 
Truth should always hold, and charity direct, the pencil, which 
delineates any object of religion. I flatter myself, that truth, 
and charity, will regulate mine. If, therefore, in the etching, 
which I exhibit, any thing appear distorted, and too darkly 
shaded, — the distortion, and the shade, are in the nature of the 
objects, which I describe. The representation of any object is 
only faithful, by giving it the features, and the attitudes ; the 
shades, and colours, which it possesses. A faithful portrait is a 
mirror, reflecting back the objects, as they are ; — if disfigured, 
of course disfigured, — if dark, dark. It is true,— if even I 
were, in delineating the portrait of Protestantism, to add a few 
awkward lines to some of its distorted features, or to give more 
darkness to its shades, — I could find an apology for the dis- 
graceful conduct, in the conduct of our adversaries. I should 
only do, what they do, every day. For, my brethren, it is true, 
that when the Protestant pretends to give the portrait of our 
religion, he presents a daub, the suggestion of malevolence, or 
the creature of ignorance, in which there is neither line, nor 
look, nor attitude, nor colour, true; — a mere caricature, held 
forth to excite contempt, to awaken ridicule, or to provoke 
injustice. Such is the case with nearly the whole herd of our 
Protestant countrymen, from the mitred prelate, (a.) down to 
the lowest parson ; and from the most learned historian, to the 
superficial author of a novel. (B.) The circumstance is singular 
in a nation, whose peculiar boast is liberality ; and whose most 
striking characteristics are mildness, and good sense. It is not 
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the place, nor indeed the time, to explain the causes of this 
seeming phenomenon. The causes are various; but a leading 
cause is the applause, with which this species of illiberally has 
always been greeted by the vulgar; and the rewards, (I blush 
to say it,) which hitherto it has met with from the great. 
However, peace to the men, who thus insult us ; and to the 
individuals, too, who thus deem it an act of piety to reward 
them. May* the rays of charity beam, ere long, upon them ; 
and may that spirit, which guides them, have no influence upon 
me. As for me, my brethren, this I am sure of : — I can put 
my hand upon my heart ; and with great truth declare, that it 
is not the impulse of rancour ; not the suggestion of displeasure, 
against our adversaries, that have urged me to delineate a 
portrait, which may displease them. It is, if I know myself, a 
motive diametrically the reverse. I shall do it, under the 
influences of charity, acting under the influence of truth : — I 
shall do it from a principle of benevolence, animated by the 
sincerity of a conviction, which has study, industry, and reason^ 
for its basis. At all events, lest any should be disposed to sus- 
pect the facts, or actions, which I shall bring forward, either in 
this, or any subsequent discourse, 1 will just add, that, — mere 
reflections apart, — the whole, or nearly the whole, shall be bor- 
rowed from the writings, the public acts, and attestations, of 
the Protestants themselves* 

Having premised these observations, I proceed now to the 
discussion of the claims, which Protestantism presents to the 
mark of unity . The necessity of this mark, I have already 
observed, is equally admitted by the Protestant and the 
Catholic ; and the wisest of the former, like the whole body of 
the latter, explain the important attribute, in the manner, 
which I have already suggested to you, — namely, that for the 
church, or for any church, to be one, in the sense of the Nicean 
creed, it is necessary, that its members be united in the same 
belief ; and that this belief be, also, the same, which ages have 
professed before. 

Casting, then, a general look upon the great herd of mankind; 
and marking the general distinctions, under which they are 
classed, — or if you will, placing before me the map of the uni- 
verse ; and observing the various kingdoms, that divide it, and 
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the religious denominations, which the various kingdoms have 
adopted, I find, that an immense portion of society is distin- 
guished by the appellation of “ Protestants ” I find, that 
several of the great kingdoms, provinces, and cities, are cha- 
racterised by this term. However, as I know, that a general 
term is, by no means, in all cases, the proof of any unity of 
belief, — just as the term Christian is not indicative of any par- 
ticular institute, — 1, therefore, proceed to analyse its signi- 
fication; and to examine, whether the denomination of u Pro- 
testants 1 * be applied to the professors of one religion only. 
The discussion of this circumstance is not an object, that 
demands either industry, or study. I at once discover, that it 
is intended merely to be a term of division ; a name of sepa- 
ration; — I had almost said, the watchword of rebellion, 
employed by the discontented, when they rejected the authority 
of the parent church. So far from denoting any unity of faith, 
1 find that it comprises an absolutely countless multitude of 
sects, societies, conventicles, and heresies, condemning, vilifying, 
anathematising, and combating, each other , — “ a jumbled herd 
of jarring dogmatists,” disagreeing in every thing, but their 
abhorrence of the religion, which they have each abandoned. 
It would far exceed the limits of a discourse, even superficially 
to enumerate them. Indeed, I believe, that not even all the 
industry of learning, or curiosity, could do it. About thirty 
years ago, the Royal Society of this country made an attempt of 
this description. They endeavoured to ascertain, what was 
then the number of the organised sects, within the boundaries 
of England ; and though the research was made without much 
interest, or attention, they still traced distinctly upwards of 
sixty, — a great number, certainly, when we reflect, that the 
religion of Christ is essentially one ; — a small number, when we 
consider, that the Protestant rule of faith is private judgment. 
It is the same in every other Protestant country, — in Germany, 
Holland, Switzerland ; and in all the states, provinces, and 
cities, where Protestantism has superseded Catholicity. In all, 
slnd each, of these, (c.) you may trace a portrait, not unlike 
that fabled being, which poetry has depicted with fifty heads ; 
or like that other fabled creature, which it has described, 
assuming every form, and colour. My brethren, this is certain ; — 
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there is nothing, in the general view of Protestantism, that 
presents a scene of unity . (D.) 

Quitting, therefore, this medium, as too vague to ascertain 
the claims, which it possesses to this essential characteristic, I 
consult, what my reason tells me, should be the best criterion of 
its existence. I interrogate the Creeds of Protestantism, — not 
collectively, — that is impossible ; — nor, indeed, all of them 
separately, — that is almost equally impossible but the creeds 
of those states, and churches, which from their antiquity, — such 
as it is, — from their respectability, and extent, have the strongest 
titles to attention. You know, my brethren, — I have often 
urged this consideration upon your reason, — you know, that 
truth being one , is consequently unchangeable , and, that 
religion, being divine, is, consequently, a complete, and perfect, 
system. Of course, you know, that the faith, which has 
varied, — the system, which has frequently been altered, in 
order to be amended, — cannot possibly be divine. te Nothing” 
says the learned Protestant, (Dr. Hey,) “ nothing occurs to me , 
which is so essential to a Christian church , as to admit of no 
variation” (Vol. ii.) Variation undoubtedly implies the sup- 
position, — or is, rather, the concession of errors, and defects, — 
and therefore, if variations have really taken place in the Creeds 
of Protestantism, they evidently prove, that such creeds were 
merely human, — the creatures of ignorance, interest, fanaticism, 
or delusion. 

Investigating, then, the important question by the light of 
these maxims, I have alternately studied the history of the 
formation of the creeds of some of the leading sects of Pro- 
testantism, — the Lutheran, the Calvinistic, the creed of our own 
Establishment, &c. And suffice it to say of them all, — for the 
history of all is very nearly the history of each, — they all present 
a scene, and series, of changes, and variations, which are quite 
inconsistent with the nature of faith, and the perfection of 
religion, (E.) I see new articles of belief, proposed, and 
adopted, with the strongest apparent conviction, that they were 
true; and in the interval of a few years, I see them altered, 
and rejected, with the fullest conviction, that they were false. 

I see incessant reforms of reformation ; and re-reforms of what 
had often been re-reformed before. In some cases, I see the 
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same hand destroy at night, wbat, with pious industry, it bad 
created in the morning: for, as Bossuet observes, it frequently 
happened, that each day had its creed. In short, in the 
formation of their creeds, the Protestants, it is certain, have 
manifested little, that piety, or good sense, can deem, either as 
human wisdom, human stability, or human decorum. They 
were for ever retouching, and changing ; retrenching, or adding ; 
improving, or deteriorating; — for ever, as St. Paul describes it, 
fluctuating with every wind ef doctrine — constant in nothing 
but inconstancy, steady in nothing but variation. The waves, 
that wash our shores, are less unsteady. The case is, the 
bistory of Protestant creeds is the history of almost all the pas- 
sions of the human heart. Often, they were the dictate of 
party violence ; — often, of individual interest ; — often, of bigotry 
and fanaticism ; — often, of ignorance, and credulity ; — whilst 
they owed their adoption to the general weakness of the public. 
Hence, they have changed with the change of times ; and varied 
with every variation of circumstance. There is not, amid the 
numberless institutions of Protestantism, one, which retains 
exactly the principles of its founders ; or rather, there is not one , 
which has not deviated very widely from them, (p.) The cir- 
cumstance is acknowledged by a multitude of Protestant writers, 
with a candour, that reflects more credit upon their sincerity, 
than it casts upon their consistency. They honestly own, that 
the first reformers, owing to the storms, and confusion, of the 
times, (certainly it is wise to make some apology for them, and 
we willingly admit it,) — they own, that the first reformers were 
“ clumsy and unskilful architects who possessing talents, and 
omnipotent in the means of pulling down the fabric of the 
ancient church, had neither the art to build, nor the taste to 
decorate, their new one. “ They were left " says the late 
learned, and venerable. Bishop of Worcester (Dr. Hurd), “ to 
the natural influence of their passions ; and they acted, as their 
passions impelled them." (Introd. to the Proph.) 

After remarking the want of unity, and stability, which has 
been common to the Creeds of Protestantism, it were in vain to 
expect either, in the faith of its professors. Among its 
professors, — be the society among its multifarious societies, 
to which they belong, what it may, — there are as many doctrines 
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<as teachers; as many opinions almost, as individuals. Unity, 
except in one solitary circumstance, — I have before remarked it, 

. — there isnone. What is truth, evidence, and demonstration, to 
one, is error, falsehood, and folly, to another. It is so,— indeed, 
principally so, — among the learned. Men of the same esta- 
blishment are men of different religions. I doubt much, whether 
it wonld be possible to find two, that believe precisely alike. I 
doubt, whether among the thinking class of Protestants, it 
would be possible to find one, who through life has retained the 
same opinions,— one, who, in the series of a long and studious 
life, ha3 not repeatedly changed them. In the recent publi- 
cations of the Protestant clergy of this nation, — although these 
should be measured by the rule of the articles, which they have 
subscribed, — there is nothing like unity of faith, to be dis- 
covered. Adopting, as the basis of their reasoning, — some of 
them the principles of- Calvin,— some of them the maxims of 
Arminius, — some of them the still wider maxims of Socinus, — 
and some of them their own, — at least, applying some of the 
above principles by the dictate of their own ideas, they give to 
the divine, and unchangeable, system of religion every form, 
and feature, which reason, emancipated from the restraints of 
authority, can dictate. If curiosity would discuss their writings, 
in cases where they have undertaken to explain the meaning of 
their own articles, it will be found, that few, or none, of them 
agree in the same interpretations. It will be found, that, in 
one article, or other, each has his favourite system, the creature 
of his own wisdom, or the offspring of his own caprice. But, 
if, too, placing the writings of our modern Protestants by the 
side of the writings of their predecessors, at certain periods,— 
curiosity would give itself the trouble to compare them, it would 
discover, that they are nearly as unlike each other, as they arq 
unlike the writings of the Catholic. Indeed, he would find, that, 
at one period, — the reign of the second Charles, — the writings of 
some Protestant prelates, upon some controverted points, are 
more unlike the writings of a modern Protestant, than they are 
unlike those of a Catholic. There is hardly one article, in which 
I could not refute the opinion of a modern Protestant, by the 
opinion of an ancient one. In short, comparing the present state 
of Protestantism with its supposed youth, and the days of its 
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.greatest vigour, — it will be found to retain few vestiges of the 
former, and perhaps still fewer features of the latter. 

But the cause of all this is obvious. The differences, 
which we have traced in the creeds of our Protestant brethren, 
in the faith of individuals, or in the writings of their divines, — 
all these are the natural, and the necessary, result of the 
principles, and constitution, of Protestantism. Disunity is as 
essentially interwoven in its principles, and constitution, as unity 
is interwoven with those of Catholicity. 

Protestantism reposes entirely upon the ruins of authority, 
and the rejection of an infallible tribunal. When the apostles 
of Protestantism entered upon the bold career of reforming, — 
as the first measure, which they adopted was to detach them* 
selves from the centre of unity, and to spurn the influences, 
which maintained it, — their first doctrine was, consequently, 
and, indeed, very consistently, this, — that faith is the dictate of 
private judgment ; and that freedom from control is the attri- 
bute of Christian liberty. The creed, which was proposed by 
the wisdom of the church, they called “ an imposition upon 
public credulity and the power, that was exercised by its 
tribunal, they termed 44 usurpation, tyranny, and injustice.” 
According, therefore, to the principles, and constitution, of 
Protestantism, every individual, no matter whether he be 
learned, or ignorant, — the wisest pastor, or the most stupid 
layman, is essentially the judge of his own religion, and the 
interpreter of the Sacred Scriptures. The religion of a Pro- 
testant, says one of the wisest of the Protestant Prelates, 
Dr. Watson, (not, it is true, citing the authority of an apostle, 
but using the words of a pagan writer,) 44 the religion of a 
Protestant is to believe , just what he pleases; and to profess , 
what he believes ” There is no exaggeration, no inaccuracy, 
in this definition. Having appreciated the nature of the Pro- 
testant rule of faith, the respectable Prelate has, with the con- 
sistency of a Protestant, and the elegance of a scholar, defined 
it, perhaps in the most accurate terms, which either his theology, 
or his learning, could have furnished. The supreme tribunal of 
the belief of every consistent Protestant is his own reason . 
(G.) Every other tribunal is subordinate to this. Pastors, and 
Prelates, are mere counsellors, and advisers ; — consistories, and 
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Synods, mere offices of police and Creeds, and Confessions, 
Inere instructions, addressed to the ignorant, or the simple. 
If any of these were to attempt to control belief, — if they were 
to endeavour to chain down the understanding to any determi- 
nate code of faith, they would, by the real, and original, prin- 
ciples of Protestantism, be the inconsistencies, the violation, 
and the tyranny, of Protestantism. The re-introduction of 
authority, or the re-admission of any tribunal, save that of 
human reason, would be (the good sense of many Protestants 
has allowed it) the re-introduction of Catholicity, and the 
re-admission of its power. (H.) 

Thus, although religion, in its proper, and original, meaning, 
implies a tie ; and was even considered such by the reason of 
the pagan ; — although truth is essentially one; and the wisdom, 
which communicated it to mankind, has ordained, that it should 
be preserved unadulterate, and entire,— although, too, such is 
the weakness of the human mind, and the instability of the 
heart, that, in almost every circumstance, the former requires 
the aid of counsel, arid the latter the restraints of authority, 
yet, by the constitution of Protestantism, neither religion is a 
tie upon the reason of its professors; — neither has truth any 
adequate tribunal to watch over its integrity ; nor the mind any 
oracle, either to guide its ignorance, or to restrain its eva- 
gations. Why; to conceive, that the unity of truth, or the 
union of subordination, can possibly subsist under so wide a 
system of mental emancipation, to my apprehension appears 
impossible. It were conceiving, what is not in the nature of 
the human character, though even it were much riaore enlight- 
ened than it is. But formed as we are, weak, ignorant, and 
vain; — the dupes of the imagination, and the sport of preju- 
dice ; — cradled to errors, and trained to all the various forms of 
habits, passions, and inclinations, — there is nothing so natural 
in the conduct of men, — where men are left to themselves, — as 
dissonance of belief, and difference of opinion. Nothing short, 
either of an infallible tribunal, or of a miraculous interposition 
of the divine wisdom, can, in such situation, produce unity of 
faith. — And hence, do the principles of Protestantism, — while 
they give birth to every fiction, and form of error, give also a 
sanction, and confirmation, to them ; — while they are the parent 
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of every heresy, which religion, and piety, deplore, they afford 
also to every heresy the same arguments for its defence, and 
the same authority for its introduction. Yes, my brethren, and 
it is to these principles, — unhappily too consonant to the pride 
of the human heart, and too analogous to its corruption, — that 
we must attribute, not only the disunity, which prevails among 
the countless sects of the reformation, but the genera! spirit of 
incredulity, which pervades society. Extending through all 
the ramifications of error, the Socinian considers them as the 
basis of his modifications of Christianity ; the Pyrrhonist, as the 
motives of his scepticism ; the deist, as the evidences of his 
infidelity ; and even the atheist, as the proofs of his impiety, 
(i.) Observe, I speak of the leading maxims of Protestant- 
ism only ; and of the errors, to which, of their own nature, — 
and when applied in their full extent, — they generally con- 
duct. Fortunately for the cause of Protestantism, for the 
cause of religion, and of society, men do not generally apply 
them in their full extent, through all their dreadful conse- 
quences, and bearings. Staid by the instincts of piety, and 
decorum, they apply them only to a certain number of objects ; 
and though they wander in the mazes of error, their happy 
timidity keeps them aloof from the precipice, to which their 
principles, if pursued, inevitably would conduct them. 

The reformers were soon sensible of the pernicious tendency 
of these maxims, and of the evils, which they were calculated 
to produce. It was the long chain of these evils, that the 
weak, though penetrating, Melancthon contemplated, when he 
so emphatically exclaimed, “ Great God! what a tragedy are we 
reformers preparing for the universe” However, in order, in 
some degree at least, to counteract these mischiefs ; and to 
establish, among their followers, something like the unity of 
faith, which they acknowledged was essential to the true re- 
ligion, — their ingenuity suggested, and adopted, a variety of 
artifices, and expedients. They adopted, in the first place, as 
the medium of unity, the great record of religion, — the Sacred 
Scriptures. “ It is not,” they incessantly called out to their 
hearers, “ it is not in the codes of faith , which your credulity 
has hitherto revered , that your reason must look for the truth . 
These , invented often by superstition , and imposed by the 
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interested policy of the Roman pontiffs , are hut the illusions of 
folly to amuse your weakness ; or the artifices of error to 
enslave your understandings . The only code of your faith is 
the Bible ; and the only interpreter of the Bible is your own 
Reason. Read it therefore . It alone is divine . In it alone 
you will trace the genuine tenets of revelation . A ray of the 
purest light beams upon each page , which , immediately , with* 
out the aid of councils , which are fallible; — of authority , 
which is tyranny , — or of any other mediums , which are all 
fallacious , — immediately points out the truth , And what,” 
they added, “ is the use of reason , if it be not to direct you in 
this research? what the use of your judgment, and understand - 
ing , t/* Aere £Aeir dictates are set aside ? ” My brethren, you 
feel the force of this appeal to minds, already warmed with the 
love of liberty, and gratified by the prospects of novelty. It 
was certainly calculated to please, and to produce effects. 
They instantly adopted the Bible, as the sole code of faith ‘ 
and their reason they constituted its interpreter. They read it, 
as their apostles recommended, unawed by the control of au- 
thority, and unaided by the influences of extraneous wisdom. 
Well, and what was the consequence? Why, such as your 
reason, and mine, would naturally suppose. As they read it 
through different mediums, they beheld its truths in different 
forms. As they read it with different passions, prejudices, and 
interests, they interpreted its pure, and unchangeable, doctrines 
into tenets the most preposterous, contradictory, and multi* 
farious, — multifarious almost as the individuals, who interpreted 
them. Thus, for example, — just to instance only one or two of 
the great, and most important, objects of revelation: — within 
the space of very few years from the introduction of the re- 
formation, above eighty systematic, and warmly defended, in- 
terpretations were given of the few words, “ This is my Body ” 
While one great host of these interpreters, who leaned to the 
side of Luther, proved evidently from them, that Christ is 
really present in the holy Eucharist,— the other, who inclined 
to the sect of Calvin, as evidently proved, in their conceptions* 
that he is really absent. While a considerable part of the re* 
formers demonstrated the divinity of our great Redeemer, — 
another, though less numerous, portion, affected clearly to 
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evince, that his divinity is a fable. While multitudes proved 
the necessity of infant baptism, a great society of others proved 
its impropriety. In short, under the pleasing presumption, that 
the Bible is the sole rule of faith, and the reason of each indi- 
vidual its sole interpreter, the reformers, who, at first, were not 
the believers of any specific systems of religion — (they had these 
to form) — but only separatists from the Catholic church, soon 
divided, subdivided, and frittered, themselves into sects, so- 
cieties, and conventions, too various for the industry of the 
historian to enumerate, — too absurd for curiosity itself to in- 
vestigate with pleasure. Germany alone soon beheld above a 
hundred organised religions, where, a few years before, it had 
contemplated only one ; and it beheld each religion, — however 
impious, or absurd, its tenets, — equally convinced of its own 
divinity, and equally ardent in its defence. The circumstance, 
my brethren, of the varieties of belief in Protestantism, is only 
what, I have before remarked, it is natural to expect, where 
men, with all the shades of the human character, are the in- 
terpreters of the Holy Scriptures. And, as for the other circum- 
stance, of the conviction, which each sect possesses of the di- 
vinity of its own tenets, — and the ardor, with which it stands 
forward in their defence, this also is equally natural with the 
former, — of which, indeed, it is the obvious result. For, if the 
Scriptures be the sole rule of faith, and the reason of the indivi- 
dual their sole interpreter, then not only does a Luther, a 
Calvin, or a Cranmer, with equal wisdom, believe his own 
peculiar tenets, and defend them with equal justice, — but as 
every other sectarist, or individual, possesses the same privi- 
leges as these apostles, the consequence is evident, that who- 
ever, armed with the Scriptures, reads, and interprets, them, 
has just as much proof, that his interpretations are wise, — 
although they be but the dreams of fancy; — as much reason to 
defend them, — although they be but the dictates of passion, — as 
if they were the interpretations of consistories, or the decrees of 
synods. Indeed, he has even more ; for by the most funda- 
mental of all Protestant maxims, all extraneous authority, that 
controls belief, is an infringement of Christian liberty. 

Hence, then, since the Bible, interpreted as the Protestant 
interprets it, does not produce that unity of faith, which is the 
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acknowledged characteristic of the true religion, what conse- 
quence again can be more obvious, than that, neither of its own 
nature it is; nor by the designs of our great legislator is it 
intended to be, the sole principle of Christian unity, or the sole 
rule of Christian faith ? The principle of Christian unity, or the 
rule of Christian faith, should, if we consult only the dictates of 
common sense, — or still more, the notions, which we entertain 
of the wisdom, and beneficence, of that Being, who has shed 
the beams of faith upon the world, — should possess evidences so 
striking, characters so obvious, and distinct, that not even 
ignorance itself could mistake, or misunderstand, them. The 
rule, which is the guide to all, should be obvious to all: de- 
signed for the ignorant, as well as for the learned, — for the 
vicious, as well as for the virtuous, it should be alike 
clear, and easy, to the ignorant, and the vicious, as it is to 
the learned, and the virtuous. At least, I repeat it, — being the 
rule of ail , it should be obscure to none . Supposed also as it 
is, to be the perfect rule, and the basis of belief, it ought 
necessarily, from the former circumstance, to contain every 
article, which reason should revere; and from the latter, it 
should be so strong, that piety may rest upon it, without either 
the disquietudes of danger, or the alarms of doubt. The 
absence of any one article of faith, or any incertitude respecting 
the stability of the basis, upon which faith, and the hope of 
salvation, should repose, would eertainly be great defects in an 
instrument so vitally important. To suppose such defects is 
an impeachment of the wisdom, which dictated it ; while also, 
to my apprehension, it appears a violation of human wisdom 
to consider, or denominate, such an instrument a rule . For, 
why consider, and denominate, that a rule , which requires 
another rule to interpret it, another rule to complete it, 
another rule to give a rational conviction of its security! 
Hence, my brethren, after considering the nature of the Sacred 
Scriptures, which St. Peter himself calls “ difficult and ob+ 
scure ” — after considering the properties of the human cha- 
racter, whose varieties are infinite, — after viewing the disunity 
of the reformed establishments, which agree in nothing but 
their aversion to Catholicity, — I can only say, that if indeed the 
sacred writings be, in the designs of God, as the Protestant 
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asserts, the rule of Christian unity, they are, as they produce no 
unity , a very singular rule indeed ; — they are such as my reason 
would not suppose even the weakest human legislator would 
have established, who wished to retain any thing in his do- 
minions like union of subordination, or unity of justice. Or, if 
indeed they be designed to preserve the unity of religion, I can 
only say, that I admire much more those human legislators, 
who, creating laws to preserve unity, subordination, and justice, 
create also tribunals to interpret, and authority to enforce them. 
I can only say, that, if the same principles were applied to 
moral duties, or to civil obligations, not only would it be easy 
to find apologies for every vice, or motives to untie the bands of 
every government, — it would be easy to demonstrate, that such 
conduct would be but the rational exercise of liberty ; and, in a 
multiplicity of cases, the exertion of virtuous heroism. In 
short, I can only say, that if the Bible be the sole rule of faith, 
and the reason of each individual its sole interpreter , — unity of 
faith, where men do become interpreters, is impossible; and 
because impossible, — since they are allowed to become inter- 
preters, — immaterial. 

Sensible of the force of these objections, and importuned by 
the frequent repetition of them by their Catholic adversaries, a 
considerable number of the reformers acquiesced in their wisdom, 
and acknowledged the consequent absurdity of allowing to all 
the unrestricted privilege of interpreting the sacred volume. 
“ Let all , indeed” they said, “ read , ttnd interpret them. But , 
then, let them do it cautiously ; and let their judgments he 
formed with care , and wise discretion . Let them consult the 
voice of God, which , on such occasions , will whisper truth to 
their reason, and conviction to their hearts. The nature of 
truth” they added, “ is such, that it is as easily distinguished 
by the spirit, which moves within us, as the taste of food is 
distinguished by the palate. The spirit, when consulted, is to 
truth, — which is the food of the soul, — what the palate is to 
meat, which is the food of the body” 

Specious as this improvement may appear on the mode, and 
privilege, of interpreting the Holy Scriptures, yet it is specious 
only, — a mere difference of terms to express the same thing. 
Or even if there be any difference between this system, which 
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they denominate that of “ the private spirit and that, which 
I have before described, I should not hesitate to say, that the 
former is the more dangerous, and pernicious, of the two. It 
appears, indeed, to put some restrictions upon liberty, and to 
stay the progress of its evagations ; but, then, it gives to fanati- 
cism, what it takes away from liberty; and leaves to pride, 
passion, bigotry, and the imagination, all that infallibility of 
decision, which the Protestant deems so groundless in our holy 
church. Its theoretical absurdities, and practical mischiefs, 
are innumerable. However, it does not enter into the plan of 
this discourse to point these out. Enough for my present 
purpose it is, to shew, that it did not establish that unity, 
which its defenders had hoped, it was calculated to produce. — 
The nature of this system, I have said, is to leave each indivi- 
dual the privilege of explaining the Sacred Scripture; but of 
regulating his explanations, and fixing his opinions of its 
doctrines, by the light, or, as they express it, u by the taste of 
the spirit .” Well; men explained, judged, and decided, by 
this “ taste ” And what was the consequence? Why, as the 
“ tastes of the spirit ” unfortunately varied, this system of 
unity became a principle of disunity . It gave birth to as many 
doctrines, as there were differences in the fancy; and, as it 
added conviction to each doctrine, by rendering it the supposed 
dictate of God, communicated through the medium of the 
spirit , — it added, also, new enthusiasm to its defence. Such 
were the mischiefs, and confusion, which it produced, that the 
men, whose imprudence had first broached it, were the first who 
had the prudence to abandon it. It undid what it was meant 
to have done ; — it proved far too much, and, therefore, 
nothing ; — it proved any thing that folly dreamt, or that 
bigotry suggested. The system is nearly, — though not yet 
entirely, — abandoned. It is still the basis of enthusiasm, — still 
the foundation, upon which repose the ravings of the Quaker, 
the cant of the Methodist, and the pitiful errors of a multitude 
of ignorant, and deluded, fanatics. But, — these excepted, — 
although some of the learned may lean the conviction of their 
own illusions upon its dictates, there are very few in the 
walks of science, that now attempt to defend it, as rational, 
or secure. 

c 
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Still, notwithstanding the failure of this, once warmly de- 
fended, system, — as unity was yet allowed to be the appendage 
of the true church, — the ingenuity of its authors was reduced to 
the necessity of seeking out some other medium for its support ; 
or, rather, some other expedient to call it back. The peace of 
society, and the security of their own interests, rendered some 
expedient necessary ; — for the tide of licentiousness, unre- 
strained by any thing, that could be called a barrier to passion, 
had already broken down the mounds, which the industry of 
wisdom had erected ; and inundating the walks, and avenues, 
of piety, of truth, of religion, and of civil and domestic har- 
mony, it threatened in its fury to overwhelm, and annihilate, 
them. The storm was awful, and terrific. The men, whose 
passions had bade it rise, were themselves affrighted at its 
horrors, and trembled for its consequences. They endeavoured 
to appease it. — My brethren, it is here you have again another 
instance of the inconsistency of error. — They endeavoured to 
appease the storm. And what new means did they adopt to do 
it? Having, hitherto, inculcated, that the right of private 
judgment is the essential privilege of nature; — having esta- 
blished the Bible as the sole rule of faith, and reason as its sole 
interpreter ; — having exploded creeds, as the artful intrusions 
of fallible and deluded men upon the credulity of the deluded 
public, — my brethren, what means could they adopt? Why, 
absurd, as it should appear, although not singular, — for absurdity 
is no singularity in heresy, — they adopted the very means, which 
they had exploded ; — they re-established the very mediums, 
which, a little time before, they had proclaimed it piety to 
destroy; — they called back the very objects, which they had 
just branded with every odious appellation of impositions, and 
acts of tyranny. They re-introduced Creeds, and Confessions ! 
And behold the still greater contradiction ; — they compelled 
their followers to believe, that these Creeds, and Confessions, 
were divine l They even did more ; for, in most instances, they 
compelled them to swear , not only that they believed them to 
be divine, but to swear also, that they really were divine, (k.) 
The disbelief of them was attended by excommunication ; and 
the disbeliever was solemnly declared to be “accursed!” My 
brethren, tell me, what in this conduct is most to be admired, — 
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the awful mockery of the maxims of the reformation ; the 
intrepid insolence of its leaders ; or the tame submission of its 
insulted partisans ? In every point of view, save that of human 
policy, it is an imposition, and an absurdity. In human policy, 
I allow it, — as it places some restraints upon the licentiousness 
of insubordination, and the progress of impiety, it is artful, 
prudent, and commendable, — the wisdom of Protestant policy, 
but the folly of Protestant theology ; — the best security of Pro- 
testant governments, but the gross violation of Protestant 
maxims. However, it is not here the place to dwell on expres- 
sions of wonder; nor do the limits of a desultory discourse 
admit many reflections on these inconsistencies. My object is 
merely again to prove, that not even these substitutions of policy 
in the room of principle were adequate to introduce, or suffi- 
cient to support, a real unity of belief. The case is, by a strange 
incongruity in the reformers, along with the restrictions of 
Creeds, they still admit the principle of the liberty of faith ; 
the principle of private interpretation of the Bible ; and the 
principle, that, — all human authority being fallible, — is therefore 
an unsafe criterion of belief. The consequence is, that although 
the blind credulity of some may revere their Creeds, and 
honestly believe them, — although the avidity of interest may 
piously swallow the oaths, which testify a conviction of their 
divinity, — yet is it manifest from the writings, the conver- 
sation, and the conduct of Protestants in general, not only that 
they are disunited in their faith, but that not even their Creeds 
are any ties upon the opinions of the men, who have solemnly 
attested, that they believe them. Thus, consult, for example, 
the opinions of the men, who have religiously subscribed to the 
thirty-nine articles. You find, from their works, that, although 
many undertake to explain those singular doctrines, yet scarce 
any explain them in the same manner, or defend them with the 
same arms. Referring to their conversation, you find, that 
while many treat them with the levity of disrespect, there are 
none but acknowledge, that they greatly need improvement. 
It is so, Mosheim attests, in every Protestant establishment. 
“ Men swear, and subscribe he says, “ to Creeds ; but their 
oaths, and subscriptions ” he adds, “ are cobwebs , which the 
liberty of belief breaks every where asunder In short, I 
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believe this true, —and I think it only natural, —I think , that 
if you and I, my brethren, could read in the minds of each indi- 
vidual Protestant throughout the universe, — we should not find 
two, whose tenets, if formed upon the rule of Protestantism, 
are exactly similar. Where each one judges for himself, and 
believes “ as he pleases,” how-can they possibly be similar? 

However, it is said,— and this is the last subterfuge of Pro- 
testant ingenuity, — “ There exists ,” it is said triumphantly, 
u between the reformed churches , and between the members of 
the reformation , not only a tie of union , by which they mutually 
love each other , but a real UNITY of faith, by which they con- 
stitute one congregation of believers . They all admit ” — this js 
the band of unity — “ the same great , leading , and fundamental , 
articles of the Christian revelation” (l.) I allow it, there is, 
in the first blush of this profession, something plausible, and 
striking, — something, that is calculated to impose, and that, in 
reality, does impose upon the understandings, not only of the 
superficial, but of men who are reputed learned, and con- 
scientious. It certainly is the best — or rather, the least bad — 
of all those arguments, by which the Protestant attempts to 
prove, that there is any thing like unity in Protestant belief. 
However, my brethren, plausible as it may appear, at first, — 
yet, this I am sure of, — it will require but a momentary appeal 
to your good sense, to be convinced of its futility. The Pro- 
testant asserts, that the Protestant societies are united in belief, 
u because they believe the same fundamental articles.” But, 
whence do they derive the assurance, that there is aHght in 
faith, which is not fundamental ? Whence the conviction, that 
there is aught in revelation, which they are permitted to dis- 
believe with impunity, or to reject without offence? The 
Scripture, which they affect to revere, as the rule of their belief, 
no where asserts, or even insinuates, that aught, which Jesus 
has taught, is not fundamental. On the contrary, the Scripture, 
without qualifying the dreadful threatening, asserts, that “ who- 
ever shall not believe , shall be damned” You seek in vain for 
any distinction between what is fundamental, and what is not so. 
There is not a text, not a syllable, that would seem to authorise 
such distinction. It is only solemnly said, in plain, and explicit, 
terms that “ whoever does not believe , shall be damned” In 
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reality, Christ Jesus revealed all, that he has revealed, in order 
to be believed; in the same manner, as he has commanded all, 
that he has commanded, in order to be observed. And, there- 
fore, if the disobedience of what he has ordered, is criminal, 
why, also, is not the disbelief of what he has revealed ? What 
presumption it is for humau weakness boldly to determine, what 
among the secrets of the divine wisdom is fundamental, and 
what is not. Ought not every thing to appear fundamental, and 
necessary, for man to believe, which God has deemed it funda- 
mental, and necessary, for his salvation to reveal ? 

But, did we admit, that there are such objects as fundamental, 
and unfundamental, articles of belief, not even would this suf- 
£ce to demonstrate, that there exists aught like unity among the 
various sects of Prptestantism. For, the fact is, they do not agree 
among themselves, respecting the number of their supposed 
fundamental articles. While some of their writers have decided, 
ihat there are ten, others have determined, that there are but 
six. While some have proved, that there are only four, others 
more enlightened, and more liberal, have demonstrated, that 
there are only two. Their disagreement respecting the nature 
of the fundamental articles, is similar to this discordance about 
lheir number. What is fundamental in one sect, is quite un- 
consequential in another. The article, which forms the dis- 
criminating feature in each sect, is always its most fundamental 
article ; while this very article is that, which, to the appre- 
hensions of other sects, is not only of no moment, but the basis 
of its heterodoxy. Such, in short, is the variety, and the 
dreadful latitude, which the defenders of fundamental articles 
have given to this pernicious opinion, that while few, or none, 
accord in their notions of what precisely is fundamental in 
religion, some have reduced it to a system, very little removed 
from deism. Luther himself asserts, that to be saved, it suffices 
to believe that Christ is God, and that the Pope is Antichrist. 
Cappel, still more tender, allows, that even the Mahometans 
maybe saved, not because they believe, that Christ is God, 
but, — good-natured man ! — * because they do not curse him ! 9 
In reality, by the system of fundamental articles, any thing is 
fundamental, or unfundamental, that the fancy, or the folly, — 
the reason, or the weakness,— the piety, or the licentiousness, of 
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each individual may deem such. And, if this be a system of 
unity, I can only say, it is a system not of unity of belief, but 
of unity of disbelief ; — not a system, which links its defenders in 
the bands of religion, but one, which joins them together in the 
ties of incredulity, and impiety. 

Thus, my brethren, I have alternately exhibited to your 
view, upon a very narrow canvas, the etchings of the state 
of our holy religion, and the situation of the reformed societies. 
I have placed the two portraits by the side of each other, and 
compared them, I think, with candour. I certainly could have 
no motive to draw one feature, or to form one line, inaccu- 
rately. In the Catholic church, you contemplated the pleasing 
scene of one immense family, animated with one mind, moving 
by one principle, and guided by one power. You beheld the 
picture of the “ one fold ” under the direction of the “ one 
shepherd” Within its sacred paling, you saw reign that order, 
and tranquillity, — that security, (L.) and confidence, — that same- 
ness of heart, and willingness of obedience, which distinguish 
the household of the elect, and make it resemble the peaceful 
abodes of Sion. Out of its precincts, — on the canvas, which 
exhibited to you the views of Protestantism, you beheld a scene 
of discord, and division, — the prospect of an immense multi- 
tude of men, affecting to adore religion, under all the varied 
forms of fanaticism, and fancy, — of mistaken piety, and illusive 
liberty, — of interested cant, and bold licentiousness. Unity, or 
union, there is none, save what, under the control of power, 
rests upon the violation of principle; or, under the influence 
of indifference, reposes under the convictions of prejudice, and 
ignorance. — The consequence is, that, if indeed the principle 
be correct, which I have laid down as the criterion of the true 
religion, and which also I remarked, the Protestant himself 
admits, — “ that unity in faith is the essential mark , and 
appendage , of the church of Christ , destined to distinguish it 
from all heretical , and human , institutions” — if this principle 
be correct, the consequence is, that, since unity prevails in the 
Catholic church alone, the Catholic church alone is the church 
of Christ; — since disunity every where reigns in the Protestant 
church, the Protestant church is merely a human fabric, erected 
by the hands of passion. 
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It was in order to render these two consequences palpable 
to your reason, that I laid before you, in the next place, the 
causes, from which they immediately result. I explained to 
you the principle, by which the faith of the Catholic is di- 
rected; — shewed you, that it is the strongest tie, with which 
the wisdom of God could coerce the pride of reason, or 
stay its evagations, — leaving nothing to its determination 
but calm acquiescence, and unhesitating submission; — for, 
even the hesitation of submission, or any diffidence of assent, 
are criminal repugnances to the principle of Catholic unity. 
I shewed you the maxim, upon which the faith of the 
Protestant is hinged. This is, “ to believe just what he 
pleases” — just what his own reason may suggest, or his own 
judgment dictate. Now, as reason, and judgment, vary in 
almost every individual, they must, of course, in almost every 
individual, produce different results. Unity, certainly, is not 
the appendage of such maxim. And hence, again, the conse- 
quence is; — since the system of unity requires a principle of 
unity,— since the Catholic church admits such principle, and 
the Protestant church rejects it, — the consequence is, — that the 
former possesses a claim to unity, which the latter evidently 
wants. — And, too, another consequence is, resulting from the 
preceding, that, while the faith of the Catholic is the calm 
and rational confidence of conviction, leaning upon the rock 
of an authority, which he conceives infallible, — the belief of 
the Protestant, on the contrary, if he be consistent y is but the 
fancied dictate of his own reason, — a bold speculation, a 
hazarded conjecture, a supposed probability at best. 

Wherefore, my brethren, feeling, and acting, as I have ex- 
horted you to do, — be grateful to God, whose mercy has 
placed you, without any deservings in yourselves, in the path, 
that is marked by such beams of light ; and let your gratitude, 
manifested by your conduct, be such, as in the eyes of your 
neighbours, may do credit to your religion. Be grateful ; and 
rejoice in the circumstance, that you are advancing towards 
heaven in the path, which certainly conducts to it, — united in 
faith with the far largest portion of the Christian universe ; and 
measuring the same steps, which the wise, the great, the good, 
of every nation, during the long lapse of nineteen centuries. 
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have confidently trod before you. Rejoice in these recol- 
lections. Only, while you rejoice in being thus united among 
yourselves, and with the saints, in the purity of your faith, 
labour also to be united among yourselves, and with, them, in 
the sanctity of your morals. 

As for the errors, and disunity, of our Protestant brethren, — 
and ah ! these greatly damp the satisfactions of our security, — 
let us view them without animosity, and blame them without 
severity ; — rather, let us view them with pity ; and if we 
blame, — blame with the tender reproach of charity. There is, 
indeed, much to blame in the crimes of those, who, in the habits 
of shepherds, but with the hearts of wolves, first broke down 
the fences of the sacred fold, and bade the sheep disperse ; — 
so, too, there is also in the interested industry of those, who 
still withhold them from returning to the sacred pastures. But, 
in the wanderings of the sheep, — at least, in the wanderings 
of an immense multitude of them, — there is much to excite 
compassion, and much for charity to excuse. There is the 
force of prepossession, and prejudice, created by the habits 
of a pernicious education ; and maintained by the zeal of 
fanaticism ; — there are the influences of ignorance, fed by 
misrepresentation, and fortified by the declamations of the 
pulpit ; — there is the difficulty of acquiring information, which 
is the fate of many, who have neither the facilities of obtaining 
Catholic books, nor the means of cultivating Catholic acquaint- 
ance. There are these, with some other similar, and subordi- 
nate, causes, which, I greatly flatter myself, will plead power- 
fully in excuse of the errors of our fellow-brethren. To me 
this hope is soothing. It is soothing to me to feel, that there 
is aught, which may extenuate the misfortunes of a class of 
men, among whom it is my happiness to number several of 
my warmest friends, — friends, to whose kindness, and liberality, 
I owe the best tribute of my gratitude, and thankfulness. 
However, since error is always an evil, and almost always 
a crime, — since truth is one of the established mediums of 
salvation, let us, my brethren, secure of its possession, our- 
selves, supplicate the divine mercy, that its beams may be 
poured upon them, and upon the minds of all, who are seated 
in the shades of heresy. Let us fervently pray, that, ceasing 
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to adore the visions of their fancy, and to venerate the illusions 
of a false liberty, they may discover the real sanctuary of re- 
ligion, and become the humble worshippers at its altars. Let 
us pray, that for ever united, ourselves, in the one fold under 
the direction of the one shepherd , they, too, may be joined 
to our happy number ; and that, forming one society in this 
life, we may, also, form one joyful society in the life to 
come. 
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(A.) PAGE 4. 

On the necessity of investigating the true religion . 

Whoever admits the importance of religion, mast also, of 
course, admit the importance of its investigation ; and whoever 
admits the existence of only one religion , must, evidently, also 
admit the necessity of its investigation ; — must admit, that its 
discovery, if attainable, is not only the dictate of piety, but the 
mandate of duty. The reason is, because if there exist but one 
religion , then the doctrines of this religion alone are the objects 
of our belief ; its precepts alone have the power to bind the will ; 
its cultivation alone is the principle of our salvation. Consi- 
dered in this point of view, — if this view of religion be correct, — 
it is evident, that, as it is the first of our obligations to attend 
to our eternal interests, so it is the first of our obligations to 
studv well the medium of their attainment. 

Now, that such is really the nature of the true religion, is a 
circumstance, which only that impiety contests, which denies the 
existence of revelation. The good sense of every rational 
believer admits it, as incontestable. Religion, all these allow, — 
and they allude to one religion only, — is the law of God, com- 
municated to mankind; containing precepts, which it is our 
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duty to obey ; and doctrines, which it is our obligation to believe. 
It is the obedience of the former, united with the belief of the 
latter, that constitutes what we usually denominate a Christian ; 
— forms the rule of his actions, and opinions, here ; and the 
basis of his future expectations, in the life to come. 

It would be wrong, within the limits of a note, to insert a 
series of proofs, that it is in the power of God to impose 
restraints upon the understanding; to compel our reason to 
venerate certain doctrines; and to render the errors, which 
are opposed to these doctrines, criminal. It would be, also, 
needless, for the same reason, to dwell upon the proofs, that he 
has actually done so. The evidence of the former circumstance 
is incontestable. He can, — such is his power, and our depend- 
ence,— he can as easily impose restraints on the under- 
standing, as he can upon the will ; and ordain, with equal 
justice, that the disbelief of the doctrines, which he teaches, 
shall be sinful as the violation of the precepts, which he imposes.. 
The evidence, too, of the latter is admitted by the believers of 
revelation. God has imposed restraints upon the understand- 
ing. He has proposed doctrines to our belief; — has declared, 
that the disbelief of them is criminal ; and even hung round the 
crime of disbelief with the same awful menaces, and punish- 
ments, with which he threatens, and avenges, the violation of 
his precepts. “ He that does not believe” he says, “ shall be 
damned” 

These maxims are so luminous, that I could adduce a host of 
witnesses from almost every sect of Protestantism to attest them. 

True doctrine” says Dr. Kennel, “ is the vital substance of 
religion . Without this a church is a dead , and putrid , carcase, 
cumbering the ground in which it is placed ; its ceremonies are 
idle mockery ; its ministers burthensome , and useless , stipendiaries 
on the public” Indeed, the body of our national clergy, with 
one assent, admit this important principle ; and, at least four- 
teen times in the year, proclaim it solemnly to the public. 
“ Whoever” they awfully call out, on these occasions, “ whoever 
will be saved, before all things, IT is NECESSARY' that he hold 
the catholic faith; which faith,” — they add, with still more awful 
energy, — “ except every one do keep whole , and undefiled, 
Without doubt, he shall perish everlastingly ” . Of the unity 
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of truth, and the unity of the Christian establishment, I could 
produce witnesses even from the schools of modern philosophy ; — 
from our Bolingbrokes, and Shaftesburies, from the D’Alem- 
berts, and Diderots; — for, incredulity itself, under the occa- 
sional impulse of reason, stands forward, sometimes, the 
defender of religion. “ The word of God, yy says Bolingbroke, “is 
One ; and One religion only can be taught by it. There is but 
One foundation laid ; and, therefore , but One religion formed ? 

The first consequence, which results from these principles, is 
this, that the disbelief of the true religion, and the belief of 
error, are, therefore, criminal; — the disbelief of the true rein 
gion, because it is an act of disobedience to the positive com- 
mand of God, whose veracity it either impeaches, or whose 
power it virtually contests ; — the belief of error, because it is 
the substitution of the dreams of the imagination, in room of 
the maxims of the eternal wisdom ; and implies the proud 
erection of a human tribunal to judge “ the unsearchable ways 
of God.” Both are criminal, because both are disorders of the 
understanding ; and both, the violations of the injunctions of the 
laws of revelation. 

But, to consider error, merely in itself, — independently of 
the laws of revelation, which make it sinful ; — independently of 
the causes, which give it birth ;— of the effects, which it pro- 
duces ; or of any attachment of the understanding to its sug- 
gestions ; — abstracting from all these circumstances, it is obvious, 
that error can, in no case, and on no occasion, be a pleasing: 
tribute from the creature to the divinity. God is essentially 
the God of truth ; and error, therefore, is essentially repugnant 
to his attributes. He is the God of truth, as he is the God of 
virtue and perfection; and, therefore, he can no more be 
pleased with error, than he can be pleased with vice. To be 
pleased with either, he must cease to love himself. Of course, 
as error cannot possibly be pleasing to the Almighty, it can 
never, — although it often appear the effect of simplicity, and 
accident, — and although often attended with sincerity, and 
piety, — it can never be the basis of meritorious faith, — never 
constitute the platform of rational hope ; never form the rock of 
true, and genuine, charity. “ There can be but One religion," 
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says Bishop Home, “ that is true ; and the God of truth cannot 
be pleased with falsehood 

Neither does this principle apply only to the mass of profane 
errors, or to a certain description of errors, which may appear 
particularly repugnant to some of the leading doctrines of reli- 
gion. It applies to each, or every, error, that is opposed to 
each, or every, truth, that God has imparted to his creatures. 
The reason is, — since each doctrine of religion is true, and 

* Ithasbeen asserted, oflate years, but by men who a re more distinguished 
for their classical than theological learning, that variety in religion, like va- 
riety in nature, is pleasing to the Divinity. The assertion is not unfrequently 
re-echoed by the libertine, and the Socinian ; — by a class of young men, in 
particular, who talking much, yet thinking little, and kuowing less, are for 
ever discussing the serious subject of religion. God pleased with variety 
in religion ! Why, to the apprehension of good sense the idea is childish ; 
and to the feelings of piety, it is little short of blasphemy. Variety, in its 
general acceptation, is, no doubt, amusing ; and when it is the result of 
wisdom, it is calculated, certainly, to excite gratification, and delight. 
But, variety in error, which is unreasonable, and wrong ; — variety in 
falsehood, which is criminal, and forbidden ; — variety in confusion, which 
is disorderly, and vicious, — surely, never can be pleasing to the God of 
truth, and order. Even human wisdom reprobates variety like this. 
To God, it evidently must be odious. I am partial to some of the senti- 
merits of the excellent Bishop Horne, and will here present a short extract 
of his opinion upon the subject of variety in religion. It is a sensible 
confirmation of wbat I assert. But, another reason for inserting it is, to 
bold out one of those palpable contradictions, which are forever recurring 
in Protestantism. “ The system of comprehension , M says the good Bishop, 
“ which admits the jarring sects , and opinions, into the church , is jumbling 
together an undigested heap of contrarieties into the same mass; and making 
the old chaos the plan of the new reformation ” This is the language of 
wisdom. Now, for the contradiction. I will state the contradiction upon 
the unexceptionable testimony of Mosheim. “ If men ” says the learned 
historian, “ only take care to avoid too great intimacy with Socinianism and 
Popery , they are deemed worthy members of the reformed church. Hence ” 
be adds, “ in our times , this great , and extensive, community comprehends in 
its bosom Arminians , Calvinists, Supralapsarians, Sublapsarians , Univer- 
salists” — (Cent. 18 .) Most certainly, if the maxims of the bishop be 
correct, — and they are the maxims, which I have quoted, as those of the 
English clergy, — then the conduct of the reformed churches is prepos- 
terous. The “ new reformation ” as described by Mosheim, is the image 
of the “ ancient chaos f as described by Horne. 
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revealed in order to be believed,— since each doctrine emanates 
from the same wisdom ; — is sanctioned by the same authority ; 
revealed in the same manner ; and commanded to be venerated 
under the same awful menaces, — so, of course, each truth 
demands the same unhesitating faith ; and each error, which, 
under such circumstances, is opposed to any individual doctrine, 
is criminal, and profane. In reality, there is nothing in reli- 
gion ; nothing in the Sacred Scriptures ; nothing in reason itself, 
that would seem to sanction the disbelief of any single article of 
revelation ; or to excuse that liberty, which presumes to wor- 
ship error in its stead. Even under the comparatively unim- 
portant conventions of civil society, the member of each state is 
bound to obey each law, which the state enacts ; and he is 
punished, if either he oppose its operation, or violate its pro- 
visions. Not even the ignorance of the provisions of a law, nor 
any error respecting its obligations, are, at a civil tribunal, justi- 
fications of its violation, or neglect. But, in short, to consult 
only the first notions, which each one entertains of the character 
of a Christian , — he only is, really, a Christian , who professes 
all the doctrines of Jesus Christ. Whoever professes only 
part of them, is, of course, only, in part, a Christian; — and a 
Christian, in part, is in reality no Christian at all. He is a 
mere human philosopher, with the name, and mantle, of a 
Christian. 

However, it is not — Heaven forbid, I should, — it is not 
that I mean to pass the same severe sentence of criminality 
upon all disbelief, or error, indiscriminately. Whatever crimi- 
nality I have assigned to error, I meant to assign it only to 
wilful error, — to error, which is the effect of indifference, of 
inattention, of pride, or passion ; — to error, which refuses to 
investigate its illusions, or which cherishes them with partiality. 
And error of this nature is, no doubt, criminal. There are 
errors, I hope, which are excusable; or, if not excusable* 
whose shades of criminality are extremely different from the 
darkness of the sin, which I have just described. There are 
men in the walks of life, who err, yet who honestly seek to 
instruct their ignorance, and to resign their errors. Such 
men are true believers in desire; and unbelievers, by mis- 
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fortune. Their errors are an object of pity, not of censure. 
There are some, who, sensible of their errors, endeavour 
seriously to correct them ; but, deluded by prejudice, en- 
deavour to correct them by improper methods ; — others, who, 
suspecting that the tenets which they profess are false, are 
for ever in the quest of truth ; but, misled by misrepresentation, 
look for it in paths, that do not conduct to its abode; — others, 
who, admitting all the dangers of error, would willingly embrace 
the truth ; but, not possessing the facilities of discovering it, are 
also without the ardour to investigate it with sufficient in- - 
dustry. The shades of criminality in the errors of these men, 
while different from each other, are also very different fronp 
the errors of the dissipated, the indifferent, and the vicious. 
The tenderness of charity censures them with compassion. 
She pities, and she blames, them ; — pities them, because, in 
reality, they seek for the truth; blames them, because they 
seek for it by ineffectual methods ; — pities them, because their 
errors are not voluntary in themselves; blames them, because 
they are voluntary in their causes ; — because they do not 
employ all those measures, and precautions, which the necessity 
of truth, and the importance of salvation, ask for; — because, 
while they read the works, or listen to the voice, of men, who 
industriously misrepresent the doctrines of Catholicity, — they 
pertinaciously refuse to consult the writings, or to attend to 
the language, of those, who represent them accurately. Not 
the broadest liberality, if reasonable, can excuse religious 
error, which care, investigation, piety, and impartiality, would 
remove. 

Hence, since such is the importance, and necessity of truth 
in the great system of revelation, — since salvation is attached 
to its belief, and reprobation to its rejection, the consequence is 
obvious, that, as nothing to the feeliugs of reason is half so 
desirable as salvation, — nothing to the instincts of wise self- 
love half so frightful as reprobation, — so the knowledge of the 
means, by which the former may be secured, and the latter 
avoided, is, evidently, the most momentous object, which can 
chain down the attention, or absorb the industry, of mankind. 
The knowledge of the true religion is not one of those secondf- 
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afy acquirements, which, whoever is not secure of its pos- 
session, is at liberty to neglect. First object of his interest, it 
should be, also, the first object of his zeal ; — first principle of 
his happiness, it should be, also, the first principle of his 
ambition. The importance, in short, of any means is estimated 
by the importance of its end ; and the knowledge of truth, 
being an essential means of salvation, is, consequently, cor- 
relative with the importance of salvation. Of course, again, 
ignorance, where industry can remove it, is not only the want 
of wisdom, it is also the want of real, and genuine, self-love. 

When, however, I take a view of the state of society, I by 
no means wonder, that the investigation of truth is rare. 
Corrupted as society is, and absorbed in the pursuit of plea- 
sures, riches, and human interests, I should wonder, rather, to 
behold it common. As vice is almost universal, — and truth is 
odious to vice, because it restrains its evagations, — so the 
neglect of knowledge will nearly keep pace with the prevalence 
of vice. There are, too, opposed to the study of our religion, 
— besides the prevalence of vice, various other causes, — the 
power of prejudice, the influence of education, the control of 
fanaticism, and the tyranny of human respect. Ours is that 
religion, which is peculiarly unpleasing to sensuality, because it 
is a system of mortification, and restraint. Ours is that re- 
ligion, which the illiberality of the state had long excluded 
from honors, pensions, profits, and employments. Therefore, 
taking society as it is, — considering the nature of its propen- 
sities, and the maxims of its philosophy, — which are first to 
provide for this world, and then only for the next, — considering 
all this, there is no great room for wonder, that the investi- 
gation of Catholicity is a very uncommon pursuit. 

However, all in society are not dissipated, and vicious ; all, 
in this nation in particular, are not unreasonable and un- 
thinking; — and therefore, although I do not wonder, that the 
investigation of truth is not common, yet I wonder, that it is 
so uncommon as it is. Allowances, no doubt, must be made for 
the difference of aspect, in which, from the varieties of dis- 
positions, pursuits, and situations, men see the features of 
different objects. To me, as my pursuits incessantly fix my 
mind upon the importance of religion, — religion must naturally 
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appear more interesting than to those, who only occasionally 
turn their attention to it. But, after all, it is not bigotry to 
assert, that not only the indifference of the great herd of 
society, who refuse to seek out the paths of truth, is the 
extreme of folly , — theirs is, perhaps, equally so, who possessing 
a love of truth, and the means of finding it out ; — possessing 
dispositions for virtue, and even practising virtue in a certain 
way, — yet, victims to prejudice, and cheated by misrepresen- 
tation, sit down indolently secure, affectionately caressing a 
vision, which, in its generation, is the offspring of passion, and 
in its effects may prove the principle of their reprobation. 
Indolence is an act of folly, where only the body is exposed to 
danger; but it is the worst kind of folly where the soul is 
exposed to ruin. And hence, how singular ought it to appear, 
that even among men, reputed virtuous, and wise ; — among 
men, who, in every other pursuit, are distinguished for their 
prudence, and assiduity, — men, who, in all other cases, are 
restless, and uneasy, till they possess the conviction of complete 
security, — who, when there is question merely of ascertaining 
the validity of a title-deed, are all solicitude, and industry, — 
how singular it is that, even among these, indifference to the 
most serious, and momentous, of all their interests, should not 
only be common, but almost universal ! I have already called 
their conduct folly, and therefore it is needless to say, that it 
forms a frightful contrast with the wisdom of those holy men, 
^rho have seen the lamp of life extinguished in the study of 
religion, — of those martyrs, who have shed their blood in its 
defence, — of those great, and respectable, characters in every 
age, who have sought it amid dangers, and persecutions, and 
sacrificed to its possession every human, and social, comfort. 
Certainly, every thing, in such conduct, is reprehensible, and 
alarming in the extreme. 

With my mind convinced of the importance of religions 
truth, and impressed with the nature of Protestant principles, 
I have sometimes placed myself, in imagination, in the situation 
of a Protestant ; and it has always seemed to me, that, did I 
reason only from those principles, the keenest reproach of 
indiscretion would meet my feelings, — harrowing up my sen- 
sibility, and terrifying my apprehensions. What ! it appears 
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to me, I should say to myself, “ what ! there is but ON B true 
religion ; and what security, with my principles, can I possibly 
possess, that mine is that only true one ? There is but one 
path to heaven, and what conviction have I, as a Protestant, 
that the path, in which I walk, is that, which will lead me to 
it? As a Protestant, — if I be a consistent one, — I have no 
security, no conviction, but my own private judgment ; and 
since this is so often misled, — since it is opposed, in the 
circumstance of religion, not only to the judgment of the in- 
finitely larger portion of the Christian world, but even to the 
whole Christian world, during the lapse of many centuries, — 
how can I be wisely confident, or rationally secure, that it may 
not — that it does not — here impose upon my credulity ? No 
doubt, my insecurity is incontestable ; and therefore, if wise, as 
I know there is but one path to heaven— as I know, that my 
salvation depends upon walking in it, — as I know, too, that my 
life is uncertain, and that even to-morrow may, possibly, call 
me to the divine tribunal, — if wise, it is evidently urgent, that I 
should immediately, and seriously, attempt to find it out,— not 
suffering my industry to repose, till I cau, without appre^ 
hension, feel, that my confidence is not rashness, nor my 
security presumption.’’ Thus, it seems to me, would my sen- 
sibility reason, were I a Protestant. It is, certainly, thus that 
the Protestant should reason. 

In life, no one is completely reasonable, but he, that knows 
the true religion, or he that seeks it properly; — no one com- 
pletely happy , but he, that is secure of professing it. Doubt, 
and insecurity, in religion, — and these must he the case with 
the consistent Protestant, — are unhappiness, and folly. Let, 
then, the adversaries of our religion, — suspending, at least, 
their prejudices against it,— let them consult its maxims, and 
study its claims to their veneration. It has claims to their 
veneration, of which they are not aware. Conducted by the 
hand of wisdom, let them only have the fortitude to survey 
them. It is the religion, which long, and alone, enlightened 
all the civilized portions of the universe; expelled the darkness, 
and clouds, of idolatry, and superstition ; and numbered among 
its professors the learned, and virtuous, of fifteen centuries. 
It is the religion, which stiH sheds its beams over every part 
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of the globe ; — the religion of the most polished, and extensive, 
kingdoms; and the religion, too, which immense multitudes, 
in each of these great divisions, — the learned, the wise, the 
philosopher, the statesman, and the hero, — deem it their happi- 
ness, and their honour, to adore. With these claims, — had it 
even no others, — but it has countless others,— with these claims 
only, it should, to any mind, that is not ruled by prejudice, 
appear to merit investigation. The consequence would be, — 
let who may be the fortunate man, that makes it, — he will, 
I do not say, embrace our religion, — his passions, his interests, 
his self-love, may preclude that effect, — he will, at least, re- 
spect it; — he will own, that it is very different from what his 
ignorance had been taught unjustly to suppose it ; — he will own, 
that, while his own faith rests upon a pillar of sand, the faith 
of the Catholic rests upon the centre of a rock ; — while his own 
confidence reposes upon conjectures, possibilities, and perhapses, 
the confidence of the Catholic reposes, in calm conviction, upon 
that immoveable basis, which, though buffeted, incessantly, 
during the lapse of eighteen centuries, not the powers of heH 
have been able to overthrow it. 

CoDtre tous les dangers l’Eglise nous rassure : 

La raison est douteuse, et la foi toujours sftre. Bernis. 



(B.) PAGE 4. 

The Protestant , by his principles , peculiarly obliged to 
investigate the truth of religion . 

The circumstance, which constitutes the chief difference be- 
tween the Catholic and the Protestant, — and which must, for 
ever, while it subsists, keep open the unhappy breach between 
their respective communions, — is the difference of their respective 
leading principles. The Catholic , knowing that our great 
Legislator has given his laws, and revealed his doctrines, to 
mankind, believes, therefore, that he has, also, appointed 
some competent provision for their due observance, and pre- 
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serration : — Seeing, that the truths of religion, because divine, 
are essentially One, — he, consequently, feels, — since means 
should always be adapted to their end, —that, of course, the 
divine wisdom has established some medium, by which this 
Unity may be maintained. — The Catholic, considering the 
weakness of the human mind, which is so easily the dupe of 
error, and illusion ; and combining this with the nature of 
divine Faith, which admits neither error, doubt, nor insta- 
bility, — concludes, that, therefore, there must exist some prin- 
ciple, by which both the faithful may be guarded against 
deception, may be fixed in their belief, and secured even from 
the painful perplexities of doubt, or instability. Accordingly, — 
for, there is no other principle adapted to all these ends, — 
the Catholic admits in the Christian church the existence of an 
Infallible Tribunal, — conformably to that declaration of Christ* 
addressed to its Pastors — “ He, that hears you, hears Me.” It 
is under the shelter, and by the force, of this authority, that, 
not only are the unity, and integrity, of the divine truths pre- 
served, but the faithful are, alike, secured against the artifices 
of error, and the perplexities of doubt. 

The Protestant, — in direct opposition to all this, — emanci- 
pated from all the subjections of control, — bold, intrepid, and 
confident, in his own opinion, — admits no principle, or rule, of 
Faith, but his own Private Judgment, — no arbiter of belief, 
but his own private reason. Conceiving that the proper use 
of reason is to reason, and to judge; and hearing St. Paul say — 
" Prove all things; and hold fast that which is good,” — the 
Protestant hence concludes, that faith has no other foundation; — 
security no other basis, save the convictions of private judg- 
ment, reposing upon the process of private examination. The 
leading principle, therefore, of Protestantism , — the reverse of 
that of Catholicity, — is the authority alone of private opinion . 
This is the sole tribunal of the consistent Protestant’s belief. — 
The adoption of this principle was, indeed, the necessary result 
of the rejection of the authority of the ancient church. Circum- 
stanced as Luther was, the reformation could not proceed with- 
out it. Accordingly, it was the first maxim, which he pressed 
upon his followers. “ Why,” he said unceasingly to them, 
“ why make so much noise, and eternally teaze us, with the 
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name of the Church ? Know , that we judge the church , and 
the apostles , and the angels too. Only read; and , as the 
apostle tells you, hold to that , which you find good.” The 
principle has not died away with Luther. It is still the funda- 
mental principle of Protestantism. When it ceases to be such, 
the fabric of Protestantism falls to ruin. " It is,” says Dr. 
Tom line, “ the unalienable privilege of every Christian to form 
his own religious opinions ; and to worship God , in the manner T 
which appears to him most agreeable to the scriptures. And 
every diminution of this right ; every mode of compulsion ; and 
every species of restraint , which is not required by the public 
safety, is inconsistent with the idea of a moral agent , and in the 
strongest degree repugnant to the spirit of the gospel ” — “ If 
any man says a learned Archbishop of Tuam, “ neglect to 
inquire into the religion , which he has embraced, let him not think , 
that God will excuse him , at the last day , on the pretext, that his 
parents , or friends , brought him up in that religion. A Jew, 
a Turk , or a heathen , might excuse himself in the same manner. 
No ; look into your Bibles , there you will find, St. Paul directs 
you to prove all things , and to hold fast that, which is good. 
It is impossible to distinguish false, from true, teaches, unless a 
man tries , examines, and searches into their doctrines.” But, it 
is Dr. Watson, who most correctly, and most classically, defines 
the nature of the religion of the Protestant. It is, he says, 
“ et sentire, quce velit ; et qute sentiat, loqui, — to believe, what he 
pleases, and to profess , what he believes .* Hence,” he adds,. 

* The above definition of Protestant liberty is taken from Tacitus ^ 
and expresses the bread measure of liberty, which prevailed under the 
reigns of Nerva and Trajan. There are men, whose supercilious, judg- 
ments have thought, that it would have been more becoming tbe prudence 
of a Bishop to have produced a definition of religious liberty from St. 
Paul, rather than from a pagan. But, the case is, there is nothing in St. 
Paul, that expresses the nature of Protestant liberty, either so accurately, 
or so neatly. However, I do think, that, if iudeed it were wise to fetch 
tbe definition of the Christian religion from pagans at all, — the definition 
of Seneca would have beeu, though not quite so correct, yet wiser; and 
from a Bishop, more judicious ; Illud credere, quod decet, non quod licet, — 
to believe, not what each one pleases, but what is right; — because, as another 
old writer of similar proverbs, or sentences, says, “ Cui ornne licet credere, 
quodvult , plusvult credere, quam licet ; — the man that is allowed to believe all, 
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with great consistency, “ we are far from wishing you to trust 
the word of the clergy, for the truth of your religion; we beg of 
you to examine it to the bottom; to try it; to prove it; and not 
to hold it fast , unless you find it good." 

Therefore, examination is the duty of every individual Pro- 
testant. No one, by the maxims of Protestantism, is consistent, 
or secure, without it. The circumstance of professing himself 
the member of any particular establishment, because he was 
born, baptized, and educated, in it, is, by these maxims , the 
most dangerous credulity, which his self-love, or his partiality, 
can adopt. Each member of. each Protestant establishment is 
such, by his own maxims , because, after mature discussion, he 
has convinced his own good sense, that the tenets of such 
establishment are, alone, divine. Were he a member upon 
any other principle, he would violate the most essential maxim 
of the reformation, — build Protestant faith upon a Popish 
basis ; — or rather, as some of the reformers observed to Luther, 
he would, if consistent , run back to the pale of Popery. In 
short, it is true, that, by the leading maxim of Protestautism, 
no one is a consistent Protestant, whose belief does not lean 
upon the conviction of his own reason, resulting from the pro- 
cess of examination, and comparison. Thus, the believer of the 
thirty-nine articles is such, not because his church, or his 
father, believes the thirty-nine articles, — but, because, after 
weighing them seriously, he has discovered, as he supposes, 
that they are true. The Lutheran is such, not because Luther 
believed, or “said so,” — but, because he has ascertained, that 
what Luther believed, and said, is divine. The Calvinist such, 
not upon the authority of Calvin, but upon the evidence, that 
Calvin’s doctrines are revealed. Each one, in each establishment, 
is as much obliged to discuss the tenets of his religion, as the 
man who formed it first, — the Anglican, as much as Cranmer ; — 
the Lutheran, as much as Luther ; — the Calvinist, as much as 
Calvin. Whatever may be the piety, the talents, or the. learn- 

that he chooses t will chose to believe more , than he should believe .” Blit, after 
all, as the definition expresses very accurately the nature of the boundless 
liberty of the philosophical system of Protestant theology, I prefer it to 
any other, which accident has ever cast into my way from any other 
Protestant divine. 
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mg, of those apostles, — or of any number of men,— although, in 
a variety of cases, and on many subjects, their authority may 
create a presumption of their truth, — yet, in religion, by the 
constitutions of Protestantism , to believe, upon such presump- 
tion, is not only unwise partiality,— but, as faith must be divine, 
and therefore founded upon nothing human, — it is criminal par- 
tiality, and the violation of the laws of faith. 

I will not pretend to determine to what precise point the 
labours of Protestant investigation should proceed. From the 
nature of Protestant maxims, it should be very widely extended : 
for, as every reformer, and heresiarcb, with equal confidence, 
and with equal authority, lays claim to the exclusive possession 
of the truth, it should extend to the comparative estimate, and 
merits, of each, and of all, their doctrines. This, from the import 
of Protestant principles, — however difficult, or absurd, it may 
appear, — should, in reality, appear necessary. For, why may 
not what Sabellius, or Donatus, or Arius, believed, and taught, 
be equally correct, and true, as what Cranmer, or Luther, or 
Calvin, have intruded upon their followers? However, as such 
discussion is impossible, — although, by a foolish principle, 
necessary, — I will suppose, and admit, that wisdom may dis- 
pense with a considerable portion of it. The investigation of 
every religion, in order to ascertain the true one, would be like 
the experiment of trying every kind of medicine, in order to 
find out the best. 

But behold, at least, what no Protestant can neglect, both 
without the violation of his own principles, and the violation of 
the interest, which he is bound to feel for his salvation. He 
has abandoned, and divorced himself from the bosom of his 
parent church ; from that society, which, once the only pre- 
vailing, is still the principal, one, which enlightens, and guides, 
the Christian universe; — he has detached himself from it, and 
associated himself to a society, created within the interval of a 
few years, under the auspices of a few obscure individuals. 
The act of separating from one church, and of associating with 
another, is, certainly, not only of its own nature, infinitely 
momentous, but, if the former should chance to be the true 
church, — and the latter, consequently, spurious, — it is one of 
the most dreadful acts, which reason, in its evagations; or 
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the passions, in their violence, can commit. Even the intre- 
pidity of Luther trembled at its danger. “ I turned pale ” he 
says, “ and often stood aghast , on the brink of the precipice , 
which seemed to yawn beneath me” It evidently calls loudly for 
serious investigation. It is evidently prudent, that the man, 
who ventures to perform it, should know well the grounds, and 
motives, of his conduct ; — should know well the doctrines, and 
examine well the mutual claims, of the two churches, which he 
thus places in competition, — in order that he may be rationally 
convinced of the superior excellence of that, to which he thinks 
proper to give the preference. This, it will be allowed, was 
necessary, or wise at least, at the awful period of the reforma- 
tion, for the men, who had been born, baptized, and educated 
in the bosom of catholicity. Well, the necessity of such know- 
ledge, and examination, is just equally urgent, at the present 
epoch, as it was on that occasion ; not merely because the con- 
viction, which arises from examination, is the acknowledged 
basis of Protestant belief, — not merely because the authority of 
the Protestant establishment is no authority to the Protestant, — 
since he considers it fallible, — but because it is just as criminal, 
at present, to remain separated from the church of Christ, as it 
was, at the period of the reformation, to separate from it ; — just 
as sinful to continue in the wilful denial of the truth, as it was* 
at first, wilfully to abandon it. In both cases, the crime is 
great, because, in both cases, there is a rejection of what God had 
commanded should be believed, and the adoption of what he had 
reprobated, under the threat of eternal punishment. As for the 
age of error, or the duration of the interval of separation from 
the true church, or the circumstance of being born of parents, 
who have been long separated from it, — these are no more apo- 
logies for the profession of error, or for the continuation in such 
separation, than the long practice of vice, or the misfortune of 
being born of vicious parents, are excuses for the perpetration 
of vice. Indeed, comparing the conduct of the modern Pror 
testant, with that of the first Protestant separatists, and mea- 
suring both by the principles of Protestantism, there is no 
doubt, but, by those maxims, the conduct of the former is often 
less justifiable, than the separation of the latter. But, at all 
events, no separation , by Protestant principles , is justifiable. 
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which is not the effect of conviction , proceeding from serious 
examination . Therefore, if the modern Protestant have exa- 
mined the subject less seriously, than the early separatist,— if 
his conviction be less enlightened, — so, of course, his oonduct is 
less justifiable ; and his continuation in the state of separation 
from the ancient church, by another consequence, is more 
criminal. Yes, and did I even suppose, and admit, that Luther, 
and his associates, acted right in detaching themselves from the 
church, yet would it be — as I have proved — a violation of the 
rule of Protestantism to abandon it, or to remain in a state of 
separation from it, upon their authority ; because, by that rule, 
authority is nothing ; and self-conviction alone, every thing, — - 
wisdom, light, grace, the voice of the divinity. But, suppose 
the case, that Luther, and those men, had acted wrong, — then, 
doubtless, it is wrong to imitate them. There is nothing in 
reason, or in religion, to justify the imitation of them ; because 
there is nothing in reason, or in religion, that justifies the imi- 
tation of bad example, — particularly when the criminality of the 
example can be detected. In short, — for I have dwelt too long 
upon the proofs of what hardly needed any proof, — such, by the 
maxims of the reformation, is the necessity of an enlightened 
conviction of the truth ; and such, by the injunctions of re- 
velation, the necessity of its profession, that there is nothing, 
that can justify the wilful rejection of its doctrines; nothing, 
that can excuse the wilful separation from its authority. In 
religion, whoever errs, errs at the peril of damnation. It is 
equally said of the misleader, and the misled, (although, cer- 
tainly, the measure of their punishments will differ)— it is 
equally said, “whoever believes not , shall be condemned” 

Therefore, should the Protestant's disbelief, and rejection of 
catholicity, to be consistent , — be essentially enlightened, — the 
result of calm discussion, and the effect of impartial comparison. 
But, it is when I come to investigate his claims to these acts of 
wisdom, — when I measure bis knowledge of our religion, I 
know not what I most experience, whether contempt for his 
ignorance, astonishment at his inconsistency, or pity for his 
insensibility to the awful interests of his salvation. I have read 
a multitude of our modern Protestant writers, — I have con- 
versed with a considerable number of the learned, and po- 
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Kshed /members of the Establishment ; and I have ascertained, 
what is the share of information, which, in the lower walks of 
life, the vulgar possess of our religion : and I have no hesi- 
tation in asserting it, — its writers possess little; — its gentry 
less ; — the vulgar none . I will not attribute the strange asser- 
tions of the writers to wilful misrepresentation, (I would 
rather impeach the head, than the heart ; — the understanding, 
rather than the will,) but considering their descriptions of our 
religion, as the measure of their knowledge of it, — there is no 
boldness in declaring, that they are ignorant — very grossly 
ignorant — of its tenets. Or, if indeed, they do know them, 
they are then very crimiually unjust, and illiberal, in our 
regard. I could produce, — and shall indeed produce, by the 
way of specimen, — a few extracts from the works of some of 
them, which prove a measure of ignorance, that is disgraceful 
to the scholar; and a degree of illiberality, that is still more 
disgraceful to the Christian. 

The circumstance of the extreme ignorance of catholicity, 
which prevails in this nation, is more or less singular, vltig 
singular, that in a nation, whose writers are innumerable, and 
where almost every writer drags the Catholic religion into no- 
tice, nothing is so little known as the Catholic religion. You 
see it, with solemn insult, derided in nearly every publication ; 
and its mysteries, — insulted objects! — you find, every where 
refuted with a weight of authority, that resembles infallibility, — • 
with an air of triumph, that mocks the force of truth. In 
reality, to judge from these works, there is no species of evi- 
dence, that is half so evident, as the absurdity of Popish doc- 
trines. And yet, amid this host of enlightened adversaries, I 
no not believe, that there is hardly an individual, who has ever 
made the honest study of our tenets the serious object of his 
care. I should be glad to know the Prbtestant, who, under 
the guidance of his own leading maxims, — with wisdom to dif- 
fide in his own religion, and with courage to interrogate ours,— 
has made ours the subject of his meditations ; — has traced its 
features in their proper forms, and attitudes ; and consulted the 
writers, who represent it accurately ; who, in short, has em- 
ployed that same assiduity, and method, in verifying the truth, 
cr the errors, of our religion, which he would do — or perhaps 
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bas done, — in verifying the authenticity, or the falsehood, of a 
title-deed ; or in the examination of a suit, upon which his for- 
tune, and his comforts, may depend in life. Alas ! the wisdom 
of Protestant piety produces few inquirers of this description. 
May God increase their number ! 

As for the ignorance of our religion, which prevails, either in 
the polished circles of society, or among the vulgar, though 
there is much to blame, there is little reason to wonder at it. 
Where the real fountains of knowledge are stopped up, and its 
streams supplied only from the feculence of error, and the exha- 
lations of malevolence, — and where these are the only sources, 
from which the Protestant public derive their notions of catho- 
licity, — of course, it would be vain to look for any thing like 
wise, and accurate, information. But, this circumstance apart, — 
in the great circle of society, the rich are too much immersed in 
pleasure ; the busy are too busy ; and the vulgar too indolent, 
to make truth the serious subject of their industry ; above all, 
where it is of such nature as to place restraints upon their pas- 
sions. 

The world is generally averse 
To all the truth it hears, and sees; 

But swallows nonsense, and a lie, 

With greediness, and gluttony. 

However, it is not the mere aversion, which the world in 
general entertains for truth, nor even the impurity of the source, 
from which the Protestant draws his opinions of catholicity, 
that, alone, are the causes of his ignorance of our doctrines. 
By an act of inconsistency, which is unpardonable in a religion, 
which bids each member “ examine all things, and hold fast 
that only which is true ; ” — which commands each individual to 
be, by this process of examination, “ fully persuaded in his own 
mind; ” — the zeal of the Protestant clergy endeavours to shut 
up to the laity, — as they do, indeed, to themselves, — the only 
sources, from which the correct knowledge of our doctrines can 
be acquired. They drive their flocks from the limpid stream to 
the muddy ditch. Examine all things, they call out ; but 
beware not to examine the writings of the catholics ; see, you 
attend not to their instructions, nor even frequent their society. 
Thus did the late liberal, and enlightened, Dr. Porteus, after 
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the equally liberal, and enlightened, Archbishop Seeker, cau- 
tion the Protestant public, and thus, recently, acted the timid 
and pious Bishop Barrington ; and thus, incessantly, act a great 
portion of the Established clergy. Such is the general process 
of Protestant wisdom, in our regard. What a mockery of jus* 
tice ; what an insult to common sense ! It is the same thing as 
to say, “ Examine, and believe what is false ; but neither dis- 
cuss, nor give any credit to what is true ; believe the accuser, 
who is an enemy, but deny a hearing to the accused : ” — the 
same thing as to say, “ Examine religion, if you please ; but 
examine not the only religion, which it is most your duty to dis- 
cuss ; — or, if you do examine it, examine it, not in the me- 
diums, where you may really trace its divinity, but in those, 
which misrepresent it; — in the writings of men, who either 
know it not, or who, knowing it, deride it.” And behold, it is 
precisely thus, that Popery is examined. Setting aside every 
maxim, which he, every day, pursues in every other interest, 
the Protestant judges, and decides, upon the contested subject 
of catholicity, — from the partial, and angry, documents of in- 
terested adversaries, — from falsehoods, nonsense, and fabri- 
cations. So great is the hostility, which the declaimers against 
Popery have impressed upon the public mind, that a Popish 
vindication is seldom read ; a Popish protestation seldom heeded. 
Not eloquence, upon this subject, — nor even evidence, have any 
influence upon the feelings of the Protestant. We do some 
times present both, in order to persuade him to be, if not wise, 
and just, in his own regard, at least, not to be unjust, in regard 
of us. But, 



His eyes fast shut, his fingers in his ears, 

he totally disregards us. The consequence is, even in this age 
of learning, there are few Protestants so enlightened, as not 
piously to believe, that the poor deluded papist honestly adores 
his wooden Gods, worships the canvas of his pictures, and 
looks up for grace to the ivory of his crucifix ; — few, but either 
indignantly abhor, or kindly pity, us, as idolaters, and the sons 
of Antichrist ! 

But, what is the conclusion, which I deduce from this note ? 
Merely this, — that the Protestant being, by his own principles, 
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obliged to ground his faith upon conviction, resulting froin 
investigation ; and by the interest, which he is bound to feel 
for his salvation, tied also to know the causes of his separation 
from the parent church, — is, consequently, obliged, and tied 
o Iso, to make the study of our principles, and doctrines, the 
serious objects of his attention. His refusal to do this, is an 
act of imprudence, and inconsistency, which there is nothing in 
religion, nor in his own religion, that can justify. In his own 
religion, in particular, and according to his own principles, his 
conviction, without such investigation, is but prejudice; and 
his sincerity, presumption. His piety itself is a flattering 
illusion, that cheats the weakness of his self-love. — And yet, 
where is the Protestant, who has made such investigation ? 
The fact is, — few Protestants are consistent. 



(C.) PAGE 4. 

On the Method of investigating the True Religion . 

There is no circumstance, which — in the case where the 
Protestant does venture to discuss our tenets — contributes 
more effectually to confirm his errors, and to fix his prejudices, 
‘than the method, which he, almost uniformly, pursues, on such 
occasion. 

It is incontestably true, that, as there is, in the various 
departments of science, a variety in the nature of the objects, 
which it embraces ; and a difference in the nature of its truths, 
• — so there must, also, exist a variety, and difference, in the 
modes, and principles, which wisdom employs in their investi- 
gation. Thus, for example, there is an essential difference 
between the nature of physical, mathematical, and historical 
truths ; and, of course, there is a difference between the prin- 
ciples, and process, of reasoning, by which the mind either 
judges of their certainty, or establishes their evidence. It 
judges of the certainty, and establishes the evidence, of physical 
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truths, by the testimony of the senses ; of mathematical truths^ 
by the analogy with ideas ; of historical truths, by the laws of 
credibility, as they are known by the rules of criticism. It is 
so in every branch of science. Each science has its peculiar 
object ; and each object its peculiar principle, by which alone 
its investigation must be pursued. To investigate the truths of 
one science, by the principles of another, would be, not only a 
violation of the dictates of good sense, but the prolific source 
of every species of absurdity. , 

These principles are evident, in regard of human science ; 
and they are, if possible, still more evident, in regard of 
^revealed religion. Revealed religion is the manifestation, 
which the divine wisdom has been pleased to make to man, of a 
code of laws, comprehending a variety of moral precepts, for 
the regulation of his piety ; and a certain number of mysterious 
doctrines, for the exercise of his faith. It were superfluous to 
undertake to prove, either that God can thus communicate his 
will to his creatures, or that be really has communicated it. 
Both these circumstances are admitted by the whole Christian 
world. The doctrines, therefore, of revelation, it is admitted, 
which are destined for the exercise of faith, are mysteries,— ^ 
objects placed beyond the reach of the human understanding, 
— supernatural objects, which reason cannot measure, — abysses, 
which the imagination cannot fathom. Indeed, whoever sup- 
-posea such a thing as religion, supposes naturally such objects 
as mysteries ; because religion being a commerce, or relation, 
between God and man, — between a Being, that is infinite, and 
a creature, that is finite, should obviously comprise something 
that is supernatural, and something that is natural ; — some- 
thing inconceivable, and something conceivable ; — -something, 
that would prompt the mind to adore the divine greatness, and 
something, that would urge it to obedience, and love. 

Hence, having determined the nature of revelation, it is 
evident, what also should be the nature of the method, by 
.which its investigation should be conducted ; and what the 
nature of the principles, by which its certainty should be 
established. The doctrines of revelation are mysterious . There- 
fore, it is evidently fruitless for reason to attempt to measure 
them for, that were attempting to measure, what it is already 
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supposed is infinite, by the little scale of what is finite. It is 
fruitless to undertake to compare them with the properties of 
sensible objects ; — for, that were comparing things, which, it is 
again admitted, have no analogy to each other. The method 
plaiuly to ascertain the certainty of a mystery is not, with 
profane boldness, to attempt to penetrate its properties. — But, 
what, then, is the method, which wisdom, and piety, should 
pursue? Merely this — Ascertain the evidences, and attesta- 
tions, of revelatiou ; — ascertain, whether the pillar of light, 
which moves before the mind, be the light, and the beam, of 
truth; and whether the point, at which it stops, be the temple 
of the Divinity. Ascertain then, whether, in this holy sanc- 
tuary, God speak, and deliver, his sacred oracles. In this 
case, as it is always wise to follow the beam of evidence, and 
always necessary to believe the Divinity, when he speaks, — the 
mind, under the conviction, that she is evidently commanded to 
hear his voice, listens, believes, and adores. But example will 
best explain the nature, and necessity, of this process. Let us 
suppose, that an unbeliever wished to ascertain the truth of 
Christianity. To act by the rules of common sense, he would, 
in the first place, not instantly immerge his reason into a cloud, 
which the eye cannot penetrate, — not immediately call before 
the tribunal of his senses, objects, which are not the objects of 
the senses. If he did this, his incredulity would be confirmed 
at once ; and he would pronounce Christianity to be folly, — 
because himself had the stupidity to discuss it foolishly. — No ; 
he proceeds iu this manner Beginning with the ancient 
scriptures, which are the introduction to revelation, and a part 
of revelation, he studies their authenticity, their veracity, their 
authority : — he weighs the events, which they relate ; the 
prophecies, which they announce ; the figures, which they 
describe; and he applies these to the great mystery, which 
they were destined to prepare, — measuring the certainty of the 
prophecies, by the evidence of their fulfilment ; and the signi- 
fication of the figures, by the reality of their accomplishment. 
He then discusses the history of the life of the Messias ; inter- 
rogates his actions ; considers his miracles ; contemplates his 
death ; views his resurrection. If these evidences satisfy him, 
he, at once, admits revelation : and as revelation is the voice of 
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God, proposing mysteries to his creatures, he hears the mys- 
teries, ‘and reveres them ; — he hears God, and believes him. 

It is thus the unbeliever reasons, when he discusses, with 
wisdom, the certainty of revelation; — it is thus he acts, when 
he becomes a Christian by the process of rational investigation. 
As for the circumstance of not being able to comprehend the 
mysteries of revelation, that neither hurts his feelings, nor 
distresses even the pride of his reason. He has already con- 
vinced himself, that they are true ; — that they are a superior 
order of things^ instituted by God ; and by him ordained to be 
believed by his creatures for the exercise of their obedience. 
Hence, he reveres them with humility, without even wishing 
presumptuously to penetrate their sublimity. Indeed, he re- 
veres them the more, because their sublimity out-measures the 
little reach of his contracted understanding. Feeling, that the 
distance betwixt God and himself is infinite, so he feels, that 
it is reasonable to admit, that the distance should be, also, 
infinite between the thoughts of God, and his own ; or between 
divine, and human, objects. In reality, sublimity in religion is 
a recommendation to religion, not an argument against it; 
whilst, at the same time, the docile veneration of the sublimity, 
which reason cannot reach, is the circumstance, that gives to 
faith its efficacy, and its merit. But, in short, the case is this 
— revelation is a Fact ; and it is of this Fact only , that reason 
can form a judgment. The revealed objects are troths, placed 
out of the circle of human things. It is enough for man to 
prove, that they certainly are revealed enough for him to 
know, that their certainty is sanctioned by the infallibility of 
the Divinity. 

The method, that I have thus delineated, by which the un- 
believer investigates the truth of Christianity, is precisely the 
method, by which the Protestant should discuss the divinity of 
Catholicity. The two cases are exactly, not only analogous, but 
parallel. Both arjt Facts. And the same principles, the same 
process of reasoning, which establish the former, establish the 
latter. There is a pillar of light, that conducts the inquirer to 
the sanctuary of Catholicity, as it does to that of revelation. 
There are prophecies, which foretel the greatness of the true 
church ; — promises, which sanction its stability ; — figures, which 

E 
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characterise its divinity; and miracles, which confirm it. 
There are fixed criterions admitted, as I have remarked in 
the prelude of my discourse, which point it out; and specifically 
distinguish it from all the conventicles of error. Well, it is by 
the light of these, that the Protestant should investigate the 
truth of our religion. He should examine, whether the pro- 
phecies, the promises, and the figures, be fulfilled in its esta- 
blishment; and whether the voice of miracles confirm their 
attestations. Admitting the four characteristics of the Nicean 
Creed, he should examine, whether its antiquity reach 
through every age; — its extent diffuse itself through every 
region ; — its purity train men to holiness ; and its unity 
link them in the bands of harmony, and coneord. If, indeed, 
he find all these circumstances concur ; — if they be all found 
realised in the Catholic Church, — then, as they are admitted to 
be the indexes of truth, the consequence is, that he at once 
admits — he is compelled by his own principles to admit — the 
divinity of Catholicity. As for our mysteries , — since he is 
already tutored to the belief of mysteries, by the admission of 
the Christian dispensation, these should not be a source of any 
hesitation to his reason ; because mysteries, he owns, are 
objects impervious to the eye of reason, — the sole evidence of 
their certainty, resulting from the sole circumstance of the 
evidence of their revelation. Therefore, when once he is assured 
of the existence of this evidence, in regard of Catholicity, — 
as this is all that his reason pretends wisely to ascertain, — he 
should, to be consistent , believe the mysteries, which this evidence 
recommends. Such is the method, by which the truth of our 
religion should be discussed ; and such only is the method, 
by which it can be discussed, consistently. I will not say, 
what would be the result of a discussion, thus conducted. But 
I will venture to say, that whoever seriously undertakes it, 
upon these principles, will acknowledge, that if, indeed, the 
truth of any system is to be tried, and evinced only , by its 
external evidences , the truth of Catholicity is just as well 
evinced as the truth of Christianity ; — or that, if Catholicity be 
a fable, Christianity is a fiction. 

The principles, which I have laid down, as the criterion to 
ascertain the truth, or falsehood, of Catholicity, may indeed 
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be contested by the Deist, or the Socitiian, — because they 
contest, — or rather, because they reject them, in their pre- 
tended mode of investigating the truth, or falsehood, of 
Christianity; — because, profanely bold, they attempt to tear 
asunder the veil, which hangs between the human eye, and 
the sanctuary of the Divinity. But the Protestant, who reveres 
mystery, certainly cannot contest them, — because they are the 
very principles, upon which he believes in Christianity, and in 
Protestantism itself. 

It is not that many Protestants give themselves the trouble 
to discuss, by any method , the claims of our religion ; neither 
do they reject its doctrines, because they have ascertained the 
weakness ef the proofs, which are supposed to establish them/ 
Such, unfortunately, is the effect of ignorance, and prejudice, 
that while the ignorant reject our doctrines upon no principle 
whatever; — the prejudiced, upon no principle but prejudice, — 
even the learned reject them upon no principle but the most 
erroneous, — a principle, which, in them , as believers of the 
mysteries of revelation, is completely inconsistent, and absurd. 
The little portion of Protestants, whom either curiosity may 
prompt to interrogate the divinity of our religion, or whom the 
interests of salvation may induce to study it, — almost uniformly 
commence the important investigation, by consulting, in the 
first place, the nature of its mysteries , — forgetful, quite, of that 
maxim, that the truth of mysteries is evinced by the external 
proofs alone, which recommend them. They instantly call our 
mysteries before the tribunal of their reason ; measure their 
“ height , length, and depth;” — compare them with created 
objects, or with objects, which they can tolerably appreciate, — 
and not finding, that they accord, they reject them as 
absurdities; and the religion, of course, which inculcates 
them, as a fable. The mystery, which usually — and almost 
solely — constitutes the criterion, by which the Protestant pre- 
tends to discuss the claims, or to prove the falsehood, of 
Catholicity, is the divine, and insulted, mystery of Transub- 
stantiation. His guide, and authority, in this discussion are, 
very wisely, his senses! — Because he conceives, as Bishop 
Porteus, after Seeker, remarks, that “if he cannot he sure of 
what his senses tell him, he can he sure of nothing he consults 
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his senses. — His senses discover the form, taste, and properties, 
of bread ; therefore, he concludes, that it is bread ; and that 
the men, who teach, it is not bread, are impostors ; — the men,' 
who believe them, fools ! Such is the process, by which the 
Protestant judges of the claims of Catholicity; and such the 
authority, upon which he solemnly decides them to be absurd. 
I will not pretend to say, what in this decision, is most to be 
admired, — its folly, or its profaneness which is most to be 
condemned, its inconsistency, or its insolence. Both are 
extreme. They bring down religion to a system of human 
philosophy ; — place its divine objects within the same circle as? 
those of nature ; — confound the principles’ of one science with 
those of another ; and subject the power, and wisdom, of the 
dispensations of the Divinity, to the feeble judgment of a feeble 
creature. As if God could not ordain, what reason cannot 
comprehend ; — as if the author of nature could not alter nature’s 
laws ; as if, — which is the case of Transubstantiation, — he 
could not ordain, that the general law of judging of the reality 
of bodies by the testimony of the senses, should, when he 
pleases it, be suspended. This is what the Catholie contends, 
he does. God suspends, we say, in the mystery of Transub- 
stantiation, the general law of nature ; and to prevent our being 
deceived by the testimony of the senses, himself informs us of 
the suspension. In such case, the senses cease to be our guide. 
We consider the testimony, or information, of the , Divinity, as 
the equivalent, at least, of the testimony, or information, of the 
senses : — and it is upon His testimony only , that we believe the 
mystery . 

But, at all events, the mode, by which the Protestant judges 
of the truth, or falsehood, of Catholicity, is a violation of Pro- 
testant maxim ; and did he only — as he should do, to act con- 
sistently, — apply it to the discussion of the truth, or falsehood, 
of Protestantism, he would draw this conclusion, — similar to 
that, which I have just stated, — that, if Catholicity be a fable, 
Protestantism, too, is a fiction ; — he would conclude, that both 
ajre fictions ; — that all revealed truth is fiction, — because he 
absurdly discussed it upon erroneous principles. It is the 
influence of these principles, that is daily undermining the 
fabric of Protestantism ; and erecting upon its ruins the pan- 
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demonium of infidelity. It is well, that Protestants are not, all, 
reasoners. If they did all reason, and reasoned upon these 
principles, the consequence would be, that the pale of Pro- 
testantism would soon be converted into the school of Soci^ 
maoism, at best. This, indeed, is what one of the wisest of .the 
pbilosophists foretels, must, inevitably, be the case, ere long. 
“ A coup sur” be says, “ils demcndront torn Sociniens, pour 
thonneur de leur philosophic ” In reality, .what was, or is, the 
religion of the most distinguished characters, even in this 
nation, who have followed, or who follow up, these principles ? 
Evidently Socinian. I might, I think, without the .imputation 
of rashness, say more, — for, as Socinianism, like Protestantism, 
is bat a mere mid-way region in the air, presenting nothing 
firm for the foot to stand upon, — I might, without rashness, say, 
that a great portion of these men were deists. However, with- 
out saying this, how many could I name, whom the piety of the 
Protestant reveres, whose faith was but fancy, and whose 
religion was but the fortunate combination of happy prejudices. 
What were our Newton, Locke, Tillotson, Chilling worth, 
Stilliogfleet, Hoadley, Paley, — but Socinians at best, although 
with very different shades of credulity, and inconsistency? I 
could, too,; point out several distinguished members of the 
Established Church, at the present period, whose works are 
deeply tinctured with Socinianism; whose logic is Socinian; 
and who, if they be not really Socinians by profession; should , 
certainly, be such, “ pour Vhonneur dc leur philosophic” — In fact, 
whoever, in any system of revealed religion, either believes, or 
disbelieves, aught, upon the principles, by which, I have said, 
the Protestant is induced to disbelieve the tenets of Catholicity; 
should — if only he were consistent — be either a Socinian, or a 
deist. The man, who pretends to determine the truth, or the 
falsehood, of a mystery, by the testimony of his senses, or the 
measure of his reason, should not, it is certain, be a Pro- 
testant. 

Each science then, as I have' laid it down, as the basis of 
this note, — each science has its own peculiar principles ; — 
philosophy, its own— theology, its own. t Apply them properly, 
and they lead to truth ; confound them, and they generate error. 
It is from this confusion of principles, that error has pullulated 
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with such prolific fecundity. “ Allow me only” says Bayle, 
“ to confound the principles of the sciences , and to reason from 
a wrong principle , and I can prove any thing ” Yes, and 
even without this confusion of principles, suppose, — which is a 
less deviation from wisdom, — suppose a mere mistake in the 
application of right principles, — such is the nature of truth, and 
the nature of logic, — the consequences, thus deduced, must, 
inevitably, be wrong. An error in the mode of reasoning, as 
well as an error in the principle, or prsBinissae, is always a 
source of error in the conclusion; just as naturally as a wrong 
calculation, in any part of a sum in arithmetic, must render the 
whole product incorrect. But it is in theology, still more than 
in any other science, that these maxims should be observed, — 
in theology, that science, of all others, the most sacred, and 
sublime, whose truths are “immeasurable as the thoughts of 
God,” and whose mysteries are as unfathomable as the divine 
abysses. Hence, I will just remark, that,. as Plato expelled 
from his school, whoever, even upon the objects of human 
sciences, adopted erroneous principles for their guide, so should 
Christianity reject from its sanctuary all those paralogistic 
reasoners, who, pretending to respect revelation, discuss the 
claims of Catholicity by the nature of its mysteries ; and reject 
its mysteries, because their reason, or their senses, cannot 
penetrate them. I am not an enemy to reasoning ; — only, in 
the name of philosophy, let men reason with consistency ; — and 
in the name of religion, let them reason by the religious prin- 
ciples, which they profess. 

, I might censure some other methods, by which the adver- 
saries of our religion affect to discuss its claims, and to refute 
its errors. To do this, they often select one of its detached, or 
only correlative, parts, — an article, perhaps, that is subordinate 
to another, upon which it leans, as its basis. The consequence 
is, that, considered in this point of view, it appears dark, 
broken, and imperfect ; just as certain parts of nature, or art, 
considered without relation to the great ends, and order, to 
which they should be referred, appear incoherent, and in- 
explicable. The rule, then, which good sense should adopt, 
when it considers our religion, should be this, — not to view it in 
detached parts, but to contemplate the great whole together : 
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for, contemplated thus, it presents to the eye a structure pro- 
portioned, although stupendous; and,, although stupendous, 
simple, — like those harmonic edifices, which the hand of genius 
has erected, exhibiting new beauties, and proportions, each 
time that they are examined. — Or if, indeed, curiosity will 
consider the detached parts of our religion, let it consider them, 
in the order, in which they depend upon each other, — ad- 
vancing, as along a chain, from link to link ; or, as in a 
mathematical demonstration, from proposition to proposition, 
from antecedent to consequent. Discussed even in this man- 
ner, our religion presents the scene of the most pleasing, and 
striking, combinations, — the results of order, harmony, con- 
sistency, and wisdom. 

There are others, who, pretending to study the claims of our 
religion, select, as the fittest objects of their examination, the 
abuses , which cast a shade upon its beauty. As if the very 
instinct of good sense did not reprobate such folly ! If abuses 
were the criterion to ascertain the merits, or the demerits, of 
an institution, then should the best, and wisest, of institutions, 
of every order, and every description, — divine, and human, 
religious, and civil, — be reprobated, and condemned ; and, 
consequently, abolished, and annihilated ; for, among them all, 
there is not one, in which abuses are not common. No doubt, 
our religion has its abuses. But then, wisdom should inquire ; 
— are they the parts of its creed ; or the ingredients in its 
constitution ? Do they form any portion of its principles,, of its 
tenets, or its spirit ? Wisdom should ask all this ; and it 
would find, that all the abuses of our religion are parasitical 
plants, introduced, and planted, in its pastures, by the hands of 
passion, ignorance^ bigotry, and superstition, — growing,, it is 
too true, under the broad shade of Catholicity, and twining, 
sometimes, — it is equally too true, — their tendrils round its 
branches ; but, not growing there naturally, nor constituting 
any part of its trunk, its branches, or its foliage. I might add 
also, that these abuses* numerous as they are, would, if can- 
didly examined, be found, in general, of a nature, or import, 
too trifling, and insignificant, to arrest the notice of good 
sense. 

I pass over several other methods, by which the Protestant 
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affects to discuss our doctrines. I will only remark, that few 
indeed discuss them wisely; few discuss them consistently with 
the dictates of their own principles. Foolish argonauts! 
affecting to seek for truth, they seek for it upon seas, and in 
tracks, which do not conduct to it ; and they seek for it so 
very indolently, that did they even seek in the right track* 
they would not deserve to find it. I am no bigot, when I 
repeat it,— whoever would rationally, and piously, discuss our 
tenets, would discover, and acknowledge, their divinity. 



(d.) page 6. 

On the Unity of the Church. 



To the various texts, which, either I have cited, or to which 
I have alluded in the body of my discourse, I might add several 
others, which, while they prove, that unity is an essential 
attribute of truth, prove also, that it is an essential appendage 
of the true church. In the variety of similies, and parables, 
which allude to the Church, it is represented, every where, 
under the figure of something, which terminates in unity ; or 
which is remarkable for the closeness of the bands, which 
keep its parts together. It is a “fold,” under the guidance 
“ of One shepherd — a “family,” under the authority “of 
One parent — a “ chosen people,” under the control “of One 
prince” It resembles the human body, in which each member, 
joined together, feels, moves, and acts, in concert. “ Wherefore ” 
says St. Paul to the Corinthians, “ I beseech you, that you all 
speak the same thing ; that there be no divisions among you ; 
that you be perfectly joined together, in the same mind, and in 
the same judgment .” (1 Cor. i. 10.) “ Mark them,” he tells 

the Romans, “ that cause divisions , and offences , contrary to 
the doctrine, which you have learned ; and avoid them” 
(Rom. xvi. 17.) “ Walk,” he exhorts the Philippians, “ by 

the same rule; mind the same thing” (Phil. iii. 16.) 
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Neither is there in the compositions of modern eloquence, 
any thing more forcible, and expressive, than a multitude of 
the passages in the ancient fathers, respecting the necessity of 
unity in the church ; and the danger, and crime, of being 
separated from it. “ The chief dignity of the church” says 
St. Clement of Alexandria, “ like the principle of its construc- 
tion, reposes upon its Unity” “ Ecplesice quoque eminehtia, 
sicut principium construction is, est ex unitate , nihil habens sibi 
simile, vel (equate ” (Strom. Lib. 7.) “ No more,” says Origeu, 

“ than the fornicator, or the idolater, can he, who is broken off 
from the unity of the church, possess eternal life” “ Sicut hi, 
qui fomicationibus, immunditiis, et idoloi'um cultibus, maculaii 
sunt, regnum Dei non possidebunt, ita et hi, qui in heresim 
declinaverunt” (Ep. ad Tit.) — “ The church ,” aays St. Cyprian^ 
€t is One, widely extended by the diffusion of its fecundity ; just 
as there are many rays of light, but One sun ; many branches 
of a tree, but One root ; many streams of water, but One 
fountain . The church diffuses its rays over all the universe, 
yet is its light One, and its Unity indivisible * “ Ecclesia unti 

est, qua in multitudinem latius incremento foecunditatis exten- 
ditur ; quomodo soils multi radii , sed unum lumen; el rand 
arboris multi, sed robur unum, tenaci radice f undatum; et cum 
de fonte uno rivi plurimi defluunt , numerositas licet diffusa 
videatur exundantis copice largitate , unitas tamen servatur in 
origine. Avelle radium solis a corpore, dwisionem lucis unitas 
r(on capit . Ab arbor e f range ramum, fr actus germinare non 
poterit . A fonte pr decide rivum, pracisus arescet. Sic ecclesia, 
Domini luce, per orbem totum radios suos porrigit. Unum 
tamen lumen est, quod ubique diffunditur ; nec unitas corporis 
separator. (Lib. de Unit. Eccl.) — “ The Catholic church alone, * 
says Lactantius, “ retains the true worship ; she alone is the 
source of truth, and the residence of faith . — She alone is the 
temple of God, into which whoever enters not, or which 
whoever quits, forfeits the hope of life, and the prospect of 
salvation ” “ Sola, igitur, catholica ecclesia est, qua verum cut* 
turn retinet . Hie est fons veritatis ; hoc est dondcilium fidei ; 
hoc temphan Dei, quo, si quis non intraverit, vel a quo, si quis 
exiverit, a spe vita et salutis aterna alienus est ” (Inst. Lib. 
iii. c. 30.) — See, also, St. Chrysostom, Horn, ii Epist. ad 
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Ephes., and passim ; — St. Austin, de Unit. Eccl. ; — St. Op- 
tatus ; Mil. Lib. i. ; — St. Cyril of Jerusalem, Cent. 15. — 
Or rather, consult any of those venerable writers, who make 
mention of the church. Among them, there is not one, — not a 
solitary individual, — who, making mention of it, does not teach, 
that it is essentially One, — One hi the unity of its faith ; and 
One, in the unity of its external communion. This circum- 
stance was so universally admitted, in the fourth century, that 
in the year 895, under the Emperors Arcadius and Honorius, 
a general law was passed, declaring all those heretics, who did 
not profess the Catholic religion. “ Hereticorum vocabulo con - 
tinentur; et latis adversus eos sanctionibus debent succumbere , 
qui vel levi argumento, a judicio catholics religionis, et tramite, 
detecti fuerint deviare” 

It would indeed, — such is the evidence of the necessity of 
the Unity, of the church, — it would be just as easy to produce 
quotations, in acknowledgment of this necessity, from Protestant, 
as it is from Catholic, writers* The first apostles of the reforma- 
tion, — Luther, Melancthon, Beza, &c. — all admitted it; and 
the most enlightened portion of the clergy, that have, at any 
period,, since the introduction of Protestantism, adorned this 
nation, — the Montagues, Pearsons, Thorndykes, Taylors, — have 
borne eloquent testimony of its certaiuty. In reality, the in- 
stinct of reason suggests it. Truth is One; therefore , the church 
is One. The reason why each one believes, that his own 
church is the “ right one,” is because he believes, that his own 
church is the only true one. It were folly to imagine, that any 
man can be so absurd as to suppose, that his own church is the 
“right one;” and that the church, which differs from it, can 
be “ a right” — or a true — one also. That were supposing, that 
truth, and falsehood, were both right ; or both true. But the 
case is, whoever believes in any church, necessarily believes, — 
if only be reason at all upon the subject, — that alL the churches, 
which dissent from that church, are false churches, — spurious 
establishments, erected by the hands of passion. And hence, 
exclusive doctrines are the dictate of common sense, and the 
received opinion of nearly every sect, that pretends to venerate 
Christianity. 
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(k.) page 8. 

On the Supremacy of St. Peter . 



If there be any passages in the Scriptures, which it would seem 
almost impossible for ignorance to misunderstand, or for simpli- 
city to mistake, — any passages, which prejudice could not misin- 
terpret, nor sophistry distort ; — if there be any passages, which, 
to the Protestant, explaining them by the Protestant rule, should 
appear clear, easy, and perspicuous, — which need neither glos- 
sary, nor annotation, — to my ideas, they are those, which 
establish the super-eminence of St. Peter over the rest of his 
fellow apostles. Considering the context of these passages, the 
peculiarity of language, which expresses them ; and the peculi- 
arity of circumstances, which they relate, — their meaning, to 
my feelings of common sense, (and it is to such only, that I 
wish to appeal, in this note,) their meaning appears so obvious, 
that I wonder, how even prejudice, or passion, can contrive to 
misconceive them. Indeed, blind as are prejudice, and passion, 
I do believe, that if it were not, also, their interest to miscon- 
ceive them, their misconception would be rare. 

Appealing then, to the mere context, and language, of these 
passages, without any other commentary, but what instantly 
presents itself to the understanding, behold the texts, to which 
I mean to allude. I might appeal to several ; but I will select 
only two>— the promise , which Christ made to Peter, of the 
supremacy ; and the completion of the promise ; — the former, 
contained in the sixteenth chapter of St. Matthew the latter, 
in the twenty-first ef St. John. 

In the sixteenth chapter of St. Matthew, from the 13th to 
the 20th verse, it is related, that Jesus, having interrogated his 
disciples, respecting their faith in his person, Peter instantly 
answered by a strong attestation, that he believed him to be the 
Messias, and the Son of God ; “ Thou art Christ 99 he said, “ the 
Son of the living God. 9 * Jesus, praising the fervor of his faith. 
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and designing, doubtlessly, to reward it, replied, “ Blessed art 

thou , Simon Bar-Jona and I say to thee , That thou 

art Peter , (that is ; a rock,) and upon this rock I will build my 
church ; and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. And 
I will give to thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven ; and what - 
soever thou shalt bind on earth , shall be bound , also , in heaven ; 
and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth , shall be loosed, also , 
in heaven ” 

Sophistry, and even learning, apart, — it is here evident, in 
the first place, that the words of Jesus are, immediately, ad- 
dressed to Peter. , “ I say,” to thee, “ Thou art Peter; whatso- 
ever thou shalt bind,” &c — All this is personal ; not another 
apostle is named ; not another alluded to. To remove even the 
suspicion, which any might conceive, that what he said was not 
personal, Jesus calls the individual, to whom he speaks, by his 
name: — “ Simon,” he says. He even does more; for, as there 
was another Simon in the company, — Simon, the brother of 
Thaddeus, — in order, evidently, to obviate the difficulty, which 
the, ingenuity of prejudice, or the subtility of error, might pos- 
sibly cull from this circumstance, — he distinguishes the Simon, 
to whom he addresses himself, from the Simon, who is the 
brother of Thaddeus ; — he names him Simon, son of Jonas.— ^ 
Next, the motive of this nice attention to distinguish Peter fr6m 
the rest of his associates is as obvious, as the distinction itself. 
Peter had distinguished himself from them, by the peculiar 
readiness of his faith, and the energy, with which he professed 
it. The motive of Jesus was to reward them; and to render 
more conspicuous, and incontestable, the peculiar dignity, which 
he was proceeding to confer upon him. But,. it is in conferring 
this dignity, and in pointing out the nature of it, — as it was in 
pointing out the person, on whom he designed to bestow it, — 
that the conduct of Jesus is, again, striking. The name of 
Peter, until this occasion, had been “ Simon” Jesus changed 
this, as I remarked, into “ Peter,”— which signifies a rock , — 
adding, immediately, as a reason, “because upon this rock I 
will build my church.” Now, whence a new name, if Simon 
were not intended to have been, personally, pointed out? And 
whence such a name, if he were* not designed to be, personally, 
distinguished from his brethren ? Jesus says, too, “ . upon this 
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rock” And why should he say, “ this rock” and not merely 
a rock, if Peter were not destined to he a foundation, distinct, 
in some respect or other, from the rest of his. fellow-labourers? 
Certainly, just as the strong emblem, — a rock, — is calculated to 
express the stability of the church, so the demonstrative, — 
“ this ,” — is, with equal accuracy, formed .to point out, either 
the individual, or the spot, upon which the sacred fabric is 
destined to repose. Thus, having distinctly indicated the person 
of Peter ; praised his faith ; and constituted him the mysterious 
basis of his church, he proceeds, without any interruption of his 
discourse, — -still , addressing, himself to Peter,— to confer upon 
him the attributes of magistracy, and authority, of which the 
keys are considered the usual symbols ; . and the power of bind- 
ing, and loosing, the usual appendages. 

When, T>y the. Protestant rule of interpretation, the literal 
meaning, or acceptation, of any text is clear ; or not combated 
by any other text, that is clearer, or equally clear, with itself,- — 
in such case, the rule declares, that the literal meaning, or ac- 
ceptation, should be adopted. Now, setting aside the artifices 
of conventions, and the prejudices of education,— supposing any 
individual, not yet influenced by the passions, and interests, of 
party, were to read the promises made to Peter ; and to inter- 
pret them by their obvious import,— that is, by the above rule 
of interpretation, r—what is the meaning, which his reason would 
naturally affix to them ? Certainly, in the first place, that they 
allude, to Peter, because they are addressed to Peter ; secondly, 
that they insure something to Peter, which* they do not insure 
to the rest of the apostles, because Peter alone is named,— no 
other being even alluded to. Else, he must suppose, that 
Christ speaks to Peter, and does not mean Peter; and that 
when he promises something, individually* to Peter, by a 
mental reservation, he intends to bestow it upoti all ! Is not 
such supposition absurd , Yes ; it is supposing, that Jesus 

spoke preposterously ; — it. is taking from language its ordinary 
signification, and is the grossest violation of the rule, which I 
have just laid down. Hence, among the fathers, and ancient 
writers, of the church, there is not one, who giving the literal, 
and proper, interpretation of the passage, does not explain it, as 
referring to Peter only, and to his supremacy. See Origen, 
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Horn. 5. in Exod. St. Cyprian, de Discipline, et Hal)., Virg, 
Ep. 65, 70, 71, &c. — St. Athanasius, in Ep. ad Fel. ; — St. Je- 
rom, passim ; — St. Gregory Naz. de Moderatione Servandd in 
Disp. ; — St. Chrysostom, Horn. 55. in Mat. &c. ; — St. Cyril 
Alex. L. ii. in Joan. &c. ; — Theophylactus, in cap. ii. Lucas ; — 
St. Ambrose, L. vi. Luc..; — St. Austin, serin. 201. 203. &c. 
But why enumerate a long catalogue of names ? I have ob- 
served, that the writers of every remote period are united in the 
same interpretation. The fact is, — and whoever will peruse 
the passage with candour, will own it ; — the interpretation, which 
they have followed, and which I have given, is alone plain, 
easy, natural, and obvious. — Every other is confused, forced, 
distorted, and unnatural. 

But, to come to the fulfilment of the promise : — We read, in 
the twenty-first chapter of St. John, that, before his ascension, 
Jesus appeared to his disciples, at the lake of Tiberias. He 
conversed with them ; was present at their repast ; and, after 
they had completed it, addressed himself, in this very singular 
manner, to St. Peter : “ Simon, son of John, dost thou love 
me, more than these ? Simon answered , Yea, Lord, thou 
knowest, that I love thee . And Jesus said, Fee© my 
LAMBS.” 

“ Again, Jesus said to him , Simon, son of John, dost thou 
love me? — Simon answered; Yea, Lord, thou knowest, that 
I love thee . Jesus again repeated ; Feed my lambs.” 

A third time, Jesus asked him, Simon , son of John , dost 
thou love me ? Here, the apostle was afflicted, — apprehensive, 
probably, either that Jesus doubted of his sincerity; or trem- 
bing, perhaps, at the recollection of his former presumption, 
which had been the prelude to his fall, he modestly replied, 
“ Lord, thou knowest all things ; thou knowest, that I love 
thee ” — Here Jesus added, “ Feed my sheep.” 

The above passage is, certainly, one of those, whose every 
feature is remarkable ; and intended, evidently, to convey the 
impression of seme effect, more striking even than the generality 
of our Saviour’s conversations with his apostles. Behold, then, 
what common sense suggests, as its most apposite signification. 
It is evident, in the first place, — as it was on the occasion of the 
promise in St. Matthew, — that Jesus, here again, immediately. 
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and personally, points out the individual, to whom he addresses 
his discourse. “ Simon” he says; — and to prevent the pos- 
sibility of conceiving, that he might, perhaps, mean Simon, the 
brother of Thaddeus, he adds, Simon , son of John . It is, con- 
sequently, plain, that he does not here intend to address himself 
to all his apostles. This, also, is plain from Peter’s answers ; 
for, just as the questions were put to Peter only, so Peter only 
answers them, in his own name. — Jesus, then, asks Peter, 
whether he loved him ; — or rather, not whether he loved him, 
but whether he loved him, more than the rest of the apostles, 
who were present: “ Lovest thou me, more than these?” 
Now, whence so singular an interrogation? — whence this de- 
mand of a love, superior to that of the other apostles, — unless 
that the nature of the office, or dignity, which he was going to 
confer upon him, was of a nature also, superior to theirs ? In- 
genuity can conceive no other cause for such difference of love, 
but such difference of office, or such super-eminence of dignity. 
And then too, he three times puts to him the question, if he 
love him? Why so singular a question? — for Jesus already 
knew, as Peter remarks, the sincerity of his love. And, above 
all, why so singularly repeated ? — for, nothing similar occurs, in 
the whole series of the sacred text? Without doubt, as the 
whole conduct* of Jesus is here uncommon, it could not be de- 
signed to express merely the common commission to teach, and 
reform, the world. But, observe now the answers of Jesus. 
In reply to the two first assurances of Peter, that he loved him, 
he said, on each occasion, “ Feed my lambs” After the third 
assurance, he added, “ Feed my sheep” In the Holy Scrip- 
tures, the faithful are frequently designated under the figure, 
and appellation, of a flock. Jesus employs this figure, on this 
occasion ; but, he divides the flock into two distinct, and se- 
parate, parts, — into “ lambs ” by which he means the ordinary 
faithful and sheep,” by which he means the pastors of the 
faithful.; — for, just as the lamb is nourished by the sheep, or its 
dam, so are the faithful fed by their pastors with the word of 
God. Now, Jesus confers upon Peter the care, and super- 
intendence, over both these parts, “feed my lambs; feed my 
sheep ” — That there is really question in the words, “feed my 
lambs,” of care, or superintendence, over the faithful, this is a 
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circumstance not even contested by our Protestant adversaries. 
They all allow, that they are synonymous to the order, “ govern 
my faithful ; watch over the Church” Therefore, admitting, 
that there is any meaning in the distinction, which Jesus makes 
between the two portions of his fold, it evidently follows, that, 
as by the words “ feed my lambs” he gives Peter a commission 
to govern the faithful, — so by the terms, “ feed my sheep” he 
gives him a jurisdiction over the pastors of the faithful. Who- 
ever rejects this distinction, makes Jesus speak unintelligibly ; 
and whoever rejects this interpretation of the distinction, takes 
away from analogy its obvious bearings, and from words their 
natural import. Christ compares his Church to a flock; — he 
divides the flock into two parts, — and he gives to Peter the 
superintendence over the whole, “ feed my lambs; feed my 
sheep” The consequence is, that, since he gives Peter a 
superintendence over his whole flock, he confers upon him a 
jurisdiction, distinct from that of the rest of the apostles ; — a; 
jurisdiction, reaching over the whole body of the Church ; — 
over the taught, and the teachers ; over the governed, and the 
governors. 

When I spoke of the promise, which is made to Peter, in 
St. Matthew, I remarked, that the interpretation, which I then 
gave, is that of all the great Christian writers of every age, till 
the era of the reformation. I here repeat the same remark, in 
regard of the texts, which I have cited from St. John. These: 
writers unanimously refer them to Peter ; and expound them, 
as the proof of his supremacy. They all teach, — to use the 
words of St. Ambrose, — that “ Christ established Peter his 
vicar , upon earth He preferred Mm alone , among all; because, 
among all , he alone professed his love' 9 (In cap. ult. Luc.) 
But, let learning consult any of the ancient fathers: — Chry- 
sostom, in Evang. Joan. Horn. 87. ; — Epiphanius, in Anac. 
Theophylactus, in cap. ult. Joan. Origen, in cap. vi. Ep. ad 
Bom. St. Gregory, Lib. v. Ep. ad Marit. &c. &c. &c. The 
whole Greek Church, till the period of its schism, always ac- 
knowledged, and acted upon, these principles; and the whole 
Latin Church, at every period, down to the present day, has 
ever considered them, as the strong basis of its unity, order, 
and subordination. Indeed, -I could almost venture to appeal 
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to the testimony of 4he Common Prayer-Book, to sanction the 
above interpretation of Peter’s supremacy. In the Collect, 
which is read on the festival of the saint, it is said; — “ O Al- 
mighty God, who, by thy son Jesus Christ, didst give to thy 
apostle, St. Peter, many excellent gifts, and commandest him, 
earnestly, to feed thy flock , make, we beseech thee,” &c. — In 
this prayer, the power of Peter is made to rest upon the words, 
“ feed my lambs , feed my sheep;” — “as being particularly 
commissioned ” the learned Protestant author of the Essay upon 
Catholic Communion observes, “ to feed the Whole flock of 
Christ 

I shall omit the various texts, and passages, of the Scriptures, 
which either confirm these interpretations, or form strong pre- 
sumptions of their evidence. But, whoever, considering the 
conduct, and peculiar features, of the apostles, will compare 
them attentively together, will find, that there are circumstances 
in the conduct of Peter, and traits in his features, which dis- 
tinguish him, very forcibly, from the rest of his fellow-labourers. 
He is the first , who is charged by his divine Master to confirm 
the brethren in the faith ; — the first , who received the reve- 
lation to admit the Gentiles into the church ; — the first, who 
preaches the gospel to them ; — the first, who spoke in the as- 
sembly of disciples; — the first, who pronounces the decision, 
respecting the legal observances ; — the first, in all the functions 
of the apostolic college; — the first named in all the enume- 
rations, which the Scripture makes of the apostles; although he 
is neither the first in age among them, nor the first called to the 
apostolic functions. Surely, some peculiar characteristic must 
have been the cause of all these peculiar distinctions. And, 
what cause so obviously plain, as that, to which I have attri- 
buted them ? At all events, this I am convinced of ; — that 
amidst all the variety of passages, upon which error, or pre- 
judice, or fanaticism, have laid the foundations of heresy, there 
is not one, which admits so clear, so consistent, so satisfactory, 
an interpretation, as that which I have given of the texts of 
SS. John and Matthew. If there were one, with what an air 
of triumph,— and with what real triumph, — would the elo- 
quence, and learning, of its defenders press it upon the obser- 
vation, and understandings, of their adversaries ? But the mis* 

F 
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fortune is,— while it is the interest of some -to shut their eyes to 
the blaze of truth, it is natural also for passion, and prejudice* 
to turn aside from its contemplation. And it is, perhaps, as 
natural to do it, upon the subject of St. Peters dignity, as 
almost upon any other controverted question. For, if Peter 
were, really, the head of the apostles, — if he were, really, in-*- 
vested with a peculiar office, two consequences are obvious, — 
first, that the headship , and office , were destined to he per- 
manent; — secondly , that their permanency has continued in the 
succession of the Roman Pontiffs . The proof of Peter’s supre- 
macy is the proof of the supremacy of the present reigning 
Pope. 



(F.) PAGE 8. 

The opinions of Mdancthon , Grotius , and Leibnitz , on the neces- 
sity of authority ; and, above all, the necessity of the Papal 
authority t 

Melancthon, in one of the articles, which he presented tb 
Francis the First, says, “ Primum, igitur, hoc omnes prof - 
temur , politiam ecclesiasticam rem esse sanctam, et utilem ; vt 
sint utique aUqui episcopi , qui prcesint pluribus ecclesiat'um mi - 
nistris ; item , ut Romanos Pontifex prcesit omnibus episcopisf 
(Art. i. apud D’Argentri Coll. Jud. part 2. I. 1.) Hence, at 
the diet of Smalkald, he offered to acknowledge the supremacy 
of the Pope over the Protestant churches, provided he (the 
Pope) would not oppose the preaching of the new gospel. 
Luther, it is true, reproaehed his inconsistency of owning the 
Pope to be his superior, whom he had publicly derided, and 
preached up, as Antichrist. 

The opinion of Grotius, respecting the necessity of authority 
to keep together the bands of unity, if not more forcibly, is 
more elegantly, expressed, than that of Melancthon. “ Restv- 
tutionem Christianorum in unum, idemque, corpus says the 
learned, and candid, writer, " semper optatam a Grotio, sciunt, 
qui eum norunU Postea> vidit id plane fieri nequire , quia prat- 
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terquam quod Cahrinistarum ingCnia, ferine omnium , rib otnni 
pace sunt alienissiina. Protest&ntes nullo inter se communi eccle- 
siastico regimine socidntur. Qua causa sunt , cur facta partes , 
in unwm Protestantism corpus, colligi nequeant ; imo , et cur 
partes alia , atque alia , sint exmrrectura. Quare , nano, plane 
vta sentit Grotius, et multi cum ipso, non posse Protest antes 
inter se conjungi, nisi sifnul jungantur cum iis, qui sedi Romana 
cohm eant . Sine qua, nihil tperari potest in ecclesid commune 
regimen . Ideo optat, ut ea divulsio , qua evenit, et causa divub 
sionis, tollantur . Inter eas causas, non est primatus Episcopi 
Romani, secundum canones , fatenie Melanchthone, qui eum pri - 
matunt etiam neCes&arium putat ad retinendam unit at em. Nequs 
enim hoc est eCclesiam sribjicere pontificis libidini, sed reponere 
stdinem sapienter institutum.” (Grot. Riv. Apol. Ihsc. tom* 
4.) See also, Consult. Cassaiidri aptfd Grot. tom. 4. — In 
Arrimad* Rivet. tom. 4. &c. &c. 

Similar to the above opinions of Melancthort and Grotius, 
*as that, also, of another very distinguished character, in the 
republic of letters, Leibnitz, — a Protestant, and a candid mam 
He expresses himself, nearly in the same terms as Grottos; 
considers the reunion With the mother church, as the only source 
of unity, and as the only means of giving back tranquillity to 
society ; awl he piously offers up the same vows for that happy 
end. See his works, passim. 



(g.) page 9. 

On the spiritual supremacy of Princes. 

Whilst interest is one of the great springs of action, it is 
no wonder, that there should be always found men to defend 
the crimes of Princes, or to support thej errors of religious 
institution*. Let what may, be the magnitude of the former, 
Jon trace, at every period of history, a legion of parasitical pro- 
tectors, who come forward to uphold them ; and whatever be the 
absurdities of the latter, yon find always a host of advocates rise 
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up to vindicate them. It is by this principle only, that we can 
account for the circumstances, which took place, during the 
reign of the eighth Henry. He was a< tyrant, covered with 
crimes ; arrogating to himself a new form of authority ; and 
upon the ruins of an edifice, which had subsisted in the island 
eight hundred years, raising a new fabric, — planned, and con- 
structed, by the dictates of his own caprice. His crimes found 
supporters, though all abhorred them;— his new constitution, 
defenders, though the whole nation considered it, as an impious 
act of tyranny. 

In the acknowledgment, however, which is made in this 
country, that a spiritual authority is necessary in the church, as 
a civil one is essential in the state, there is something for wisdom 
to applaud. It is. admitting the same principle, which forms 
the basis of catholic union. It is owning the palpable truth,, 
that to preserve the unity of faith, the regularity of subor- 
dination, and the sanctity of discipline, — the stays of power, 
and the influences of jurisdiction, are required. Of course, the 
men, who first defended the spiritual usurpation of Henry ; or 
those, who have since defended the supremacy, which reposes 
upon his usurpations, have this to say in their own vindication, 
— that they have defended a right principle; and supported a 
maxim, which religion approves, and sanctions. Their error is 
only, that they apply them ill . They apply them, not where 
religion bids, but where policy commands ; — not where reason 
itself points out, but where the wisdom of self-interest directs. 
They may, too, have this slender claim to praise, that, sup- 
posing, — which is the fact, — that they have applied the maxim, 
ill , — they have applied it, where, after its right application, it 
is perhaps, the least ill , applied ; and where, though absurdly 
defended, it is, the least absurdly, defended. 

After I have paid these trifling tributes of praise to the good 
sense of this nation, 1 know nothing, that, in its conduct, or 
opinion, respecting the spiritual supremacy, is deserving of 
admiration, or applause. The history of the introduction of 
our kingly supremacy, is not, certainly, any strong recommend- 
ation of its divinity. The cause, and occasion, of it are known 
to whoever is but slenderly acquainted with our history. They 
were, lust inflamed to fury ; and the fury of lust, determined: 
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uphn gratification : — they were, anger stimulated to resent* 
meat; and resentment, assisted by all the aids of tyranny, bent 
upon revenge. “ Violently hurried away” says Heylin, “ by 
some private affections , and finding that the Pope appeared the 
greatest obstacle to his desires, he (Henry) extinguished his 
authority in the realm ” That it was not the dictate of prin- 
ciple, or the suggestion even, of human policy, that induced him 
to arrogate to himself the spiritual supremacy, is plain from this 
circumstance, that, before he extinguished the authority of the 
Pope, he employed every expedient, which art, or the influences 
of power, and riches, could supply, in order to obtain a canonical 
separation from his consort. — At the bottom, Henry possessed a 
strong veneration for his religion. But, as his passions were 
stronger than his virtue, he sacrificed, in the conflict between 
them, his veneration for his religion to the pleasure of their 
indulgence. The Pope, as Heylin observes, was the chief 
obstacle to this indulgence ; and therefore, boldly spurning 
the odious hindrance, he rejected his authority ; and indignant, 
also, at the method, with which his holiness had treated him, 
he, with still greater boldness, arrogated the spiritual authority; 
and established himself the supreme head of the Church of 
England, declaring, that “ all jurisdiction, as well spiritual, as 
civil, proceeds from the royal power, as from its first source ” 
Tyrants, or princes, I have remarked, find always slaves, and 
flatterers; because they possess the means of rewarding sub- 
mission. Accordingly, the parliament soon sanctioned the 
unholy usurpation. By an act passed, in the year 1534, they 
conferred upon Henry, and transferred to his successors,— 
no matter whether these were men, women, or children — the 
title, power, and prerogatives of the Supreme Head of the 
English Church. The act runs thus ; — u Albeit the king is 
supreme head of the Church of England; and has been so 
recognized by the clergy of this realm , in their convocation” 
{The members of the clergy, here alluded to, were a few 
creatures, awed, some of them, by fear ; and others, bought over 
to sanction the dirty business.) — “ Yet , for more corroboration 
thereof ; as also for extirpating errors , heresies, and abuses , of 
the same , be it enacted, that the king , his heirs, and successors , 
kings of England , be accepted, and reputed, supreme heads, on 
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earth , of the Church of England ; and have , and enjoy , united , 
anrf annexed , to the imperial crown of this realm , as we// /Ac 
fc7/e, awe/ efy/e, thereof, as all honours, dignities, pre-eminences, 
jurisdictions, privileges , authorities, immunities f profits, and 
commodities, to the said dignity of Supreme head of the same 
fJhurch, belonging, or appertaining . lAa* our saw/ Lord , 

his heirs, and successors, kings of this realm, shall have fuU 
power, and authority, from time to time, to visit, and repress , 
redress, reform , order , correct, restrain, and amend, all such 
errors, heresies, abuses, offences, contempts, and enormities, 
whatsoever they be, which, by any manner of spiritual authority, 
or jurisdiction, ought, or may lawfully, be reformed, repressed, 
ordered, redressed, corrected, restrained, or amended, most to 
the pleasure of Almighty God ; the inci'ease of virtue in Christ's 
religion ; and the conservation of peace r unity, and tranquillity, 
of the realm." Such is the history of the origin of the Supra*- 
macy of our monarchs ; — such the history of the establishment 
of that jurisdiction, which constitutes the platform, upon which 
the fabric of Protestantism reposes in this nation. 

I know, indeed, that it is denied, that the above act constitutes, 
at the present period, the platform of the Establishment. Such 

is. evidently, its extravagance,— it required all the boldness 
of such a character as was Henry’s, to propose it ; and all the 
obsequiousness of such a parliament, as was bis, to sanction 

it, as a law. Hence, has the modesty of several succeeding 
Princes, or the wisdom of several succeeding parliaments, — 
not willing, that the religion of the st^te should rest upon an 
act of despotism,— thought proper to substitute other acts in its 
room ; and the Supremacy, it is now said, is bottomed upon 
something, much wiser, and more temperate, than the preceding 
statutes.— I commend the modesty, which blushes at the origin 
of the Protestant Supremacy. There is, certainly, much for 
modesty to be ashamed of. However, after all, let only oandour 
consider seriously the acts, which the supposed wisdom, or 
temperance, of succeeding Princes, or parliaments, have substi- 
tuted in the room of Henry’s statutes ; and, I contend, it will 
still discover, that the despotism of Henry, and the acts, which 
I have cited, are still the real, though not the nominal, platform 
of the Establishment. — It will discover, that all the subsequent 
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gets, or statutes, of our parliaments, which either confer, sanction, 
or regulate, the Supremacy, are still only trifling modifications 
ef the acts, and statutes, of Henry, — modifications of its style, 
not of its principles ; of its phrases, not of its substance. 

Notwithstanding every modification, it is still true, that 
whoever is seated upon the throne of this empire, — be it man, 
woman, or child ; — unbeliever, or atheist ; — the most vicious, 
or the most stupid, of mankind, — is, by its laws, the Supreme 
Head of its Church ; — his authority, the sole source of ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction ; and his sanction, the sole principle of 
canonical institution. Notwithstanding every modification, it is 
still true, that the word only of the Prince gives validity to the 
exercise of every species of spiritual function ; as his prohibition 
renders them invalid ; — true, that neither the administration 
of the sacraments ; neither the office of preaching ; neither the 
use of censures; neither any code of faith; nor any form of 
liturgy, are valid without the approbation, and sanction, of his 
Supremacy. It is this Supremacy precisely, which gives effect, 
or nullity, to every act of the sacred ministry. Hence, is his 
spiritual power far superior to that of his bishops, or arch- 
bishops ; because it is he, who confers upon these the power of 
performing their spiritual functions. He is the arbiter over their 
spiritual functions ; and he gives validity to their spiritual 
functions. Theirs is the subordinate } his the supreme autho- 
rity; — theirs is the stream, his the fountain. “It appears” 
says Neal, “ that all the jurisdiction, and authority, claimed by 
the Pope , as head of the church, is transferred, and annexed, to 
the imperial crown of these realms” — “ And when any part of 
the church ” adds Hooker, “ is infected with errors , schism , 
heresies, be. — whatever spiritual powers the legates had from the 
see of Rome, as much, in every degree, have our laws fully 
granted to the King, for ever ” (Eccl. Pol.) 

Accordingly, if we examine, how far our Princes have acted 
up to their Supremacy, we find, that many of them have carried 
the exercise of their sacred functions, through all their bearings, 
to their utmost boundaries. Henry appointed a certain number 
of commissioners to draw up, in his name, an explanation of the 
oreed, the sacraments, and the ten commandments. He also 
established several articles of faith, which he made it heresy to 
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disbelieve, and death to call in question. — The child, Edward, 
did as much. Ascending tbe throne, in 1547, be obliged all 
bishops to take out from him new commissions to perform their 
spiritual functions. He introduced the use of Communion 
tinder both kinds; declared the practice of confession voluntary; 
changed the liturgy, and tbe public offices, of the church; 
sanctioned the marriage of tbe clergy ; published a new Con- 
fession of faith, which, by a royal mandate of bis Supremacy, 
rendered it now heresy to believe, what, by a similar royal 
mandate, it was, a few years before, heresy to disbelieve. — 
Under the woman , Elizabeth, we trace, — singular as it ought 
to appear to Christian piety, enlightened by Christian wisdom, — 
we trace tbe same spiritual Supremacy claimed, sanctioned, 
and enforced ; — and enforced to nearly the same extent, as 
it was by the preceding Princes. In 1559, a law was passed, 
proclaiming her right to reform all errors, and abuses, in the 
church ; and declaring, that no one was capacitated to perform 
any public function, or to exercise any public office, who 
refused to swear, that he acknowledged her the Supreme bead 
of the state, in spirituals, as well as temporals. Acting up to 
this supreme headship in spirituals, she reformed tbe religion 
of Edward, as he bad reformed that of Henry ; she formed a 
new code of faith ; changed tbe liturgy ; ordained new cere- 
monies ; deposed, and created, bishops ; issued excommuni- 
cations, &c. &e. — Neither have Elizabeth, and her two Pro- 
testant predecessors, alone, performed these holy functions ; — 
their successors also, at different periods, have, though with 
considerable shades of difference, imitated their example, and 
exerted their spiritual prerogatives. Indeed, the case is ex- 
tremely plain. — By the laws, and religious maxims, of this 
country, the Prince is just as much, in the eyes of the English 
Protestant, — the Protestant Pope, as the Bishop of Rome is, 
in the eyes of the Catholic, the Catholic Pope. Both, in the 
eyes of each, are in each establishment, the supreme, and 
spiritual, heads ; the sources of jurisdiction ; the centres of 
unity ; the common spiritual fathers of tbe faithful ; and of 
the pastors of tbe faithful. 

It is not the object of this note to attempt to point out the 
error of imagining, that temporal Princes are also the spiritual 
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rulers of the Church. It was reserved to the epoch of the 
reformation ; and almost solely to the English reformers, to 
suggest, and establish, so strange a system. There is, in 
reality, nothing in the nature of religion to give it an air of 
probability nothing in antiquity to sanction it ; — nothing, 
even in more modern precedent, to render it decent. In this, 
the whole body of foreign reformers — but most pointedly the 
Presbyterian sects — agree with the Catholic. “ Church mat- 
ters,” the learned Presbyterian, Cartwright, remarks, “ ought 
to be handled by church officers . The principal direction of 
them is, by Gods ordinance , committed to the ministers cf the 
church , and to the ecclesiastical governors . As these meddle 
not with making civil laws , so the civil magistrate ought not 
to ordain ceremonies ; or determine controversies , in the church , 
as long as they do not trench upon his temporal authority ” 
(Admonition to Pari.) Doubtless, as the nature, the end, and 
object, of civil power are different from those of spiritual 
power ; and as their duties, offices, and functions, are also 
distinct, so should there be a difference, and distinction, in 
their respective ministers. It is the Prince’s, — all the ancient 
writers upon the subject of these two powers have observed,— 
to rule the state ; the Pontiff’s to rule the church ; — the 
Prince’s, to wield the sword, the Pontiff’s, to hold the crozier ; 
the Prince’s, to watch over the duties of the citizen ; the 
Pontiff’s to direct the faith, and conscience, of the Christian. 
“ God” said Osius to Constance, 4 4 gave the empire , and the 
sceptre to you; but the church , and the altar , to the priest - 
hood." 

But, it is a circumstance, which merits the attention of 
curiosity to remark, how appositely the assumption of the 
spiritual supremacy served the purpose, for which it was pro- 
fessed to have been adopted. — The observation, too, of this 
circumstance, while it may amuse curiosity, will present also 
a forcible presumption, if not a forcible proof, that the assump- 
tion of the supremacy by our Princes was not tbe dictate of 
divine institution, nor even the result of political wisdom. — 
The purpose, for which the spiritual supremacy of our Princes 
was professed to have been assumed, and sanctioned, was 
“ to support the unity, of faith, and the integrity of Christian 
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discipline.” This is the motive, which is cited in the acts, 
and preambles of the acts, which confer the important prero- 
gative. Well ! and observe, how this is realized. At the 
period, shortly preceding the arrogation of the supremacy by 
Henry, the whole nation, as the reader knows, was united in 
the profession of the same faith ; in the observance of the same 
practices ; and in obedience to the same authority. There was 
neither division, nor schism, nor heresy, within its precincts. 
Behold, Henry assumes the supremacy, and straight, a schism 
is the result. The schism generates heresy ; and in the trifling 
interval of a few years, a nation, which had always been distin- 
guished for the steadiness of its faith, as it is remarkable for the 
general steadiness of its good sense, became the sport of error ; 
the plaything of illusion; and the dupe of every dogmatising 
fanatic, whom fancy, or folly, or interest, or ignorance, 
prompted to become apostles. Each bigot became a preacher, 
or a prophet. New establishments rose daily upon the ruius of 
the ancient altars ; and it happened, not nnfrequently, that a 
multitude of distinct families composed a multitude of distinct 
religions. To stay this prolific growth of error, which often 
disturbed the peace of the nation, and threatened, sometimes, 
the security of the throne, several codes of faith were pub- 
lished, dictated by the Supreme Head of the new Church * 
sanctioned by all the authority of his spiritual influences ; and 
by royal mandates, pressed forcibly upon the piety, or the 
credulity, of the people. It mattered not. The people, not 
yet tutored to believe, — or not yet sufficiently enlightened to 
conceive, — that the Prince is the arbiter of the nation’s faith; 
and that the mandates of his will are the dictate of the divine 
authority, considered them as the undue exertions of his pre- 
rogative. Not the ardor, or eloquence, of a considerable 
portion of the clergy, who were interested in their defence, 
could induce them to admit the claim, — nor, indeed, could even 
interest, in many instances, induce many of the clergy them- 
selves to respect it. Spite of royal mandates, of royal canons, 
and royal censures, error in every varied, versatile, and frightful 
form, continued to erect new temples; and the nation pre- 
sented to the astonished world, a scene of folly, bigotry, and 
superstition, striking, and preposterous, as any thing, that 
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curiosity oan trace in the lengthened annals of fanaticism. Its 
inconstancy became proverbial. It was compared, by other 
countries, to the never-ceasing motion, and fluctuation, of the 
waves, that wash our shores.— Such are the effects, which 
resulted from the arrogation of a spiritual Supremacy by our 
temporal Potentates ; — such the consequences of pretending to 
support unity of belief, by means, which revelation has not 
sanctioned. The truth is, there is but one real band of unity. 
Break that asunder, and disunity will prevail.— There is but 
me established principle of subordination. Reject that, and 
disorder will wanton in licentiousness. Not the mariner with- 
out helm, compass, or anchor, is more completely the sport of 
the waves, and tempests, than the mind, without this principle. 
Without this principle, each one, like Palinurus, might call out 

Nunc roe pontus habet, jactanfque in littora venti. 



(H.) PAGE 11. 



On the differences of Opinion , and Discipline , in the Catholic 

Church . 



The circumstances, and objects, which the Protestant often 
brings forward, as proofs of disunity in the Catholic church, 
are the differences of opinion, which prevail among its theolo- 
gians ; and the varieties of discipline, which in various nations, 
subsist among its members. These objections may be found 
incessantly repeated by almost every intrepid writer, who either 
combats the divinity of Popery, or attempts to prove the 
divinity of Protestantism. 

Among our theologians, it is said, and in our schools, there 
prevail a great difference, and opposition, of opinion. — True ; 
we allow it But then, what are the questions, and objects, 
about which this difference, and opposition, reign ? Why, 
about questions, and objects, that are, sometimes, of very little 
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importance ; sometimes, of no importance whatever; some* 
times, even ludicrously unimportant. They are about ques- 
tions, which do not regard the basis of faith ; and which the 
voice, and authority, of the church have left entirely undecided. 
They are about questions, which do not form any articles of 
faith ; and about which, of course, the church allows perfect 
liberty of opinion to her members; — allows them to believe, ot 
disbelieve, them ; to discuss, and interpret, them, precisely as 
they please. But, in this case, there is obviously no violation 
of unity, because there is no violation of faith; there is ne 
violation of union, because there is no violation of authority. 
There is even no difference of faith, because the objects, about 
which the differences subsist, are not objects of faith. It is 
thus in civil governments: — there exist, respecting various 
points of law, policy, and jurisprudence, the widest differences 
of opinion. And yet, these differences are neither considered 
as divisions of the unity of the government, nor as breaches of 
subordination. The reason is; — either they are deemed too 
unimportant to merit the interference of the government ; or, 
if important, its wisdom, not having determined them as the 
maxims, or basis, of its stability, permits its subjects to think, 
speak, or write, respecting them, as they please. In govern- 
ments, what constitutes the breach of civil unity is rebellion. 
In the church, what constitutes the breach of religious unity is 
the same, — the refusal of submission to her authority, when she 
ordains it. 

In regard of the varieties of discipline, which prevail in the 
Catholic church, the answer, which is made to the objections, 
arising from them, is, perhaps, even more obvious than the 
above. Not only are these varieties of discipline not repugnant 
to the unity of religion, or opposed to its maxims, or its 
essence; — not only are they not censured, or only tolerated, 
they are considered by her, as important appendages of the 
divine worship ; and the dictates of wisdom, piety, and devotion* 
They are approved, and sanctioned, by her authority. The 
fact is this ; the dispositions, the features, and the wants, of 
different nations, are various ; — therefore, should the forms of 
discipline, which regulate them, be various likewise. Manners, 
and times, are for ever found to alter; — therefore, should those 
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practices alter, also, which had been, once, accommodated to 
those objects. Such are the differences of character in different 
countries ; and such the difference of circumstances, at different 
periods, that what would be wise, and prudent, in one country, 
would often be foolish, and pernicious, in another ; — what, at 
one period, would be necessary, at another, would be prepos- 
terous. Hence, the church, piously attentive to the situation of 
her children, and mildly indulgent to their wants, — measuring* 
her laws by the dictates of discretion, — not only permits, but 
approves, every variety of discipline, which she feels may con- 
tribute to the propagation of virtue, and to the support of devo- 
tion. She accommodates the peculiarities of her discipline to 
the peculiarities of nations, times, circumstances, and necessities. 
Butrin this, as in the differences in the schools, there is neither 
any infringement of the unity of her faith, nor any violation of 
the union of her government. There is no more violation of 
either, than there is a violation of the unity of the civil laws, or 
civil government, where there prevails, in different provinces, 
and different cities, a variety of customs, manners, practices, 
and fashions. These do not lacerate, nor injure, the unity of 
either. In short, just as I remarked before, — as nothing 
destroys unity in the state, but rebellion, — so nothing destroys 
it in the church, but the refusal of submission to her 
authority. 



(i.) PAGE 16. 



Innovation in Faith impossible in the Catholic Church. 



If there were no other barriers to innovation in our faith, 1 
but the nature of the evidences, which attest it, and the nature 
ef the means, by which it is attested, these alone should suffice 
to convince wisdom of the impossibility of such an accident. 
The evidences of our faith, andjthe mediums, through which we 
receive these evidences, are the testimony of general , and par* 
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ticular , Councils,*— assemblies, consisting of the most virtuous, 
and enlightened, pastors of the Christian universe, piously, in 
each age, convened to watch over the sacred depositum of 
revelation ; to ascertain its dictates ; to "compare their own 
belief with that of preceding periods ; to regulate their decisions 
by this comparison ; and to transmit their decisions, thus regu- 
lated, to sncceeding centuries. They are the general voice of 
our pastors, not now convened in councils, but dispersed 
throughout their dioceses, inculcating to their flocks what the 
councils had decided.— They are the instructions of our sovereign 
Pontiffs, pointing out to the faithful an object of discipline, or 
belief, in »an address, which is either formally received, of 
tacitly admitted, by the great body of the pastors of the church 
They are the uniform doctrines of the schools, of the pulpit, and 
of books:— They are the regulations of our public Liturgies; 
the modes of our public practices ; the forms of our publio 
prayers. Now, to suppose, that even this is not enough to stay 
innovation ; or at least, to suppose, that this is not enough to 
trace the period of its intrusion ; were, certainly, to suppose, 
what, in the ordinary course of things, is obviously impossible. 
The former supposition implies the necessity of believing, that a 
multitude of different nations, where Catholicity is general,— 
the bishops, avid the clergy, — the theologians, preachers, writers, 
and instructors, — must have conspired among themselves, and 
with the supreme Pontiff, to alter the holy code of revelation. — 
The second includes the necessity of believing, that a general 
revolution must have taken place in the Christian world, — 
changing the opinions of the faithful ; altering their customs, 
habits, and pursuits ; and either, that none had observed the 
innovation, or that none had opposed it ; — or that none had the 
curiosity to inform us of the growing evil. 

But, it is upon motives, more forcible even than the above, 
that wisdom may be convinced, that no innovation, no creation 
of new articles of faith, can possibly be intruded upon Catholic 
credulity. It is the leading maxim of oar religion, that reve- 
lation was comrnunioated entire, perfect, and complete, to th@ 
apostles, containing every truth, and comprising every tenet, 
which piety should adore. Consequently, as we do not admit 
any new revelation, we cannot admit any new article of belief;— 
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as we do not admit, that the number of truths, first revealed to 
the apostles, has, since that period, been augmented, we, con* 
seqnently, cannot admit, that any new truth can be imposed 
upon our reason* We believe, that the substance of faith can 
neither increase* diminish, nor be altered. 

But, here is the circumstance, which, on this important 
subject, has often given occasion to the reproaches of ignorance, 
and to the cavils of prejudice. — The pride of imaginary learning, 
it is well known, the licentiousness of passion, and the restless* 
ness of the fancy, have often combated, and will for ever 
combat, the divine truths of revelation. Indeed, even the 
simplicity of ignorance, the timidity of sincerity, or the feelings 
of enlightened piety, have been occasionally perplexed about 
the import, or meaning, of some point of faith or other ; or 
concerning the nature, or the bearing, of some duty. On these 
occasions, the Church has often interfered ; and when she 
interfered, has always issued her decisions on the point in 
contest It is these decisions, which — as they were “new 9 *—* 
our adversaries have artfully denominated “ new articles of 
faith.” 

As for the interference of the Church, on these occasions^— 
that, surely, cannot need the aid of dissertation to justify it 
If she be the guardian of truth, or the guardian of the faithful,— 
seeing the former assailed, it is her duty to defend it ; and 
seeing the latter exposed to danger,— some of them, perhaps, 
seduced ; and others, perplexed, — it is equally her duty to come 
forward to their protection, and instruction. The duty of her 
interference, on these occasions, is evidently urgent ; and s 
also, is the mode of her interference evidently wise ; and cal- 
culated to prevent the possibility of innovation.— I will suppose, 
then, one of the cases, when truth is combated by the artifices 
of sophistry, or the arts of passion. What is the mode, in 
which the Church interferes to prevent their mischief? — Ascend- 
ing the tribunal of her authority, she calls before it the dis- 
turbers of the public harmony ; interrogates the nature of their 
contest ; bears their difficulties, and their defence and com- 
paring these with the dictates of the law, she explains the 
contested article; fixes its signification; and points out, in what 
consists, or where is concealed, the error, that combats its 
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divinity. — Then, in order to stay the growth of error, she issues 
her decisions ; instructing the faithful, that such doctrine has 
been revealed* and that such is its genuine interpretation. 
This is the process, which, in every contest respecting faith, 
the Church, either in her councils, or by the authority of her 
pastors* uniformly follows. But, on these occasions, although 
she issues new decrees, she adds nothing to the depositum of 
faith ; nothing to its substance, or to the number of its truths. 
She merely asserts, that such doctrine was revealed to the 
apostles; and she explains it, — giving to her explanation, in 
consequence of the growth of heresy, and the sophistries of 
error* — a clearness, and accuracy, which the contested article, 
while uncontested, did not stand in need of. This is a mere 
enlargement of interpretation, not an enlargement of faith ; or, 
if you please* it is a more explicit profession of what was, 
before, implicitly believed. Saint Vincent of Lerins compares 
this circumstance to what takes place in the human body : “ the 
body,” he says, “ grows y and expands; yet , the body is the 
same” 

But, they are the rules, and maxims, which the Church, on 
all occasions, ties herself to observe, that form the insurmount- 
able barriers, and preventives, of innovation. Whenever the 
danger of error, or the contagion of heresy, render it necessary 
for her to define the law of truth, in order to fix the faith, 
or stay the perplexity of the faithful, — she ties herself, not 
only to regulate her definitions by the authority of the Sacred 
Scriptures ; but, to explain the Sacred Scriptures, as they have 
always, in each preceding age, been explained before. Placing 
before her the decisions of every general council, she approves, 
and sanctions, these; professing, that any deviation from 
them would be a deviation from the paths of truth. Consulting 
the doctrines of the Fathers of the early ages, and the 
unanimous, and universal, voice of ancient tradition, she adopts 
their testimony, as the living commentary upon the sacred 
volume ; and she solemnly binds herself to receive nothing, but 
what they have unanimously professed ; and to sanction nothing, 
•but what they have unanimously approved. Thus circum- 
stanced, it is plain, that, so far from rendering herself the 
author, or the mistress* of the faith of her subjects, she does 
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every thing to divest herself of the possibility of attempting such 
an evil. If even she had the inclination, she acknowledges, that 
she has not the power. The fact is, she has neither the one, 
nor the other. Innovation is quite inconsistent with her con- 
stitution. 



(k.) page 17. 

On the necessity of an Infallible Tribunal. 

If unity of Faith, — and the Protestant admits this, — be a 
necessary appendage of the true religion; — if the stability of 
faith, — and he admits this, too, — be an essential quality in the 
true believer, then I infer, — and I think the inference plain 
as any demonstration in the rule of morals, — that then a 
tribunal, such as that, which the Catholic reveres, is indis- 
pensable, and essential. 

To whoever reflects on the countless varieties of the human 
character; — the infinite shades of men’s prejudices, and pas- 
sions ; the differences of their dispositions, feelings, and capaci- 
ties; the motley forms of their habits, interests, and educa- 
tions, — to whoever reflects upon these circumstances, to him, 
it must almost appear folly to» undertake to prove, that, — let 
what may be the nature of the truth, which is held out to 
general contemplation, or proposed to general acceptance, — 
all would not behold it in the same point of view, nor embrace 
it with the same ready acquiescence. No ; not even if it were 
the most rational truth imaginable ; — though it were hung 
round with marks of wisdom, and set off with a blaze of 
evidence, — would all equally agree in its propriety, its clearness, 
and identity. We have seen even the demonstrations of mathe- 
matics, the most simple truths in physics, the most incon- 
testable maxims of reason, called in question ; — and called in 
question, not by the ignorant, and unlettered, but by men, who 
have stood upon the highest eminences of literature. There 
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have been men, who have contested the demonstrations of 
Archimedes and Euclid ; denied the existence of bodies ; dis- 
puted the possibility of motion ; and blasphemed the most incon- 
testable maxims of morality. Formed, as men are, — the play- 
things of passion ; and the dupes of the imagination, — there is 
nothing so impossible to establish among them, as unanimity of 
opinion ; — as there is nothing, in fact, so rare in the walks of 
life. To suppose it possible, were to suppose, what is neither 
in the nature of men, nor in the nature of truths. It were 
supposing, that men have, all , the same acuteness to discern ; 
the same capacity to comprehend ; the same industry to investi- 
gate ; and the same impartiality to acknowledge. It were 
supposing, that truths have always the same aspect; and are 
placed, always, in the same situation ; — that they are never 
obscured by clouds ; elevated upon eminences ; nor surrounded 
by rocks, precipices, labyrinths, and mazes. But, the case is; — 
neither do men all resemble each other, nor do truths, — even 
the plainest truths, — always present themselves in the same 
attitudes and features. 

Hence, suppose a truth, which is obscure, be proposed to 
general contemplation and acceptance, it is obvious, that men 
will disagree about its signification ; and interpret it, conform- 
ably to the dictates of their passions, their fancy, or their 
interests. But, add to its obscurity the implication of some 
duty, or of some restraint upon the heart, — that is, suppose 
it be difficult, and repulsive ; or sublime, and painful ; — the 
consequence would be, that few would understand it in the 
same manner ; and still fewer adopt it, as a rule of conduct. — 
It is a circumstance, which is unfortunate, as it is incontestable, 
that it is much more easy to impress errors, than truths; and 
to instil pernicious maxims, than to imprint virtuous ones. The 
reason is, — error is more attractive to the perversity of the 
mind, than truth; and vice more congenial to its corruption, 
than virtue . To impress truth , you must not only convince the 
understanding, you must gratify the heart ; — you must interest 
both. The understanding will not long retain the impressions 
of a truth, which the heart dislikes. Either it will shut its 
eyes, or turn them away from its contemplation. The proof of 
all this is, every day, before us. Error is more common far, 
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than truth ; vice more prevalent far, than virtue. Among the 
ignorant, in particular, and the vulgar, the mere admiration of 
novelty, — whatever be its absurdity, — is sufficient to seduce, 
and captivate them. Present to them aught, that is unusual, 
under a pleasing form, they will embrace it with avidity; and 
sacrifice to its phantoms the substantial benefits of the truth. 
The vulgar are, nearly all, like the inhabitants of those bar- 
barous nations, which travellers describe, who, indifferent to the 
real and valuable objects which are shown them, prefer the 
the tinsel toy, the necklace, and the feather. Whatever be the 
importance, or the evidence, of truth, — though you press it 
upon them with all the energies of eloquence, — unless it be 
grateful to their passions, their prejudices, or their interests, 
they prefer the glare of falsehood to its brightness, and the 
illusions of seduction to its purity. 

Therefore, to come to the truths of revealed religion. — The 
truths of revealed religion, are, in the first place, obscure , — 
impervious to all the researches of human industry, although 
united to all the acuteness of human penetration. They are, in 
the next place, repulsive , — imposing upon the heart a series 
of restraints, the most painful to its corruption, and the most 
repugnant to its self-love. Consequently, if the principles, 
which I have laid down, be correct, — how can it be expected, 
or imagined, — formed, and situated, as men are, — that all will, 
without a guide , understand them alike? or, without an 
adequate authority to enforce them , embrace them, unre- 
servedly? No; although even their necessity be admitted, — 
the necessity of believing them, in their genuine signification ; 
and the necessity, too, of believing them, steadily, — yet will 
men, left to the guidance of their own judgment, incessantly 
misunderstand and misinterpret them ; — often, they will dis- 
believe ; and not unfrequently, deride and vilify them. It is, 
therefore, manifest, that, if these be evils that should be pre- 
vented, the only medium to prevent them, is the institution of 
an authority, or the erection of a tribunal, which no error can 
mislead, — an infallible tribunal , revered by the faithful, as the 
guardian of revelation ; and respected by them, as the arbiter 
of their belief. It is, indeed, impossible for good sense to con- 
ceive any other medium, that is competent to prevent the evils 
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of discord and disbelief; or adequate to maintain the unity 
and integrity of the truths of revelation. It is the only 
means, which bears any proportion to these greatly important 
ends. 

That such tribunal is, indeed, equal to these ends, cannot be 
called in question. Men, of course, will submit their reason, 
and regulate their faith, by the directions of a power, which, 
they are assured, cannot deceive them. They will believe with 
steadiness, where they are convinced, that error cannot steal in. 
The advantages, also, which result from such tribunal, are 
obvious as its necessity. Put the case, — and it is a case, which 
has happened incessantly, and will happen to the end of time, — 
put the case, that a doubt arise among the faithful, respecting 
any point of Christian doctrine, — how would it be removed, 
without the interference of such tribunal? Did each one 
appeal to bis own reason, to his feelings, or to the supposed 
dictate of inspiration, — as these would, all, be found to differ 
in different judgments, and capacities, the consequence would 
be, that, as each one would decide for himself, there would be 
as many opinions nearly, as judges ; and the doubt, so far from 
being removed, would be augmented. Such, indeed, is the fact 
among all the various sects of Christianity. All, — where indo- 
lence, or ignorance, or bigotry, do not induce them to believe 
any thing , — all is doubt, uncertainty, and instability. But, 
admit an infallible tribunal. It speaks ; and the faithful 
revering it, as the living oracle, established by God to interpret 
the contests which may arise among them, hear its determi- 
nation, and unreservedly adopt it. The doubt vanishes ; and 
uncertainty changes to stability, and conviction. — It is the same, 
in the cases, where error attempts to diffuse its poison ; or the 
love of novelty labours to impair the integrity of revelation. 
The church speaks ; the faithful hear her voice, and respecting 
it, as the voice of the “ spirit of truth,” — the error, and the 
novelty, cease almost to be contagious ; — at least, they cease to 
be contagious to all, but the weak, the wicked, and the 
profane. 

I have remarked, in my discourse, that the reformers, aware 
of the necessity of some kind of means to preserve the unity 
of faith, and to check the progress of error, had attempted, at 
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different periods, to substitute various expedients in room of the 
great medium, which they bad rejected. They substituted, 
first, I remarked, the influences of reason . But these did not 
suffice to produce the desired effect ; for, as reason differed in 
almost every individual, — in almost every individual, it gene- 
rated a different belief ; while, in some, it generated disbelief. 
— They substituted the holy Scriptures: but the Scriptures, — - 
although they are the sources of truth, and unity, — became, 
under their interpretations, the occasions of fresh heresy, and of 
new divisions. By rejecting the authority of the church, says 
Bolingbroke, and fixing, in its stead, the authority of the 
Scriptures, ct we freed ourselves from spiritual tyranny ; but we 
fell into spiritual anarchy ” — They substituted the aids of 
inspiration; but these still produced the same variety of 
opinion, with the additional evil of a more determined obstinacy 
in its defence. “ It produced ,” says the same philosophical 
writer, “ as many forms of faith , as whimsical teachers could 
invent .” The mischief of all these resources was this ; — they 
proved every thing, and therefore nothing. They proved any 
thing, that passion, or pride, or bigotry, or ignorance, or the 
fancy, pleased ; and so far from supporting unity , or preventing 
the growth of error, they increased disorder, and swelled the 
tide of heresy. 

At the opening of the reformation, its apostles, with one 
voice, — and that voice was loud as the thunder s peal, shaking 
the foundations of some of the strongest fabrics of the universe, 
— its apostles bad declaimed against the influences of authority 
in religion. They had called it u tyranny founded upon usur- 
pation ; and upholden by interest and superstition.” “ Only ” 
— this was their incessant cry, — “ only read the Scriptures ; 
and judge for yourselves . Your reason , and the voice of God , 
will instruct you how to understand them ” We know it; — 
these addresses had their effect. Men read, and judged, and 
decided for themselves ; and, as it was natural, and expected, 
abandoned the ancient fold. But, then, too, here occurred the 
thing, which, though equally natural, was not equally ex- 
pected ; — still reading, and judging, and deciding for them- 
selves, men soon abandoned, likewise, the apostles, who first 
animated them to read ; and who had induced them to employ 
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their own reason, as their guide. The Lutherans, — multitudes 
of them, — became Calvinists; — the Calvinists, Independents; 
— the Independents, Anabaptists ; — each sect, the prolific pa- 
rent of twenty other sects, each differing from each other, as 
much as each differed from its parent institute. But, see now 
the inconsistency. The men, who had just vilified authority ; — 
the voices, which had just so emphatically proclaimed it 
“ tyranny,” now preached its benefits ; and vociferated, still 
louder, its necessity. — Their very inconsistency is a striking 
attestation of its necessity. — “ Obey,” they now called out, 

‘ ‘ obey your superiors: submit to the pastors, whom God has 
appointed to rule the faithful . It is theirs to instruct you ; 
yours to follow the guidance of their wisdom . For what,” 

they added, “ becomes of the subordination , which the Scrip- 
tures so frequently enjoin, if each one be the arbiter of his own 
belief; or what becomes of humility, which religion so forcibly 
inculcates, if every individual be an oracle, and a judge ? ” 
Thus did the apostles of the reformation, like all the apostles of 
revolution and rebellion, preach liberty to the subjects of 
established authority, and obedience to the dupes of their 
ambition. To seduce the Catholic, they urged the necessity of 
discussion ; and to restrain him, when seduced, the necessity of 
submission. To the Catholic they presented the most un- 
limited mental emancipation ; to the Protestant, blind obe- 
dience, and implicit faith. Yes; they even, while inculcating 
to the former the tyranny of authority, and the folly of believing 
creeds, exercised over the latter the most arbitrary despotism ; 
and, in many instances, compelled him not only to receive their 
new creeds, but to swear, that he believed them to be inspired. 
In short, in every case, where the bold sectarist had the talents 
to impose upon the credulity of the public ; the good fortune to 
gain adherents ; and the power to form an establishment, — he 
always terminated his apostolical career by contradicting his 
first doctrines ; recalling the influences of authority ; and 
erecting a new tribunal, after the plan, and upon the ruins of 
that, which his industry had just destroyed. 

After proving the necessity of authority from the conduct of 
the Protestants, it may, perhaps, appear singular, that 1 should 
point out the inconsistency of such conduct. It seems almost 
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like proving a proposition ; and then proving, that the argu- 
ments, which establish it, are illusive. However, such is, by 
no means, the case. The very inconsistency, as I have ob- 
served, is itself the strongest attestation of the necessity of 
authority ; for, if the men, who had treated it as a system of 
tyranny, and discarded it from their principles, were them- 
selves reduced to call it back, it could only have been, because 
they were forcibly convinced of its necessity. 

To dwell, then, a few moments, upon the circumstance of 
this inconsistency : — Tutored, as the disciples of the reformation 
were, to the maxims and love of liberty, it is not to be ex- 
pected, that all would, tamely, acquiesce in the re-assumption 
of the ancient principles of authority ; above all, it is not to be 
expected, that they would tamely acquiesce in submission to a 
set of men, who had built their own power upon the rejection 
of these principles. In the great body of Protestants, there 
were men of great talents, united with great erudition ; and 
who had detached themselves from the parent institute, more 
from their ardor for liberty, than from any other principle. 
These felt all the inconsistency of the conduct of the first 
reformers ; and, on several occasions, very forcibly resented it. 
Some of their remonstrances against the conduct of Luther and 
Calvin are eloquent and impressive. I will transcribe, as one 
of the specimens of such remonstrances, what, at a subsequent 
period, the Arminians, — a class of Protestants, who, after the 
Socinians, are the most consistent of all the sectarists, — made, 
on the occasion of the synod of Dort. (That synod, it is well 
kuown, had imperiously demanded the acceptance of its de- 
crees.) “ Why,” say these able advocates of Protestant liberty, 
“why exact , that our inspiration , or judgment, should yield to 
your opinion ? The opinion of every society , our apostles, the 
first reformers , declared to be fallible ; and consequently , to 
exact submission to its dictates , they, with great consistency , 
defined to be tyranny . Thus , they defined it, in regard of the 
church of Rome ; and yourselves have sanctioned their decision . 
Why, therefore , exercise a dominion over us, which you stig- 
matise, as tyranny , in a church , compared with whose great- 
ness, you dwindle into insignificance ? If there be any crime in 
resisting the decisions of our pastors, then are you, and we, 
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and all of us, guilty of resisting the authority of the Church of 
Rome, which existed before us ; and of which our forefathers 
were a portion . If, indeed, such resistance be a crime, then 
let us, all together, abandon the reformation; blot out the 
stain of our origin ; and run back to the bosom of Catholicity . 
Or, if such resistance be no crime , why require from us a 
submission, which we do not owe you? You object to us, that 
our doctrine is contrary to the word of God ; and we assert, 
that it is yours, which is repugnant to it. When the church 
of Rome , imperiously, demanded the submission of our fathers, 
— our fathers requested to be, first , instructed and convinced 
of the truth of the doctrines, thus pressed upon them ; and 
because they were not convinced of their truth, they refused to 
subscribe to them. We present to you the same request. In- 
struct and convince us : or, since you do not convince us , — 
as your decisions are contrary to our inspirations, and to the 
dictate of our reason, allow us to differ from you, as you do 
from the parent Church. Either, in short, allow us the 
liberty , which our forefathers claimed, and yourselves approve ; 
or let us all together run back to the fold , which they aban- 
doned” What solidity of reasoning ! and what force of elo- 
quence ! How strikingly is here pointed out the inconsistency 
of the pretensions, which any Protestant establishment can 
claim to control faith by authority ; or to regulate creeds, 
under the pretext of superior wisdom ! Most certainly, neither 
the fathers of the synod of Dort, nor the ministers of any Pro- 
testant establishment, — which, like the fathers of Dort, arro- 
gate to themselves the right of controling faith, — could make 
any rational answer to the above remonstrances. 

It is not, here, the place to shew, that the authority, which 
each Protestant establishment, in opposition to the principles of 
of Protestantism, assumes to itself of regulating the faith of its 
members, in order to maintain unity among them, — is quite 
incompetent to this end. I shall shew this, in a subsequent 
illustration. Suffice it, here, to refer the reader to a tolerably 
lucid proof of this incompetency, in the Establishment of this 
country, in which unity, so far from prevailing among its mem- 
bers in general, does not subsist even among its clergy, who, 
— if their chains were not cobwebs to them, — should seem 
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strongly riveted to it. “ In the body of our clergy,” says 
Nightingale, “ we have Calvinian, Arminian, Unitarian , Swe- 
denburgian, Pelagian, Arian, Sodnian, Sabellian, Trinitarian, 
and I do not know how many other sorts of clergymen , some 
starving in a curacy, and others fattening in a bishopric . We 
have Methodistical clergymen, and clergymen with no method at 
all . All these classes of clergymen are retained in the church , 
live upon her revenues , and are protected by her laws” And 
Mason Good remarks, speaking of the articles of the esta- 
blished creed, “ even these articles are very differently inter- 
preted by the right reverend bench itself” 

Hence it follows, not that authority is not necessary, and 
competent, to maintain unity in faith ; but that Protestant 
authority is wholly unavailing to such purpose. It follows, 
that an authority, such as the Catholic church reveres, — un- 
erring, and infallible, — is, alone, adequate to the important 
end ; — an authority, established by our great Legislator ; and, 
as such, venerated by the faithful. 
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SECOND SERMON. 



(A.) PAGE 20. 

On the Illiberality of the Superior Protestant Clergy . 

It ought to appear singular, — I have made the remark, before, 
— that this nation, which is often called superior to every other 
in liberality, should be inferior to every other in liberality to the 
Catholic.* But it ought to appear even more than singular, to 
whoever has not traced the cause of the apparent phenomenon, 
that the most enlightened portion of the nation, and which 
ought also, from religious principles, to be the most liberal, is, 
amid all the variety of its members, the most intolerant. And 
yet, such is the fact. Whoever will consult the opinions, and 
feelings, of the nation in regard of the Catholics, will discover, 
that whilst the vulgar are the dupes of the strongest prejudices 
against us ; — whilst the walks of opulence, and the avenues of 
power, are crowded with men, who contemn, or dislike us, — 
the Clergy, he will find it true, are those, who, above all others, 
entertain, not only the strongest prejudices, but in general, — 
for I by no means allude to att 9 — the bitterest rancour in our 
regard ; and who, without cause, or provocation, still inees- 

♦ This illustration, it is proper to remark, was written in the year 
1808 , when there existed an Administration, as hostile almost to Popery, 
as was that of the artful Cecil, and the cruel Walsingham. 
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santly exert the malignant influence of their talents in fomenting 
that ill will ; and in feeding that virulence, which it is their duty 
to extinguish. The few extracts, which I shall subjoin to this, 
and the following illustration, will present a tolerable attest- 
ation of their spirit. I might, indeed, produce a tolerable 
attestation of the spirit of the higher members of the clergy, by 
an appeal to the early discussions of our claims, in the house of 
Lords. On some of those occasions, not one solitary individual 
had the liberality to give his vote, that justice should be done 
to a large, respectable, and avowedly loyal portion of his fellow 
subjects. Not, indeed, that I mean to infer, that whoever 
then gave his vote against our claims, was therefore an illi- 
beral man, or a bigot. I say only, that their vote was “ a 
tolerable 79 attestation of their spirit. It is probable, that poli- 
tical motives, — the creatures, and effects, of accident, — induced 
some few distinguished members of the bench to give a vote, 
which their liberality disavowed. 

That the English Protestant, in general, should have been 
illiberal, is a circumstance, which a variety of causes, both 
moral and political, may explain. The phenomenon, — or 
rather, only the apparent phenomenon, — is, — why, when other 
Establishments have become liberal, and the great pretext for 
illiberality among us is done away, ours alone should still retain 
nearly all its ancient want of moderation l One reason is this ; 
that, although, in other nations, the first impulse, that was 
given to the business of the Reformation, was strong and 
violent, it was, in this nation, stronger and more violent than 
in any other ; and it therefore continued to vibrate here, when, 
there it had subsided into comparative calmness. In this 
country, too,— each reader knows it, who knows aught of the 
history of his country, — in this country, the zeal against Popery 
has always been considered as the best test of orthodoxy ; the 
strongest recommendation to public favour ; and the surest, — 
almost unfailing, — step to patronage, preferment, and honors. 
I honestly believe, that, — with the exception of those, who, 
from high birth, and exalted patronage, had a claim to the 
great dignities of the Church, — it would, on examination, be 
discovered, that, since the era of the reformation, above all at 
certain periods, there have been few of its bishops, who did not 
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owe their honours to their zeal against us ; and who did not 
pass to the Episcopal throne through the puddles of calumny, 
and the abuse of Popery : — Or, — if it be not profane to allude 
to so Pagan a comparison, — it would, on examination, I think, 
be found, that, — not as the Romans passed through the temple 
of virtue to enter the temple of honor, — these gentlemen, nearly 
all, passed through the temple of illiberality to enter the temple 
of riches. Owing to circumstances also, which it is not mine to 
explain, this ancient passage to the episcopacy is not, even 
now, wailed up. If an examination were instituted into the 
methods, by which men of no fortunes, but considerable talents, 
attained the episcopacy, I think, it would be found true, that a 
very general method has been the abuse of Popery. 

That men, whose infant reason had been cradled and nursed 
to prejudices against Popery ; whose subsequent education in 
the schools, or at the university, still fed their early prejudices ; 
and whose pursuits in society present few opportunities to cor- 
rect them, — that such men, from such causes, should be illiberal 
to us, it is natural to expect. But, if to these causes you add, 
also, the impulses of profit, and worldly comforts ; — if it become 
the interest of men to insult us ; — if their insult be considered 
as the proof of their orthodoxy, ^nd the effect of zeal ; and 
receive the rewards of orthodoxy and zeal, — of course, hosts of 
adversaries will rise up to vilify us. There will always be men 
to combat any kind of truth, or to defend any form of error, 
if it be made an object of their interest and ambition to do so. 
The walks of life are crowded with men of this description, who 
offer more oblations at the shrine of the god of riches, than at 
any other fane ; — who will sacrifice almost any principle of piety 
to the furtherance of their temporal welfare ; — or, who, like 
Dr. Paley, “ cannot afford ,” — so he used to say of himself, — - 
u to keep a conscience ” Interest is a cheat, giving easily to 
falsehood the face of truth, and to truth the face of error. 

Interest, that waves on party-colour’d wings, 

Turn’d to the sun, she casts a thousand dyes ; 

And as she turns, the colours fall or rise. 

It is to one or other of the above maxims, that reason must 
recur, to explain the insults, and misrepresentations, of which a 
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large portion of the Protestant clergy are guilty in their deli- 
neations of our religion. We are insulted often; and for ever 
misrepresented, because it is the interest of our adversaries to 
insult and misrepresent us. And certain it is, that were I a 
Protestant clergyman, and an eloquent man, who could “ ill 
afford to keep a conscience” or who were feebly held by the 
ties of conscience ; it should be by insulting Popery, that I 
should seek preferment ; and by persevering in insult, hope 
confidently to attain it. 

By the principle then of prejudice, united with interest, it is 
easy to account for the hostility of one portion of the higher 
clergy ; and by the principle of prejudice, joined to ignorance, 
it would be equally easy to account for the animosity of the 
other. Not, indeed, I have just observed, that under these 
two classes, I mean to include the whole body of the episcopacy. 
I mean only to allude to those, who traduce us by their wri- 
tings, or insult us in their discourses. Thank heaven, the 
Protestant prelates, — although I have seemed to impeach their 
liberality, on the occasion of the discussions of our claims, — are 
not all illiberal. On Norwich’s palace the ray of liberality 
shines with the brightest lustre. It beams, too, upon the 
palaces of two or three other Prelates, whose predecessors were 
piously employed “ in beating, incessantly, the drum eccle- 
siastic,” and in animating the public to abhor us. However, 
peace to all those, who are, not yet, equally liberal with these 
men. Only, may the ray, which illumines their palaces, be 
soon diffused over the palace of every Prelate of this kingdom ; 
and may they, all, discover, what really is the case,— that it is 
the interest of the nation, and of the Establishment itself, to 
extend the influences of justice, moderation, and liberality, to 
the insulted and long injured Catholic. 

As I shall present extracts from the works and discourses of 
only a small number of the Prelates, I will here just give the 
general character of their compositions, on the subject of 
Popery. With some small variations in the distortions of fea- 
ture, or some trifling differences, in shades of their portraits, 
either of Popery, or the Papist, there is a very striking simi- 
litude in them all. It is easy to discover, that all have been 
educated in the same school, and formed under the same mas- 
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ters. The general features of these compositions are misre- 
presentation and insult. They first attribute to us, what we 
do not profess ; and then ridicule or blame us ; — or sometimes, 
good-natured men ! only pity us, — for professing it. The mis- 
representation is an apology for the ridicule ; — which, in reality, 
would be merited, if their accounts of our doctrines were cor- 
rect. To believe their accounts of our doctrines, there is 
nothing in paganism so absurd ; nothing in error so prepos- 
terous ; nothing in the annals of folly and superstition, so 
foolish, so pitiful, or so bigoted. Our principles, too, they tell 
the public, are even more horrible, than our speculative doc- 
trines. While they often, very charitably, affect to laugh at 
the latter, as ridiculous, rather than dangerous, — our principles 
they exhibit in colours, which are calculated, either to excite 
the public aversion, or to arm its apprehensions. We profess, 
they solemnly tell their readers, or their hearers, principles, 
“ that sanction falsehood and deceit ; that sanctify murder ; 
that canonise all the various enormities of vipe.” Often, in 
order to give relief to their portraits ; — to heighten their colour- 
ing, and to throw more darkness upon their shades ; — they have 
recourse to the awful repository of terrific objects, — the book of 
Revelations ; — and borrowing, among these frightful things, the 
most frightful, they exhibit them, as the true and genuine 
representation of our religion. Our supreme Pastor, for 
example, they triumphantly display, adorned with all the 
emblems and decorations of Antichrist. Indeed, the good 
and amiable Bishop Hurd observes, that “ the circumstance 
of making , and believing, the Pope to be Antichrist, is the 
first leading principle of the reformation ! 99 What wonder, of 
course, that the holy principle should, incessantly, be incul- 
cated !— In like manner, they depict our Church, as “ the great 
antichristian apostasy ; the mother of fornications and abomi- 
nations; full of the names of blasphemy ; and drunk with the 
blood of the saints ” Suffice it to say, that they draw, as 
Dryden remarks, a hideous daub, which they call the portrait of 
Popery, in which are, 

Nor line, nor look, nor shade, nor colour, true. 

The late Dr. Geddes, who, I believe, never wrote a word, 
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that was dictated by an overweening affection to Catholicity ; 
and who always loved to admire its enemies, whenever either 
their conduct, or their writings, were, even distantly, calculated 
to merit admiration, — says, that, “ Of at least a hundred com- 
batants, who have , within these last twenty years , declared 
themselves the champions of Protest ancy, or rather , the adver- 
saries of Popery ; I am perfectly safe to say , there are not five , 
who have not shot at us from an envenomed quiver ; who have 
not misrepresented our doctrines; and realised , by their in- 
justice to us , the fable of the wolf \ that quarrelled with the 
lamb.” The doctor was more conversant than I am with the 
writings of the Protestant clergy ; and I regret, that, when he 
seems to insinuate, that there, possibly, may be “five” who 
have combated us fairly, he has not pointed out, who any of the 
five may be. I should admire, and could love, the man, who 
had the candour to attack us liberally. But, for my own part, 
I not only do not believe, that the last twenty years have pro- 
duced five liberal combatants of Popery, — I do not believe, — I 
cordially wish my judgment may be rash, — that they have 
produced one . 

It is their duty, all these good men think, 

To espouse the cause, by which they eat and drink, 

And zeal peculiar privilege affords, 

Indulging latitude to deeds and words. 

It is not that I mean to censure any Protestant for combating 
our religion : I censure him only for doing it uncandidly. I 
do not censure him even for combating it with warmth ; I 
censure him only, because he does it with intemperance ; — 
because he does not reason, but quarrel with us ; — not refute, 
but insult us; — not point out our errors, but misrepresent our 
truths. All this, whilst it is repugnant to the mild maxims of 
religion, is also unwise, unjust, and illiberal ; and if, too, the 
love of reputation be dear to their feelings, it is, — should the 
public once become liberal and enlightened, — adverse to their 
future reputation. 

It is repugnant to the maxims of religion . Even the defence 
of religion should, like religion itself, be all benevolence. Dic- 
tated by the solicitude, which man should feel for his fellow- 
man, it should lean upon the basis of charity ; and though it 
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forcibly blame the crime of error, it should breathe all the 
tenderness of compassion for those that err. But, to employ 
abuse and misrepresentation ; — to deride and vilify the men, 
to whom the supposed defence is addressed, — this is offering an 
insult to every principle of religion. It is clothing her in the 
garb of passion, and putting on her the mantle of falsehood. 
It is condemning her to do mischief, under the pretext of doing 
good. 

It is unwise . Wisdom is the sister of religion ; and, like 
religion, is calm, candid, and benevolent. She does not labour 
to break, she studies always how to draw closer, the bands of 
union. Violence, and invective, she considers as “ the reason 
of folly;” — the expression of the weakness of the cause which 
needs it, and the proof of the weakness of the men who use it. 
The only authority in her eye, which, either the possession of 
the truth, or the zeal for truth, gives to any one individual over 
another, is the right to enlighten his ignorance, not to deride 
his misfortune ; — the privilege to labour to persuade, not the 
prerogative to insult him. Wisdom condemns rancour, and 
insincerity, more, far, than she reprobates ignorance, and error. 

It is unjust ; because, by holding out the Catholic religion 
as foolish, idolatrous, and cruel, — which alone, if not evinced 
by tolerable proofs, is an injustice, — it holds out the Catholic, 
— which is, perhaps, a greater injustice, — as a fool, an idolater, 
and a dangerous citizen. It tends to rob him of that con- 
fidence, to which, as a man, he stands entitled ; to deprive him 
of that respect, to which, as a citizen, he has a claim ; and to 
take from him those prerogatives, to which, as a subject, he has 
a right. I might add, too, that, in these times, under the 
circumstances in which the nation is placed, it is, — or might 
eventually prove, — a serious injustice to the nation ; because, 
as it is calculated to create discontent, it is, consequently, cal- 
culated to create disunion ; and disunion, at the present period, 
might be, I do not say, fatal, — but seriously injurious, to the 
interests and welfare of the country. 

It is illiberal ; for, not only does the Protestant fabric in this 
nation repose upon the broad platform of Catholicity ; — not only 
has it imitated its forms of government ; and adopted many of 
its laws, canons, and modes of discipline ; — but, to it, and to 
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the munificence of our good and pious ancestors, it owes all its 
opulence, and its splendour. Surely, these circumstances alone 
should render the Protestant ministry, if not grateful, — 
modest: they should induce them to be, if not respectful, — 
moderate . At least, they should stay insult; and silence 
calumny. 

It is injurious to the future reputation , to which , it is 
probable , these men aspire . The violent, during the fever of 
passion, or the fermentation of fanaticism, may enjoy the appro- 
bation of the party, whose doctrines they find it their interest 
to defend. The bigot, of course, will applaud the bigot ; and 
even the good mistaken man, who, duped by ignorance, or 
cheated by misrepresentation, is the victim of prejudice, — even 
he, for a time, may applaud the apparent zeal, which most 
loudly vociferates insult; or which, most illiberally combats 
truth. Fortunately however, there is a reflux in the human 
mind from violence, and illiberality, to moderation, and benevo- 
lence; and a reflux too, which sometimes in its ebb, is propor- 
tioned, in its depression, to the height, to which, under the 
storm, it had risen in its exaltation. And then, the conse- 
quence is,— it despises the men, whom, before, it had admired ; 
and contemns their writings, however in other respects valuable, 
because they want those best of all recommendations to esteem 
— candour, calmness, and liberality. It is thus, that at present, 
the wise, and temperate, despise the works of the ancient 
heroes of the reformation. And posterity, more temperate, and 
wise, perhaps, than we are, will despise the works of the men, 
to whom I have been alluding. Discovering, that the objects, 
which they had represented as realities, are only the dreams of 
their own imaginations ; — that what they had exhibited as 
monsters, are but visions, conjured up by their prejudices to 
cheat the weak discovering this, posterity,— while it may 
laugh at the credulity, which once believed them,— will pity 
those, whom the credulity may have injured ; — and even regard 
its authors, both as the enemies of society ; and of the cause, 
which they had so improperly pretended to support. Whoever 
is ambitious of the approbation of posterity ; or whoever wishes 
his memory to be hung round with eulogies, let him be assured 

H 
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of this, — that it is not by misrepresentation, and insult, that he 
will attain these honors. The reputation, which the wise man 
values, must rest upon the basis of charity, and truth.* 

But, I will now proceed to give a few extracts from the 
writings of some of our Prelates, as specimens of the spirit, 
which I have censured in this note. 

BISHOP BARRINGTON. 

The good Bishop has presented in his writings, and much 
more frequently, in his addresses from the pulpit, some striking 
specimens of this spirit. In a discourse, which he preached 
before the Lords in the year 1799, he tells their Lordships, 
“ that Popery is exceedingly corrupt ; and hy its corruption , 
liable to the objections of thinking men. It is continued in 
many powerful kingdoms , not from any opinions of its evidence , 
and truth , but from an utter indifference to all religious truth 
whatever. Its effects upon those , who conducted public affairs , 
or who ruled public manners , were habitual insincerity in them- 
selves ; and a neglect of that attention , and of those provisions , 
which are necessary to inculcate the principles of any religion ; 
and to preserve its influence upon the people ! ” 

But this, though illiberal, is all tenderness, when compared 
to what, on two subsequent occasions, his Lordship presented 
to the public. On one of these occasions, — kind, gentle. 
Pastor ! — he preached and published, a sermon, which, in his 
tenderness, he calls his last farewell to his diocesans ; and 
which, in his wisdom, he probably considered the best legacy, 
which his solicitude for their salvation, or his zeal for ortho- 
doxy, could bequeath. At all events, it is an eloquent attesta- 

* The learned, and liberal. Doctor Parr, not only bears witness to the 
intemperance, which I have attributed to the Protestant clergy; but, 
reprobates it, with a severity of term, which I have not ventured to em- 
ploy. “ I am pained ,” he says, “ with the outrageous invectives , which are 
thrown out against the church of Rome. I must confess , that they appear to 
to me, not only unjust , and indiscreet , but inhuman. It is” he adds, 
“ unworthy of an Englishman , and a Protestant , to treat the Catholics , as 
incorrigible outcasts from society , and stubborn apostates from all religious 
truth” — (Life of Fox.) 
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tioD of his Lordship’s sentiments respecting Popery ; and a 
striking monument of his talents, and acquirements, in the art 
of insult. 

From this sermon I shall transcribe only the conclusion. — 
After attributing to us doctrines, which we do not believe ; 
and misrepresenting those, which we do believe; — after accusing 
us of a mutilation of the decalogue ; and of corrupting the 
scriptures; — after describing us, as the patrons of ignorance, 
and the enemies of learning, — he thus sums up all, he has 
said against us. “ This is the general conclusion , that the 
doctrines , and usages, of the church of Rome , are derogatory 
from the honour of God; — injurious to the distinguishing 
principles of Christianity ; — obstructive to the diffusion of 
scripture knowledge ; and therefore , to the progress of 
the gospel; — detrimental to the cultivation of the original 
languages of the scriptures: and in its effects , to the best 
purposes of ancient learning?* If such be the conclu- 
sion, let the reader judge, what, also, must have been the 
premises. 

In the last pamphlet, which his lordship gave to the public ; 
and which was designed to be a defence, and elucidation, of 
the preceding sermon, — without any compunction for his past 
illiberality ; or any misgivings for his intemperance, — which, 
both the chills of age, and the interval for reflection, should 
have cooled, — he persists in the same career; and may, per- 
haps, seem to have added fresh fuel to his former flame. 

I will not transcribe any paragraphs, or sentences, from this 
pamphlet. Suffice it to state, that its professed object is to 
prove, that we Papists are guilty of idolatry ; of blasphemy ; 
and sacrilege ; — “ of idolatry , by the adoration of the host ; — of 
blasphemy , by the invocation of angels, and saints; — and of 
sacrilege , by the suppression of half the Eucharist ? + 

Those pagan days have passed away, when almost every* 
form of vice, and folly, had, equally with piety, and wisdom, 
its temple, its altar, and its priesthood ; — else, we might now, 
perhaps, have had sanctuaries erected to illiberality, and 
dulness. I will only remark, that, if such, indeed, were still 

* Bishop of Durham’s charge, page 11. f p. 8. 
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the state of things, nothing would be more easy, than to point 
out the men, who would answer, very admirably, and figure 
with singular distinction, in the capacity of the high priests of 
these hallowed fanes. 

I do not attribute the illiberality of Dr. B. to malice. I 
hope, and believe, he was incapable of so dark a crime. I attri- 
bute it to ignorance ; and his ignorance, I attribute to prejudice. 
He did not know our religion ; and therefore, he hated it ; — 
and he hated it, because he did not know it. The case is 
extremely common ; — indeed, it is almost the universal case with 
the adversaries of Popery. Like the enemies of Christianity, 
whom Tertullian mentions, — trained early to entertain the falsest 
notions of it, they, of course, dislike it ; and disliking it, they, 
of course, shrink from the study of its doctrines. Malunt 
nescire, quia jam oderunt. Without this principle, it is impos- 
sible to explain, either the illiberality of Dr. B. ; or the 
bigotry of a multitude of Protestants, who, like him, misrepre- 
sent, and vilify, our tenets. — As I have just quoted Tertullian, 
I will add to my quotation the admonition, or reproach, which, 
almost immediately after the above words, that great writer 
addresses to the enemies of the true religion : — 



Si damnas, cur non inquiris? 



It would indeed have been well, if, before the good Bishop had 
published his labours, he had followed the advice of Tertullian ; 
and “ inquired , before he condemned 



* To the charges, and pamphlets, of Dr. B. answers were returned, 
which, while they place their author, Dr. Lingard, — in the first ranks of 
the most acute, elegant, and distinguished writers, — place his adversary, 
and a host of his adversary's supporters,— for crowds, with more courage, 
than prudence, rushed forward to defend his Lordship, — on the lowest 
steps, to which, almost, it is possible for aught like learning, or talents, 
or liberality, to he degraded. I know no instances, either in ancient, or 
modern, controversy, in which the contrast between the contending 
writers is more prominent ; in which wit is more strikingly opposed to 
dulness, — learning to inaccuracy, — taste to inelegance, — and candour to 
insincerity. 
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BISHOP PORTEUS. 

It is, in general, wrong, and indecorous, to say aught 
unhandsome of the dead. Their defects, it is very properly 
thought, should be buried with them : and as, too, they possess 
not the means of self-defence, it is considered an act of 
cowardice to defame them. Hence, the very just, and religious, 
maxim, “ De mortuis, nil nisi bonum ” However, the fact is, 
the works of Dr. P. still live ; and live to add, daily, to the tide 
of public prejudice ; and to injure our religion. They are much 
read, because their author was revered ; and they are believed, 
because he was thought incapable of a falsehood. Therefore, 
since his Lordship still lives, as an author, there can be no 
breach of charity, if I present a few reflections on him, in that 
capacity ; and prove from his works, that he was neither that 
liberal, nor that candid, man, whom the public partiality 
respects. 

I shall present only a few extracts from a little work, which 
the Doctor published, several years ago, — a work, professedly, 
only compiled from the writings of Archbishop Seeker, but, 
really, it is believed, composed by himself. Not, indeed, that, 
in respect to the illiberality of the thing, it is material, whether 
the work were composed, or only compiled, and published, by 
Dr. P. : for, it is, at least, as illiberal to compile, and publish, 
an illiberal work, as it is to compose one. But, if it be true, 
also, which is suspected, that Dr. P., sensible that the work 
was extremely illiberal, did not compile, but compose, it, — and 
to screen his own illiberality gave the discredit of it to Arch- 
bishop Seeker, — then was his Lordship doubly illiberal, — 
illiberal for composing the work ; and perhaps, most illiberal 
for the odious, and cowardly, act of duplicity. — At all events. 
Dr. P. acknowledges, that he compiled ; and did certainly 
publish, the little volume; and it is, of course, as much his 
work, — bearing his approbation, and stamped with his sanction, 
as if himself had written it. — But, not even is this the sole 
motive, why I notice it. I notice it also, because the society, 
calling itself the u Society for the propagation of Christian 
doctrine ” — but which, in this instance, is not the society for 
the propagation of Christian charity, — animated, apparently, by 
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the same spirit, which inspired its author, presents it, almost 
every year, to the public in the form of a new edition; and with 
pious prodigality, scatters it, in all the walks, and avenues, of 
society. The work is meant to be,— indeed, is called, — an 
Antidote against Popery ; and it really is, to the man, who has 
the voracity to swallow all that it contains, an antidote with 
a witness. 1 do not know, that, like the lynx-eyed Bishop of 
Derry (Dr. Down), his Lordship computes our errors at the 
moderate, though tolerably round, number, of six hundred ! — 
(I wonder that Dr. D. did not bring them exactly to the 
dreadful number 666) yet, does he make them amount to a very 
frightful multitude ; — frightful for their impiety ; and disgusting 
for their folly. I present only a few extracts from the work. 
The spirit of the writer is as well discovered in a few lines, as in 
many pages. 

“ The Popish clergy had the wickedness to support transub- 
stantiation with zeal , as an artifice , that increased the author- 
ity of the priests; for , what could not he do, who, as they 
blasphemously express it, could make God ?” 

“ They do every thing, they can, to make the igno- 
rant believe, that indulgences deliver the departed from 
Hell. 99 

“ They always refuse to grant leave to read the Scrip- 
tures, where they dare refuse it ; and when they grant it, it 
is only for a time ; nor dare the poor deluded people help 
themselves 99 

“ This is an art, 39 (the art of confounding a plain man 
in disputation) which the priests of the church of Rome 
are well versed in. Indeed, the chief part of their learning 
is to puzzle themselves first ; and as many others, as they can, 
afterwards 99 

“ The strictest rules of life were laid down, by the Popish 
clergy, for such as thought themselves bound to be strict ; but , 
for those, who desired to be otherwise, superstitious observances 
were allowed to take place of real duties . Without a zeal far 
such follies, the best man was reckoned to have but small hope 
of future happiness; and with a zeal for the notions, and 
interests, of holy church, the worst man was easily secured from 
future misery 33 
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Were Dr. P. still living, I would say to him, — as I do say 
to all, who resemble him in their illiberality, 

C’est ud m6chant metier, que celui de medire. 

What pity, that great talents, and great learning, are not 
always generous, and candid ; — pity, for the sake of the man, 
who possesses them ; and pity, still more, for the sake of 
those, who are the objects of his displeasure : for, as Boileau 
remarks, immediately after the above quotation, 

Le mal, qu’on dit d’autrui, ne produit que du mal. 



I am one of those, who, with the public, respect the abilities 
of Dr. P. ; — and I esteem the general tenor of his character, 
still more than I respect his abilities. But, like many other 
great, and good, men, he had his prejudices, and partialities ; — 
for, these are weeds, that grow in every soil; and that 
insinuate, and twine, their tendrils with the foliage, and the 
flowers, and the fruit, of the fairest trees. I am willing to 
excuse much of his partialities to his own religion. He, 
perhaps, knew little about any other; nor conceived himself 
under any obligation to acquire such knowledge. But, his 
prejudices against us, are, I think, inexcusable quite. He is, in 
regard of Popery, an illiberal, harsh, uncandid, writer, — 
a bigot. The few attestations, which I have produced from 
his “ Brief Refutation” are incontestable vouchers of the accu- 
racy of this opinion. Imputing to us doctrines the most odious, 
and detestable, he imputes to us, also, — which is still more 
horrible, — the most odious, and detestable, motives for teaching 
them. We, blasphemously, teach “Idolatry;” and teach 

Idolatry, to increase our own authority ! — We teach, that 
Indulgences deliver the dead from hell ; and we teach it, for 
the purpose of cheating the poor deluded people of their money ! 
Did his Lordship only assert, that we are Idolaters ; and that 
we teach, that Indulgences deliver the damned from hell, — he 
should, at least, to justify the bold assertions, have presented 
something like a proof; or presumption of their correctness. 
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$ut, to assert, too, that we teach these horrible doctrines, for 
the worst of purposes, — this, to be asserted with decency, 
should have been hung round with evidences, which not our 
prejudices, or partiality, could have denied. Good God ! 
a religion enforcing Idolatry, to increase the authority of the 
priesthood ; and recommending indulgences, in order to cheat 
the people ! T have, just now, said, that did there exist a temple, 
sacred to illiberality, it would be easy to find a priesthood to 
minister at its altars ; and I think, I may very safely add, that 
did there exist such a temple, the man who, without proof \ 
attributes such doctrines, and such motives, to his fellow men, 
would figure, not inconspicuously, in one of the niches of its 
sanctuary. 

Ah ! loin d*un coeur bien n6, Tindigne politique, 
qui servile, et cruelle, 

Aux pr6jug6s jaloux immole l’6qnit6. 

BISHOP WATSON.* 

With, nearly the whole nation, I respect the character of 
Dr. W. As a writer, his reputation is, deservedly, great ; — 
as a scholar, his learning is respectable; and as a man of 
talents, any tribute, which I could pay these, would be inferior 
to the admiration, which they merit. — As a man, I consider 
Dr. W. kind, liberal, and candid ; — as a pastor, I conceive him 
tolerant; — and as a Protestant, consistent . 

The works of Dr. W. I have read with considerable pleasure. 
Though extremely different from each other, they have, all, a 
share of merit ; and sometimes, they rise to excellence. In 
some of his Charges, there is a boldness, and consistency, which 
you seek for, in vain, in the Charges of any other member 
of the prelacy. Adopting the real principles of Protestantism ; 
and, emancipated from the control of creeds, he seems to 
believe, just what his reason dictates ; and consequently, to 
disbelieve much of what other Protestants revere. 

The praises of liberality, and beneficence ; the horror of 
persecution, and the reprobation of intolerance, are subjects, 
which frequently occur in the series of nearly all his Lordship’s 

* When I wrote tills illustration, Dr. W. was still living. 
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publications. He, sometimes, expresses his astonishment, how 
such a thing, as animosity, can possibly steal into the writings 
of sensible, and candid, men. “ The want of genuine modera- 
tion,” he says, “ totoards those, who differ from us in religious 
opinions, seems to be the most unaccountable thing in the world” 
He even pronounces the dreadful sentence of reprobation upon 
those, who are guilty of it. “ It is clear” he, very properly, 
asserts in one of his Charges, “from every page in the gospel , 
that we shall not merit the favour of Christ by maltreating one 
another, under the pretence of serving him” 

Well ; and who would not, then, suppose, that the man, who 
from character, and principle, and profession, is so liberal;— 
who reprobates, so loudly, every species of animosity, and im- 
moderation, — who would not suppose, that he would extend his 
liberality even to the Papist ; and refrain, even in his regard, 
from what his piety deems, every where, so criminal ? Certainly, 
whoever conceives the Doctor to be a completely consistent 
man, would of course expect all this. — And yet, is the reverse, 
unhappily, the case. Not that I think, that Dr. W. would 
persecute us; — not that I think, he would not wish to see the 
odious restrictions done away, which still render us the objects 
of public ill-will. I am sure, he is an enemy to persecution, and 
intolerance ; and would not frown on our most complete emanci- 
pation. However, from some cause or other, — either from 
prejudice,— for, prejudice, I have before observed, will grow 
in the same mind, in which humanity blooms ; — or from the 
ignorance of our principles, — for, the ignorauce of our princi- 
ples is often united with the most enlightened knowledge of 
other objects ; — or from a general dislike of any system, which 
imposes restraints upon the evagations of reason, — (for, he has 
often been accused of leaning to the maxims of laiitudi- 
narianism) — he treats Popery with the most marked con- 
tempt; and invokes upon it every hateful execration, which 
wisdom usually teems upon folly. The chief weapon, with 
which he combats it, is ridicule. I have not by me, at present, 
any of the Doctor’s writings. I have only a few extracts, 
which I find, by accident, entered upon my papers, as a speci- 
men of his mode of treating us. The extract, which I here 
present, is of a piece with many others ; and points out, as well 
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as twenty other quotations would do it, the temper, in our 
regard, of the great polemic. 

In one of his letters to Gibbon, citing the words of St. Paul 
to Timothy, as proof, that the apostles had not predicted the 
early return of Christ, he says;— “ Ton have here an express 
prophecy , — in which you may discover the erroneous tenets , or 
the demon , or Saint, worship of the Church of Rome. Through 
the hypocrisy of liars, you recognise , no doubt, the priesthood , 
and the Martyrologists . Having their consciences seared with 
a red-hot iron . CaUous indeed, must be his conscience , who 
traffics in indulgences . Forbidding to marry ; and commanding 
to abstain from meats , This language needs no pressing ; it 
discovers , at once, the unhappy votaries of monastic life ; and 
the mortal sin of eating flesh meat , on fast-days” 

I have too high an opinion of Dr. W.’s judgment to believe, 
that he could possibly have intended the above glossary to be a 
serious elucidation of the text of the apostle. I conceive it an 
attempt at wit, in order to enliven the awful dryness of the 
subject, which he was discussing : 

The doctor, doubtless, was in sportive fit ; 

And had no other play-place for his wit. 

Before I make any observations on the passage, I will here,— 
though the circumstance should form the subject of a lengthened 
note, enter my protest against the use of ridicule, on so serious 
a subject as religion. —Ridicule, certainly, does not become it. 
It is, generally speaking, what Rousseau calls “ la raison des 
sots;” and generally speaking, too, a concession of the weakness 
of the cause, which is reduced to use jt. Calculated, not to 
persuade, but to give offence ; — not to amuse the wise, but to 
excite disgust, — it is equally repugnant to good sense, as it is 
opposed to good breeding, and good taste. A great mind 
seldom uses it ; a good heart, never : or, at least, when they do 
use it, it is to throw light upon the subject, which they treat ; 
never wantonly to cast insult upon the men, whom they are 
labouring, — or, at least, should labour, — to persuade. 

If, indeed, wisdom were common in the paths of life ; or if 
the great herd of our Protestant countrymen were under the 
control of moderation, so far from objecting to the use of ridi- 
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cole against our principles, or oar conduct, I should, on the 
contrary, rejoice at the circumstance. Then, reasoning, as 
wisdom and moderation reason, men would suspect the cause ; 
and disesteem the writers, that employed it; — and as for the 
Catholic, so far from respecting him the less, they would even 
revere him the more. Unfortunately, however, such is not the 
case ; because, unfortunately for the cause of truth, and for us, 
neither wisdom, nor moderation, are common in the walks of 
society, in regard to Popery. Hence, does the ridicule, which 
some writers cast upon our religion, produce serious mischiefs 
to its professors. Addressed to ignorance, and passion ; t6 
prejudice, and fanaticism, it becomes the nurse of miscon- 
ception, and the parent of animosity. It stays multitudes from 
the investigation of our doctrines ; and makes some ashamed to 
profess them. Ridicule is, certainly, the most powerful, and 
the most mischievous, instrument, which the Protestant employs 
against us, — as it is the most successful, and powerful, engine, 
that impiety uses against revelation. The case is, — ridicule 
makes the truth appear absurd ; and, therefore, not only unde* 
serving of notice, but beneath notice; — not only an object of 
disesteem ; but, of contempt. I need not say, what is the effect 
of contempt, when thus unhappily generated. Its influences 
are even more powerful than dislike, than antipathy, or hatred : 
for, while the mind will often reconcile itself to study, what it 
dislikes, or even hates, — it will never be reconciled to invests 
gate, or to embrace, what it has been taught to believe, is tod 
foolish to merit notice. And yet it is by ridicule, unseasoned 
with wit ; by irony, devoid of humour ; by insults, which have 
not the meagre merit of being satirical, that our adversaries, 
in general, combat Popery, and its professors. 

Dr. W. knows, perfectly, the tyrant power of ridicule ; — he 
knows, perfectly, that, as Boileau says, 

Un bon mot, en ce si&cle, est un fort argument ; 

and, accordingly, although his talents are no more formed for 
wit, than his temper is formed for malevolence, he tries, very 
frequently, the powers of ridicule upon the hated tenets of 
Popery. To wit, I have even less pretensions than Dr. W.\ 
and therefore, — particularly too, as I am reprobating the use of 
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ridicule, — would not attempt to cast ridicule upon the passage, 
which I have just quoted from his Lordship’s letters. Great 
wit might do it easily. However, without aiming, either at 
wit, or designing to employ ridicule, I will just point out, how 
easy it is to detect false wit, false logic, and false maxims, in 
the insults of our adversaries : and for this purpose, I will 
pause, a few moments, upon the Doctor’s words. 

Having quoted the texts of the apostle, he proceeds to his 
glossary, or elucidation, of them. — “Here,” he says, “you 
have an express prophecy (as if prophecies were not usually 
“express”) — “ a prophecy , in which you discover the erroneous 
tenets , and demon worship of the Church of Rome ” This is, 
probably, the circumstance, which renders it so peculiarly 
“ express ” to the mind of Dr. W. It is an odious pro- 
phecy against somebody ; and therefore, it is an “ express” 
prophecy against the Papists. It alludes to some erroneous 
tenets or other ; and therefore, it expressly alludes to those of 
Popery. It attaches to heretics, who worship demons ; — and, 
therefore, it expressly attaches to Papists, who do not worship 
demons. All this, no doubt, is perfectly “ express ;” and 
the penetration of Mr. Gibbon, like that of Dr. W., “dis- 
covered it at once,” although such discovery had never been 
made before. 

“ Through the hypocrisy of liars , you recognise , no doubt , 
the priesthood, and the martyrologists.” This, too, is again, 
“express” Here, you “discover, no doubt:” — and what? 
that the priesthood, and the martyrologists, are hypocrites, and 
liars. And is not, then. Bishop W. a priest? Or had he 
forgotten, that he ought at least, to pretend to the honor of 
belonging to that sacred order? Did not the apostles, too, 
belong to the priesthood ; and above half those illustrious 
characters, who, in each revolving age, were the ornaments of 
the periods, and of the countries, in which they lived ; — in the 
earlier ages, the Chrysostoms, and the Austins ; — in later ages, 
the Saleses, and the Xaviers ; — nearly in our own age, the 
Fenelons, and the Bossuets, — and, but yesterday, the heroes, 
who, in the French revolution, shed their blood for Jesus 
Christ, — did not these belong to the priesthood ? As for “ the 
martyrologists,” these, too, were a portion of the priesthood ; — 
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presenting to us the names of some of the best, and greatest, 
men, who adorn the annals of the church. And yet, are all 
these, to the philosophy of Dr. W., or to his system of morals* 
— “ hypocrites and liars !” Doctor, for shame ! But, the 
case is, the prophecy “expressly” alludes to hypocrites and 
liars; and therefore, it “ expressly ” alludes to Papists. This, 
certainly, is exceedingly express. 

“ Having their conscience seared with a red-hot iron.” 
Callous indeed , must be his conscience , who traffics in Indul- 
gences ” Is, then, the traffic in Indulgences so very cruel, and 
so dreadful, a transaction ? Surely, an Indulgence must be, 
of course, not what the term itself would seem to signify, — an 
Indulgence, or a favour,— but a pain, or a punishment. And 
what is, really, an indulgence ? Precisely, a release from 
temporal pain, or punishment. And the traffic in the release 
from punishment requires a callous heart. Doctor, where is 
your logic ? But the apostle, once more, alludes to something 
odious; and therefore, he alludes to Popery. He alludes to 
men, whose consciences were impervious to the influences of 
grace ; and of course, he alludes to Papists. This is 
“express.” 

“ Callous ipdeedy must be his conscience, who traffics in 
Indulgences .” Admitting, that such traffic were cruel, as the 
Doctor makes it, yet is he correct in his assertion, that the 
Papist does, really, carry, it on ? For my own part, I do not 
believe, that, in the Catholic universe, there is one place, 
where the mart is open to so singular an article of commerce ; 
— not one Catholic individual, who ever purchased the useful; 
but strange, commodity. It is, indeed, too true, that a few 
interested men have, oh different occasions, abused the benefit 
of Indulgences. But, it is also true, that the Church censured 
the abuses ; — true, that no Catholic prelate carries on the 
iniquitous traffic ; and true, that no Catholic divine teaches its 
propriety. — No matter; the prophecy applies to “hypocrites 
and liars and therefore, it applies to Papists. This is 
“ express — this, " you recognise , no doubt.” 

“ Forbidding to marry ; and commanding to abstain from 
meats. This language needs no pressing ; it discovers , at once f 
the unhappy votaries of monastic life.” It is here the doctor 
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should have called the Papist “ callous; and seared with a red- 
hot iron ” Forbidding to marry ! No doubt, this is cruel, in 
the extreme. — And does the Catholic church “forbid to 
marry V 9 Why; she even considers matrimony, as a sacra- 
ment. — But, she forbids her priests to marry ! Yes ; but then, 
she obliges none to become priests. Her priests, all, left 
completely to their own choice, — voluntarily, after they have 
attained the age of discretion, think proper to vow celibacy. 
Therefore, all, that the church forbids, is merely this,— that the 
men, who have made vows, shall not break their vows. She 
only enforces, or watches over, the observance of this in- 
junction of the Almighty: — “ if any man shall make a vow to 
the Lord , he shall fulfil all , he had promised, (Num. xxx. 3.) 
Why; even the established church of this humane, and en- 
lightened nation, forbids many of its members to enter into the 
state of matrimony. — But, the apostle speaks of heretics, who 
forbid the use of marriage ; and therefore, he speaks of 
Papists, who do not forbid it. “ This language needs no 
pressing” 

“ And the mortal sin of eating flesh meaty upon fast-days !” 
And yet the Protestant doctrine, respecting the use of flesh 
meat, is precisely the same as the Catholic ! Equally, with the 
Catholic, the Protestant conceives, that, in conformity with the 
injunctions of our great Redeemer, mortification should con- 
stitute a part of the Christian character. And mortification, he 
again conceives, — in conformity to the example of his sacred 
model; of his apostles, and the saints, is cultivated by the 
observance of abstinence, and fasting. Hence, do the Com- 
mon Prayer Book, and the Book of Homilies, ordain, and re- 
commend abstinence, and fasting, precisely in the same manner, 
and even upon the same days precisely, with the Catholic 
church. Therefore, if the Protestant consider the ordinances 
of the Protestant church equally binding, as the Catholic 
considers the injunctions of the Catholic church, — then is he 
equally bound, as is the Catholic, to abstain from the use of 
flesh meat ; and if the violation of the laws of his church be; 
really, “a mortal sin,” — then, too, — if he eat it, on a fast-day, 
r — he is, like the Catholic, guilty of “ a mortal sin” In both 
cases, the sin is the act of disobedience ; and the want of 
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mortification. As for the flesh meat itself, the Catholic con- 
siders this just as harmless, upon one day, as another. He eats 
it, six days in the week ; he eats it when sick, every day ; and 
every day, the church allows it, when the health of the indi- 
vidual makes it necessary. The only difference, which 1 know, 
between the Protestant, and the Papist, in regard of flesh meat, 
is this, — that, while both profess exactly the same doctrines, 
the Papist observes, what he professes; the Protestant does 
not. — But, in short, — and this is the last instance, which I shall 
give of Dr. WVs logic, — the apostle refers to men, who con- 
sidered flesh meat, as sinful ; and as proceeding from the evil 
principle. The Catholic considers it, as completely inoffensive ; 
and the gift of the divine beneficence; — and therefore, the 
Doctor concludes, — the apostle refers to Catholics. — He 
speaks of heretics, who taught doctrines, directly opposed to 
those of Catholics; and therefore, he speaks of Catholics. 
“ This language needs no pressing” No, certainly ; the pro- 
phecy is perfectly “express;” and its application to the 
doctrines of Popery, to which it has no relation whatever, is 
just as express , as the prophecy itself. 

I will conclude, with merely this piece of advice to Dr. W. : 

. . Tolle jocos, non est jocus esse malignum ; 

Nunquam sunt grati, qui nocudre sales. 

There is, too, an old French proverb, which, though by no 
means verified in Dr. W., is very generally found correct; 
diseur de ions mots , mauvais caractere . The man, generally 
speaking, who will sport with truth ; or with the reputation of 
his neighbour, for the pleasure of appearing witty, is an odious 
character. From this imputation, I absolve Dr. W. Only, I 
recommend the proverb to his observation. And I recommend 
to him, too, when next he gratifies the public with his writings, 
that, should aught induce him to speak of Popery, he would 
substitute reason in the room of wit ; and liberality, and 
candour, in the place of prejudice, and derision. I recommend 
to him, before he next attacks our doctrines, to learn what our 
doctrines are. The consequence will be, that he will speak of 
them, if not with veneration, at least with civility, and respect. 
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BISHOP TOMLINE. 

“ The Theological Elements ” of Dr. Tomline, — at least his 
first volume, — have considerable claims to the reputation, 
which they enjoy. Even on the subject of Popery, they are 
less intemperate, than many other publications. Still, how- 
ever, there are in the work many deep shades of prejudice, and 
ill-will, in our regard; several dull strokes of satire; as well as a 
variety of misrepresentations, which neither accord with the 
character of the liberal man; nor with the reputation of a 
learned scholar. To give merely one or two specimens of these 
occasional inadvertencies: “ The Popes,” he says, (vol. ii.) 
“ did not scruple to call Indulgences , a plenary remission of all 
sins, past, present , and future .” 

“ In process of time, the clergy gained such an ascendancy 
over the minds of the people , as to persuade them, it was their 
duty to confess all their sins to a priest ; and then, to give a 
greater sanction to this delusion , they called it a Sacrament .” 
(Vol. ii.) 

“ They (the Catholics) contend , that the mere receiving the 
Lord's Supper procures remission of sins, as it were, mechanic- 
ally, whatever may be the character, and disposition, of the 
communicant .” (Vol. ii.) 

“ Ordination was raised to a sacrament, for the purpose of 
raising the importance of the clerical character in the eyes of 
the people ; and of promoting the influence of the Roman 
Pontiffs ” (Vol. ii.) 

On the subject of our tenets, respecting images, and relics, 
the Doctor asserts, with all the intrepidity of ignorance, — for, I 
suppose it ignorance only, — that the worship of the former is 
one of our established doctrines; and that the absolute worship 
of the latter is preached by the church, as a Christian duty; 
and authorised by the council of Trent . 

BISHOP HURD. 

I offer the same apology for impeaching the liberality of this 
illustrious character, which I did for censuring that of the late 
Dr. P. His works still live ; and, like those of Dr. P., live to 
attest, that great minds have often great prejudices, and great 
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weaknesses. Doctor H., with all his good nature, fre- 
quently derides Popery ; and, with all his learning, often 
misrepresents it. I present only two quotations from his 
learned Introduction to the Prophecies , — which, I sus- 
pect, was a powerful recommendation to his Introduction to 
a Bishopric . 

“ The church of Rome applies to the saints , directly , as 
SAVIOURS, for their proper, and immediate , help ; and expects 
it from the supposed privileges of their rank , and merits , inde- 
pendently of their prayers? — “ These prayers” the good man 
adds, “ are preferred , with all the circumstances , and for- 
malities, of divine worship” And hence, he infers, by a con- 
clusion, which is perfectly correct, — if his premises were so, 
too, — that “ the Catholic mode of intercession is unchristian , 
and idolatrous ” 

On the subject of the Papal Antichrist, — if Dr. H. really 
believed, what he has written, — he possessed the most anile 
credulity. If he disbelieved it, he possessed the most un- 
pardonable illiberality. On this odious subject, having, with 
infinite industry, first raked together, and then disposed, in 
formidable array, all the nonsense which Mede, and Newton, 
&c. &c. bad collected, and combined, in order to prove, that the 
Popes are Antichrist, — he thus concludes — for, it would be 
endless to quote his proofs, — that his arguments “ furnish , if 
not an absolute demonstration, at least a high degree of 
probability , that apostate Papal Rome is the very Antichrist 
foretold ” 

Thus, without selecting my vouchers from the least learned, 
or the least respectable, members of the clergy, — but, on the 
contrary, from those who possess the largest share of the public 
veneration, I have proved, I think, what I had advanced in the 
opening of this illustration, — that the most enlightened portion 
of this nation, and which, from religious principles, should be 
also the most liberal, is, in our regard, very grossly illiberal. — I 
close, then, my note with this prayer : — May the auspicious day 
soon beam upon us, which may put an end to this war of insult 
upon truth aud charity; — a war, which no hostility in the 
Catholic, but misconception alone in the Protestant, provokes, 

I 
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— helium sine hoste , — a war, which presents no well-earned 
laurel to the combatant. 

Let us, now, no more contend, nor blame 
Each other ; blamed enough elsewhere ; but strive 
In offices of love, how we may lighten 
Each other’s evils, in our share of woe. 



(B.) PAGE 20. 

On the Illibei'ality of the Inferior Clergy , fyc. 

After the proofs, which I have produced in the preceding 
illustration, that even the best educated, and the most respect- 
able, members of the Prelacy are, in their writings, guilty of 
gross illiberality, on the subject of our religion, — it should 
hardly appear necessary for me to show* that the same kind of 
illiberality, — and often, indeed, still coarser, — pervades the 
works, and discourses, of the subordinate clergy ; — as well, in 
fact, as of every other class of writers, from the learned polemic, 
down to the lowest scribbler, — through the medium of his- 
torians, geographers, travellers, pamphleteers, and the gentle 
authors of novels and romances. With very few exceptions, 
whatever be the object of any work, — if by design, or accident, 
it introduce the subject of Popery, and the Papist, it is to mis- 
represent, and vilify, them. The thing is so notorious, that I 
entertain no apprehension of being contradicted in the assertion, 
by whoever is but tolerably conversant in English literature. 
Among our writers, to insult Popery is a matter of course ; — 
“ c y est la fable convenue” 

It would, consequently, be useless to crowd the pages of this 
illustration with the evidences of this injustice ; — as, too, it 
would be just equally useless to swell it with censures or re- 
proaches, of the men, who are guilty of it. The generality of 
these consist of men without any pretensions to erudition ; and 
commonly, with very slight pretensions to talents; — who, 
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too wing that the pnblic taste is best gratified, on the subject 
of Popery, with lies, and nonsense, write, therefore, to gratify 
the public taste; — in order, as a means of securing approbation* 
and for the more substantial purposes of profit, to give cir- 
culation to their works. Contempt, and indifference, are the 
proper tributes, that are due to these defamers ; as silence is the 
best answer to their works ; 

For, who would break a fly upon a wheel ? 

But, amid this multitude of our adversaries, if I were to 
assert, that all merit the reproach of possessing slender talents* 
or trifling erudition, I should be very incorrect indeed. Among 
them, there are men, who possess talents, and erudition, that 
are measured to the extent almost, and greatness, of every 
subject, — acuteness to discern with precision ; judgment to 
reason with accuracy ; and all the riches of learning to adorn 
the subjects, which they treat. To these acquirements, too, 
they add that kind of eloquence, which is calculated to per- 
suade; and the charms of language, which give to persuasion 
fresh conviction. Enemies, such as these, — and we have many 
such enemies, — are formidable. We own this, and lament the 
evils, which their hostility produces. Still, it is not the 
influence so much of the great mental, and literary, acquire- 
ments of these individuals, — although exerted even to the 
utmost, that we, principally, dread. It is the influence, far 
more, of their private, or the splendor of their public, cha- 
racters. It is the men , more than the writers, that we dread, — - 
the amiable qualities, which eminently distinguish some of them. 
Their generosity, and affability, in private life; and their 
modesty, and moral virtues, in public life, give, still more than 
their learning, and abilities, a sanction to what they write ; and 
insure belief to what they preach. By these, they accredit 
their falsehoods respecting Popery ; and the nonsense, and illi- 
berality, which they prodigally teem out upon it. The author, 
and the preacher, are believed on account of the real, or sup- 
posed, virtues of the man: and the public, cheated by his 
authority, — piously conceiving, that he is incapable of asserting, 
what is false ; or of encouraging animosity, without a cause, — 
with stupid credulity, believe, upon his attestation, the veriest 
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fictions; and, warmed by his indignation, — with sanctified 
animosity, entertain the most uncharitable antipathies in our 
regard. . 

In reality, although I have given to this class of our anta- 
gonists learning, and great abilities, yet it is not upon the 
question of our religion, that they display them. Dupes, 
nearly all of them, either to the prejudices, which they had, in 
their childhood, imbibed from their nurses ; or to the prejudices, 
and interests, of their subsequent education, and pursuits ; the; 
possess, — to judge from their works, — as false, and imperfect, 
notions of our religion, as the most ignorant ; and, like the most 
ignorant, combat our religion, in a manner the most illiberal, 
and unjust. I refer the reader to their works, and discourses. 
Let him consult, in either of these, their descriptions of our 
religion. Nothing can be more false, and incorrect. Our 
religion there , is the creature of their own fancies, — a visionary 
thing, made up of errors, which we reprobate ; of maxims, 
which we abhor ; and of abuses, which we condemn. Of these, 
they compose a hideous spectre, which, with “ asseveration, 
blustering in their face,” they solemnly declare the Catholic 
adores. And against this, with pious consistency, they hurl 
all the indignation of their eloquence. — It would not be an inapt 
comparison, if I were to compare these men to the ancient 
sorcerers, whom our historians represent, animated with anger, 
and seeking to take vengeance on their enemies. Those men, 
they tell us, used to make up a horrible figure, in wax, of the 
person, who either had offended them, or whom, for any other 
cause, they wished to injure, or destroy. Having completed it, 
they then, amidst frightful incantations, curses, and execrations, 
mutilated, or inflicted the deepest wounds upon it, — conceiving, 
that each mutilation, or wound, inflicted upon the image, fell 
really upon the person, whom the image represented. — It is well, 
that all the enemies of Popery are not great conjurers. But 
such, precisely, is the manner, in which they treat us. Dressing 
up a grotesque figure, distorted, and ludicrous, in every feature, 
they teem upon it all the malevolence of their prejudices; and 
wantonly stabbing it, flatter themselves, in their folly, that they 
have given a wound to Catholicity itself. Absurd magicians! 
Would only the vulgar had eyes to discover the absurdity! 
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Neither the phantom resembles our religion ; nor do the wounds, 
which they inflict upon it, reach our religion. They do, indeed, 
a serious injury, sometimes, to its professors, because they 
deprive us, sometimes, of that respect, which is due to us, as 
citizens ; and contribute to withhold from us those rights, 
which are equally due to us, as subjects. Had the Protestant, 
who has suffered his reason to be scared by these monstrous 
exhibitions, only the wisdom to doubt of their reality, or the 
courage to strip them of their visor, not only would he blush at 
his own weakness, for having been terrified without a cause, — 
he would loudly censure the men, who had cheated him into 
the preposterous apprehension. — Let me, then, just seriously 
caution the Protestant not to judge of our religion by the 
portraits, which he finds given of it by the Protestant writers. 
Their descriptions are caricatures. 



DOCTOR RENNKL. 

If I were asked, to whom I would give the exalted pre-emi- 
nence of insulting Popery, with most effect, I should not have 
much hesitation in saying, that it is to Dr. R. I think him the 
spirit, which, in the lower regions at least, has guided, and 
given direction to, the storms, and whirlwinds, which have 
assailed us, in the roughest manner. Possessed of many of 
those influences, which give effect to talents, and of talents, 
which give effect to zeal, — he employs these, with wanton ani- 
mosity, against us. I shall not attempt to give the portrait of 
Dr. R. He is admired by nearly all the admirers of learning ; 
and bis works have been read by nearly all the lovers of elo- 
quence. It would hardly be a sufficient tribute to his erudition, 
if I were to say of him, 

Rhetora, graramaticum, polyhistora, teque poetam ! 

Qui negat, is lippus, luscus, obesus, iners. 

As for his knowledge of the languages, the “ Pursuits of 
Literature ” (if they be his) must appear to the vulgar, the 
greatest proof almost of extraordinary proficiency ; and 
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to the pedant, the most luxurious treat, which a century has 
supplied. 



He Greek and Latin writes with greater ease. 

Than hogs eat acorns, and tame pigeons pease. 

Hudibras. 

But, it is bis eloquence, which I most admire; and which 
alone the Catholic has reason to apprehend. The Doctor is, 
certainly, eloquent. There are passages in his discourses, 
which uot my prejudice, nor hostility,— if I had any against the 
man , — would hinder me from admiring in the writer. 

It is not mine to guess, much less to pretend to say, what 
may have been the motive, — time may unfold that mystery, — 
why he has, for some years past, aimed the chief thunder of 
his eloquence at Popery. There was a time, when equally well 
informed respecting our religion, as he is at present, he not only 
entertained a great veneration for it, but excited, by the pub- 
licity of his veneration, the censure of the Protestant public. 
Of late, not only has this veneration vanished ; but it has been 
superseded by a measure of animosity, unequalled almost in the 
annals of modern violence. A complete convert from the 
esteem for Popery, to the warmer esteem, I suppose, of Pro- 
testantism, he appears now, in regard of the former, 

A mau, whose chief devotion lies 
In odd, perverse, antipathies; 

His head brim full of fears and fictions, 

His conscience, formed of contradictions. 



Most certainly, if the severity of censure, and the intemperance 
of the abuse, of Popery be designed, as an atonement of his 
former respect for it, he has expiated his error, “ with a 
witness.” I shall give only an extract or two from his dis- 
courses. The passages in the “ Pursuits of Literature,” which 
regard us, although they cede not in illiberality to many, which 
occur in the discourses, are yet inferior to them in energy and 
point. They are rather petulant, than energetic ; and peevish, 
rather than pointed. They are sometimes eventrifling, puerile. 
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and laughable, — monuments, which do no credit to his wisdom, 
his learning, bis ability, or his heart. 

Speaking of the introduction of the Reformation, he says, 
“ When Almighty God , in the depth of his merciful decrees , was 
pleased to dissipate the long dark night of Papal superstition ; 
to burst those bonds of cruelty , persecution , ignorance , and 
superstition , which had , for a long succession of ages , triumphed 
over learning , piety, and even the common feelings of natural 
humanity , — he gifted his chosen instruments, Luther and 
Calvin, with qualities proportioned to the high task, assigned 
them .” 

“ It was,” he says, “ the cruelty, absurdity, bigotry, and 
wide extent of Popery, that generated the atheism , to which it is, 
constantly, allied, and perfectly congenial” 

DR. ZOUOH. 

Dr. Z. is very well known in the walks of literature, 
although he is not a very distinguished ornament of those 
walks. His first entrance into them was in the capacity of 
interpreter of the prophets, — or rather, in the double capacity, 
of interpreter of the prophets, and sometimes of a prophet him- 
self. Animated probably by a zeal for Protestantism, (and 
possibly by the zeal for something else,) and conceiving, as he 
tells us, “ that Protestantism receives its strongest support, or 
rather , derives its original foundation, from the prophecies con- 
cerning Antichrist,” — he, with great heroism, marshals, in 
formidable array, the long dreadful series of proofs, which a 
host of bigots had, before, employed, to make it evident, that 
“ quv Popes are Antichrist; and that Popery is the anti - 
Christian superstition, pointed out by the sacred writers . From 
a mind like the Doctor’s, warmed with the love of Protestantism, 
and convinced that Protestantism receives its “ best support ” 
from the proofs of these two frightful, but important, theses, — 
it is easy to imagine, what must he the industry of his ingenuity 
in establishing them ; and what the fire, and indignation, of his 
zeal in reprobating the odious system, which he combats. I 
will merely say, that his work is an excellent attestation of that 
illiberality, which I have attributed to Protestant writers. 
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From the specimen, which I here present, of the Doctor’s 
interpretation of the law of charity in our regard, the reader 
may judge, what must be his sentiments, and language, when 
be feels, and speaks, of Popery, and of Papists, in his anger. 
“ Without violating ,” kind gentle man ! “ without violating the 
laws of charity , a serious Protestant MUST,” he says, “ con- 
sider the members of the church of Rome as the professors of a 
religion , perfectly abhorrent from the purity of the gospel ; — as 
involved in idolatrous , and superstitious , practices; — as men , 
who have not repented of the works of their hands , that they 
should not worship devils , and idols of gold, and silver, and 
brass, and stone, and wood; neither repented they of their 
murders, nor of their sorceries , nor of their fornication , nor of 
their thefts” 

The following extracts may serve, as illustrations Of some of 
the Doctor’s various acquirements; — for example, — of his learn- 
ing: — “ The cross is an object of adoration; and is petitioned 
to give increase of grave to the righteous, and pardon to the 
guilty :” — of his piety — “ When I see a devotee, bending the 
knee; uplifting the hands , and eyes, before the figure of the 
cross, and before the figure of a female, trampling a half-moon 
under her feet, I turn from the sight with trepidation, and 
horror — of his charity, learning, piety, and candour, all 
together — “ Whilst we see the present people of Rome worship- 
ping, this day, in the same temples, at the same altars, sometimes 
the same images, and always with the same ceremonies, as the 
old Romans, they must have more charity, as well as skill, in 
distinguishing than I pretend to, who can absolve them from 
the same crime of superstition, and idolatry, with their pagan 
ancestors ” 

But, as it would far exceed the limits, which I have marked 
out for these illustrations, to accompany my extracts with 
reflections, I shall only, henceforth, present, without any com- 
ment, or observation, a few quotations from the works of a 
small number of other writers, who have acquired a considerable 
degree of reputation in the walks of life, — a reputation, which, — 
although they be men of abilities, — they owe less to their abili- 
ties, than to their violence; and Jess to the merits of their 
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writings, than to the public prejudice. A sentence or two 
from each of them will point out the spirit of the writers, as 
well, I have observed before, as a multiplicity of paragraphs. 

DEAN SPARKE. 

“ While the Papists look upon all those, as heretics, and 
devoted to eternal torments, who are not within the pale of 
their church ; — while they arrogate to themselves an universal 
dominion even over potentates themselves; — while they publicly 
profess, that no faith should be kept with heretics; — while we 
see all these horrible tenets have proceeded, and still proceed, 
from that Antichrist, — what dangers ought we to believe hang 
over us, if we allow the Papists any participation in the 
government ? ” — (Sermon.) 



JORTIN. 

“ It should seem impossible for a man of letters, a man 
versed in ecclesiastical history and in the Scriptures, a roan of 
probity and good sense, to admit the Pope’s spiritual supre- 
macy; the celebration of the Eucharist in one kind; transub- 
stantiation ; celibacy, imposed upon the clergy ; the worship of 
images, and reliques ; the miracles, ascribed to impostors, 
fanatics, and lunatics ; and a multitude of other things so con- 
trary to religion, and common sense.” (Rem. on Eccl. Hist.) 
But, let the reader consult his sermons. The above sentences 
are all mildness, if compared to what he, there, incessantly, and 
emphatically, asserts.* 



WRANGHAM. 

“ Rome is fallen. I rejoice to see the sovereign Pontiff, who 
once trod upon the neck of royalty, crouching, himself, beneath 
the insolent foot of a ferocious, and implacable, republic. . . I 
spare you the afflictive recital of their massacres, and their 
inquisitions; their dispensing with the performance of indis- 
pensable duties; and their selling pardons for unpardonable 
crimes. I stop not to inveigh against their doctrines of devils ; 

* Of Jortin, Dr. Parr says: “ He seems to consider any improvement in 
the sentiments of Catholics , as a moral impossibility 
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and their assumption of more than human powers. . . I quit 
the contemplation of this combination of hypocrisy, and super- 
stition, of idolatry, and blasphemy.” — Visitation Sermon. 

LB MESUR1ER. 

“ The truth is, — the distinguishing part of the Romish 
religion is such au insult upon common sense, that it will uot 
bear examination. The members of that communion are for- 
bidden to think, or speak, of their faith, but as they are com- 
manded. Tied down to the weak, and beggarly, elements, a 
Roman Catholic has neither inclination, nor capacity, for the 
pure worship of the Spirit. To him, religion always appears in 
the garb of slavery ; and he naturally feels the wish to get rid 
of the shackles, which she imposes on him; but worldly con- 
siderations, or prejudices, interpose. . . To grant them, what 
they call emancipation, would be, in fact, only to rivet the 
fetters of the laity : it would be to encourage ignorance ; and 
extend the reign of superstition, of infidelity, and of immo- 
rality.” — Sequel of the Serious Examin . 

DR. WHITAKER. 

“ They (the Waldenses, &c.) were compelled to separate 
from the Church of Rome, because it was idolatrous. Every 
clear-headed peasant could understand the absurdity of tran- 
substantiation ; and every one, who had learned the com- 
mandments, knew what to think of the worship of images.” — 
Sermon . 



DR. KIPLING. 

“ Ask one of this species of beings, why hp believes transub- 
stantiation ; his reply will be, ‘ I believe this, because it is 
impossible.’ Impossibility is no obstacle to his faith. On the 
contrary, to believe what is impossible, he judges to be an 
act of superlative faith, and piety ; and to disbelieve it, because 
it is impossible, would be in his opinion impiously to question 
the omnipotence of the Deity.” — Examination of certain Accu- 
sations . 

The above, though few, are sufficient proofs, or specimens, 
of the temper of the men, whom I have cited, in their delinea- 
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tions of Popery. The reader will have remarked, that so far 
from having selected them from the writings of men of no 
character, or reputation ; — so far from having culled them from 
works, which the public contempt has, long since, consigned to 
oblivion, and the worms, — I have, on the contrary, extracted 
them from the works of men, whose literary, and moral, cha- 
racters are, — if not distinguished,— at least, deservedly respect- 
able in society. But, not only are the above extracts the 
attestations of the temper of the \vriters, who composed them, — 
they are specimens, also, of the similar temper, which pervades, 
and animates, the writings, and discourses, of the whole host of 
equally respectable characters, that combat Popery. # Sorry I 
am to say it; — with very trifling differences of shade, and 
difference of violence, this host of men are all alike, — all 
illiberal; apparently ignorant of our principles; uncandid, and 
intemperate. — I will not present any quotations to prove the 
spirit and temper of the less respectable portions of the Pro- 
testant community, — of the more ignorant yet, and more un- 
polished. I shall not be accused of deducing any illogical 
inference, if I say, that, if the former are so grossly illiberal, 
the latter are, at least, equally so. The fact is, — they are 
equally illiberal ; but their illiberality is so coarse, so vulgar, so 
extremely illiberal, that I will not stain the pages of this illus- 
tration with the foul attestations of it. 

Keen is the war, where dulness draws the sword. 

To the writers, then, whom I have quoted, and to all those, 
who imitate them in the illiberality of their works, or sermons, I 
will just take the liberty to say : — u Gentlemen, we do not 
blame you for the zeal, with which you defend the religion, that 
you profess;— we do not even blame you for attacking ours. 

* Sterne used to call the abuse of Popery his Cheshire Cheese . “ Just, ,r 
be said, “ as when I have little to eat, or little to give away , I have always 
recourse to my Cheshire Cheese , just so do I act , when I have little to say , or 
little to give my people: — I have recourse to the abuse of Popery. Hence , I 
cull it my Cheshire Cheese. It has a two-fold advantage ; it costs me very 
little ; and I find , by experience, that nothing satisfies so well the hungry 
appetites of my congregation. They always devour it greedily ; and return 
home gratified with the repast , and extolling the liberality of the donor / ” 
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So far from reproaching you, for the severity, with which you 
censure the real abuses, the scandals, or superstitions, which 
may have stolen into our great establishment, we thank you for 
your zeal in doing it, because it is our wish, as it is evidently 
the wish of religion, that these evils should be corrected. We 
do not deny the existence of abuses in our church ; we do not 
even deny, that abuses are not common ; because where weak- 
ness, and vice, are common, abuses follow them, as their too 
easy, and too natural, appendages. Therefore, again, censure 
these ; and display against them, if you please, all the energies 
of your eloquence. This were employing your eloquence 
nobly ; — it were doing, what we, ourselves, do frequently ; and 
what the spirit of our church desires. We cordially wisb, 
that success may await your efforts ; and that the exertions of 
your industry may have the happy effect of scaring vice from 
the haunts of our society ; and of making the bigot, and the 
fanatic, and the superstitious, ashamed of their excesses.— But, 
it is here, that we blame you : — we blame you, that, not dis- 
tinguishing our religion from its abuses, nor the approved 
practices of the church from the extravagances of a few indi- 
viduals, — you attribute to our religion, what she equally 
reprobates with you ; and to the church, what forms the subject 
of her incessant censures : — we blame you for your extreme 
ignorance of our tenets ; for the infidelity of your imputations ; 
for the illiberality of your reproaches ; and for the immoderation 
of your insults. The assertion is not a hazarded one : — In all 
these points, you violate, in our regard, the laws of justice, 
truth, charity, and decorum. 

“ Whoever undertakes to direct the opinion of the public, 
and to censure the principles of any portion of society, is bound 
in decency, as well as justice, to understand the principles, 
which he condemns ; and to be assured, too, that they are 
really the principles of the men, to whom he imputes them. 
You are the directors of the public opinion, in regard of our 
religion ; and, therefore, it is evidently your duty, before you 
reprobate it, to know the doctrines, which it teaches. Know- 
ledge is the basis of all equitable censure; and even of all wise 
opinion. Deciding, then, upon the equity, and wisdom, of your 
censures, and your opinion of our religion, from the knowledge. 
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which you possess, — or seem to possess, — of it, in your writings, 
and discourses,— I have no hesitation in saying, — that you are 
ignorant, — nay, even childishly ignorant, — of its doctrines. Not 
giving yourselves the trouble to study it, in the mediums, 
where, alone, it is accurately described, — in Catholic writers, — * 
you study it in the angry, and prejudiced, productions of its 
enemies, — of men who, like yourselves, either knew it not, or 
misrepresented it. The consequence is, that you do not know 
it: — and the consequence of your ignorance is, that you always 
represent it falsely. Your representations of it are no more its 
real portrait, than the representation of a monster is the portrait 
of beauty. As exhibited by you, our religion is, indeed, a 
monster; — but, happily, a monster, existing only in your own 
prejudices, and in the illusions of your own imaginations.” 

The next quality, which equity, and wisdom, require in reli- 
gious writers, — after knowing well the principles, which they 
treat,— is, that they judge of them, without prejudice; and 
discuss them, without passion. Animated by the desire, and 
love, of truth, the virtuous man carries with him into its inves- 
tigation that kind of spirit, which alone is congenial to the 
nature of truth, — cooluess, impartiality, and piety and having, 

by these methods, ascertained, — or supposed that he has 
ascertained, its possession, — he, — still animated by the same 
impulse, which had led him to its investigation, — explains it 
with mildness, sincerity, and benevolence. Nothing, certainly, 
is more repugnant to the maxims of religion, than prejudice in 
its investigation, and passion in its discussion. And, yet 
again, — again grounding my assertion upon the attestation of 
your writings, — it is true, that, as you are ignorant of our reli- 
gion, so do you investigate it under the influences of prejudice, 
and discuss it with intemperance. In the annals of prejudice, 
and intemperance, there is nothing more illiberal, and violent, 
than your invectives. Yes; and suppose even that it were 
true, that you, alone, are the exclusive proprietors of the truth, 
— were it true, that Popery is the absurd object, or the Papist 
the idolatrous being, that you make him, — yet would not even 
this suffice to justify the intemperance, with which you 
treat them. As for the absurdities, which we profess, or the 
idolatry, which we cultivate, — did we profess, or cultivate, 
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either, — these would be injurious to ourselves alone ; or alone, 
be displeasing to the God of truth; — and, therefore, it is 
religion alone, and the God of truth, that have reason to be 
offended with us. And you, of course, — if you be the agents 
of religion, and the representatives of the God of truth, — you 
should, in these capacities, reproach us, or instruct us, or 
enlighten us, in the temper of religion, and in the spirit of 
truth, — in charity, wisdom, and benevolence. It is true, — there 
is a warmth, — there is even a virtuous indignation, — sometimes, 
in religious zeal ; but, then these are always regulated by the 
rules of truth, and the laws of charity. Be, therefore, warm, 
and indignant, as you please; only be warm, and indignant, with 
knowledge; with candour; with temperance ; and justice. It 
is not warmth, but the injustice of warmth, that we shrink from. 
Hence, instructed, in the first place, in our tenets, before you 
presume to instruct the public ; and fired with zeal, enkindled 
at the altar of charity, hold out to us the torch of evidence, 
and the attestations of wisdom ; and press these, calmly, and 
candidly, upon our reason. It is thus, you will best defend the 
cause of religion ; — best convince the Catholic, — if he is to be 
convinced of the errors of Catholicity ; — and best enlighten the 
Protestant, if he is to be enlightened in the truth of Pro- 
testantism. Insult can but serve to alienate the affections of 
the Catholic, whom it injures ; and should serve to convince 
the Protestant of the badness of the cause, which needs so bad 
an auxiliary for its support. 

To my countrymen in general, who borrow their ideas of 
Popery from the writings, and discourses, of their Protestant 
pastors, I could say much, upon the subject of their credulity, 
and prejudices. But, I will merely say to them : “ Believe 
them not. In believing them, you become the dupes of men, 
who, themselves, are the dupes of ignorance, or passion, or 
bigotry, or interest. Their portraits of our religion are false . — - 
Or, if, indeed, you will believe them, let it be, as justice bids 
you, in every other case of impeachment, — let it be, after you 
have confronted the accusers with the accused, and prudently 
ascertained, that their assertions repose, if not on truth, at least 
on probability. Beware, too, — and this is another maxim, 
which your good sense observes in the ordinary transactions of 
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life, — beware of violence, and insult. Truth needs them not ; 
nd religion reprobates them. It would be wise to suspect the 
veracity of the men, who employ them. But, should you wish 
really to know our religion, it is, — and the thing is obvious,— 
it is from Catholic writers you must derive that knowledge. 
As they know it best, — they best explain its doctrines. And, 
surely, were it only to ascertain, whether we be those blas- 
phemous, idolatrous, and horrid, beings, which you are taught 
to consider us,— reven your curiosity should urge you to such 
investigation. — At all events, whether you consult Catholic, or 
Protestant, writers, concerning Catholic tenets, — let candour, 
and charity, and liberality, be your guides. In the formation, 
too, of any judgment of our religion, take always this precaution 
with you, — to distinguish between what constitutes a real part of 
the religion, and what is only an accidental appendage to it ; — 
between its abuses, and the practices, which it approves. And 
remember well, that what forms our religion, are our tenets . 
Should your wisdom conduct the investigation upon these prin- 
ciples, you would soon be induced to conclude, that it is, indeed, 
an extremely different object, from what your credulity had 
conceived it ; and that the men, whose violence, and misre- 
presentations, had seduced your reason to believe their false- 
hoods, are but literary gladiators, attempting to assassinate it ; 
or religious caricaturists, distorting its beauteous features. 



(c.) PAGE 22. 

The English Church differs from all other Refoi'med Churches . 

ic Our articles , and liturgy ,” says Dr. Tomline, “do not 
correspond with the sentiments of any of the Reformers , upon 
the continent ; or with the Creeds of any of the Protestant 
Churches , which are there established . Our Church is not 
-Lutheran ; — it is not Calvinistic ; — it is not Arminian ; — it is 
Scriptural (Charge.) 

I will not here suggest to the reason of the reader the 
reflections, which the above passage is calculated to excite ; nor 
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will I, as the advocate of the insulted Lutherans, Calvinists, 
and Arminians, present any serious expostulation on its import. 

u The English Church” his Lordship says, “ is Scriptural” 
As if the Lutheran, Calvinistic, and Arminian, churches did 
not, equally, call themselves “ scriptural and as if they had 
not the same claims to that important title. It is the very 
claim, on which they, all, establish, as they imagine, the sup- 
posed divinity of their respective institutions. 

“ The English Church is Scriptural” Of course, according 
to his Lordship’s logic, or his Lordship’s theology, the English 
Church is, alone, the true Church. It, alone, is the Catholic, 
or Universal, Church. If it be, alone, the true Church, what a 
world then of unfortunate beiiigs do his orthodoxy, and his 
charity, exclude from its sacred pale ! and, consequently, from 
the seats of future happiness ! If it be, alone, the Universal 
Church, to what a frightfully narrow compass does he reduce, 
or contract, it! The Universal Church reduced to the “scrip- 
tural ” establishment of this little island ! And, as only a 
certain portion of its inhabitants belong to this “ scriptural ” 
establishment, — the Universal Church is thus reduced to a small 
portion of the few inhabitants of a little island ! 



(d.) PAGE 23. 

The Disunity of the Protestant Church. 

The following outlines of the confusion, which grew out of 
the principles of Protestantism, are taken from the work of one 
of the warmest admirers, and most zealous defenders, of that 
heresy, — the celebrated Ecclesiastical, and Political , History 
of Hornius. It is, indeed, a mere etching of this confusion, 
presenting, very imperfectly, the scene of crimes, horrors, dis- 
orders, and divisions, which resulted from the Reformation. 
However, imperfect as it is, yet is it such, — so striking in 
every feature of deformity, — that I wonder, how the man who 
drew it, could possibly induce his reason to believe, that the 
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principles, which created it, could really be divine. Piety, I 
am sure, contemplating it, will reprobate its cause with indig- 
nation ; and wisdom reject/ as pernicious, the maxims, which 
are fraught with the elements of so much mischief. 

“ Luther,” says Hornius, “ having established the right, 
which each individual possesses, of interpreting the Sacred 
Scriptures, asserted, too, that, assisted by the light of heaven, 
he possessed also the privilege of affixing to them their true 
interpretation. Admitting, with Luther, the former of these 
principles, Zuinglius presents himself ; but boldly declares, 
that not Luther, but He , — and this, too, long before Luther, — 
had found out their genuine interpretation. Here, Carlostad 
comes forth, and with equal intrepidity proclaims, that he has 5 
made a more accurate discovery of their real signification, than 
either of the above apostles and instantly, in defiance of his 
master’s authority, breaks in pieces the images, which he found 
in the churches at Wittemberg ; and excites great commotions 
in that city. Not long after this, these three leaders of the' 
Reformation commenced their dispute, respecting the Holy 
Eucharist, — a dispute, in which were often blended circum- 
stances the most ludicrous, with acts of violence the most 
atrocious. The champions on each side drew after them, each, 
an immense multitude of followers, in different kingdoms, pro- 
vinces, and districts, just as the pretended evidence of the 
sense of the Scriptures, or their pretended inspiration, actuated 
them; — or rather, just as their ignorance, and their passions, 
which were under the control of the passions of their leaders, 
conducted them. 

“ During the contestation between Luther, Zuinglius, and 
Carlostadius, a Silesian gentleman of the name of Schwenckfeld, 
discovered another interpretation of the words, ‘ This is my 
Body , 9 extremely different, both from that of Luther, and 
from that of his two antagonists. He maintained, that the 
word, ‘ This , 9 expresses not elemental, but purely spiritual, 
bread, and wine; and proceeding from error to error, con- 
tended, soon, that the letter of the Scripture is useless ; and 
that all exterior ministry in the church is superfluous] 
Schwenckfeld drew after him a great multitude of partisans] 

K 
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whose descendants, still numerous, subsist, unmolested, in 
some of the villages of Silesia, at the present day. 

“ Beginning with the same maxims as the first reformers ; 
and raising upon them the fabric of their singular institution, 
Stork and Munster, both of them the disciples, and the latter 
the great favourite, of Luther, began, about the same period, 
to teach a variety of tenets, that were contrary to those of their 
master. The most prominent of these tenets were the necessity 
of re-baptising all those, who had been baptised in their in- 
fancy ; and the establishment of a new kingdom, foretold in the 
Apocalypse, which was destined to last a thousand years ; and 
to begin from themselves. Fired with the ambition, and 
necessity, of forming, and completing, this new empire, they 
taught, that it was proper, pious, and even necessary, to depose, 
or murder, all princes, and magistrates, who ventured to 
oppose its establishment. Munster assured his followers, that 
God had given him, in a vision, the sword of Gideon ; and even 
commissioned the Archangel Michael to assist him. Suffice it 
to say, that soon, above 100,000 deluded creatures believed, 
and followed, the impostor; upwards of 50,000 of whom 
perished in the field, the victims to his ambition, and the dupes 
pf their own imbecility. The greater part of thetn fell, without 
either fighting, or attempting to run away ; convinced, as 
Munster had promised them, either that he would stop the balls 
in the foldings of his robe, or catch them so, that no one 
should be wounded. 

“ After the death of Munster, who met with the fate his 
crimes had merited, his sect, so far from decreasing, continued 
(o multiply ; and counted an immense herd of adherents, in 
every country, where the seeds of the reformation had been 
sown. He had several successors, some of them as ambitious, 
and many of them as fanatic, as himself, — Hotmail, Knipper- 
doling, Matthew, John of Leyden, who, from a tailor, was 
raised to the dignity of, or at least proclaimed, the Universal 
Monarch of the Earth; and who, breathing nothing but in- 
spiration, spread round him nothing but murder, and devas-r 
tation. Happily, however, the dreadful power, which these 
men possessed ; and the more dreadful effects, which it pro-. 
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duced, were but transient. The states, in which the sect was 
most numerous, alarmed for their security, adopted measures 
to repress it ; and their measures, by being rigorous, were, in 
general, effectual. The consequence was, as they could no 
longer be seditious with impunity, they gradually became 
moderate ; and chiefly, by the influence, and advice, of Menno, 
abandoned the idea of recurring again to arms. Having, there- 
fore, sunk to a state of indolence, or inaction ; and instead of 
contending with princes for their kingdoms, disputing with 
themselves about words, they soon began to fritter into distinct 
societies, which have very little resemblance to each other, 
except the identity of the general appellation of Anabaptists. 
They are divided into Mennonites, Hulterians, Gabrielists, 
Moravians, &c. &c. ; among whom there prevails a degree of 
confusion, equal to that, which reigned at Babel. Some deny 
the Trinity ; some the distinction of Persons ; some maintain, 
that all learning, particularly that of the languages, is the gift 
of Satan ; some, . So that, such is the variety, and ab- 

surdity, of their multiplied opinions, it is difficult to ascertain 
what they consist of, in reality. 

t€ From the school of the Anabaptists came forth several new 
heresiarchs, — George Delpht, who called himself the true 
Messias, and who drew after him a great number of disciples, 
in several parts of Holland ; — Henry, surnamed * House of Cha- 
rity,’ who ranked himself above Moses, and Jesus Christ; 
— William Postel, who taught, that himself had delivered men 
from eternal death ; while his wife had delivered women. 

“ About this period, began to appear, on the theatre of the 
reformation, the sect of the Socinians. Their doctrines are a 
compound of those of Ebion, Arius, Sabellius, Photinus, 
Abelard, and of several other heresiarchs. With a boldness, 
which Christianity should not tolerate, and which is dangerous 
to civil governments, they began to corrupt, and undermine, all 
the truths of revelation. Servetus was the first founder of the 
sect ; Gentilis gave it some celebrity ; but Laelius Socinus, the 
bosom friend of Calvin, diffused it ; while Faustus, the nephew 
of Laelius, organised it into a system. 

“ To the aid of impiety, there, also in 1552, rose up the heresy 
of the Ubiquitarians, who maintained, along with many other 
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errors, that the Body of Jesus Christ is every where personally 
present, and that all the properties of the divine nature were 
infused into his human nature by the hypostatic union. Hence, 
they taught, that the Body of Christ is contained in a glass of 
beer ; in a sack of corn ; in the rope, with which the criminal 
is hanged. Their first apostle was John Westphalus, a minister 
of Hamburgh, who was succeeded by Brentius, Wigand, 
Illyricus, Osiander, Schmidling, and several others, the great- 
ness of whose learning was only exceeded by the greatness • 
of their impiety. 

“ During the growth, and propagation, of these errors, six 
of the principal leaders of the Ubiquitarians composed a book, 
which they entitled the ‘ Concord and which they proposed 
to the general acceptation, and subscription, of all the Pro- 
testant societies, under pain, in case of refusal, of being ex- 
cluded from the communion of the Augsburg Confession. 
The publication of this book served only to increase the spread 
of confusion, and disorder. It created new schisms among the 
gospellers, who were already divided into Lutherans, Calvinists, 
Phillipists, Flaccans, &c. &c., some of whom received the 
Augsburg Confession without alteration ; some only admitted 
it with corrections. 

“ In Holland, the Reformation had, hardly, superseded 
Catholicity, when its tranquillity began to be disturbed by the 
new, and formidable, society of the Arminians. These, treading 
in the footsteps of the Socinians, — or more properly, real So- 
cinians, themselves, — not only entertain the most impious tenets 
respecting grace, and predestination, they also teach, that it is 
wrong to worship the Holy Ghost; and that the Trinity is, 
merely, an object of speculation, &c. Armed with these 
errors; — strong in the host of learned men, who defended them; 
and still stronger in the multitudes of the unlearned, who were 
deluded to believe them, the Arminians not only formed a 
schism in the churches of the Low Countries ; but they excited 
seditions, and disturbances, throughout the nation, which, 
hardly the arm of justice, though wielding the sword of perse- 
cution, and often staining it with blood, was able to repress. 
However, at length, force, aided by the synod of Dort, did re- 
establish peace, though nothing like unanimity. 
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“Among the Reformed churches, frequent attempts were 
made to bring about a reconciliation ; but such was the turbu- 
lence of their respective leaders, and such their ardour for 
error and innovation, that every attempt proved fruitless, and 
abortive. Hulseman, Calovius, Botsac, Ddnhauwer, and a 
crowd of other reformers, and particularly those of Wittem- 
Berg, insolently armed themselves with hew violence to create 
divisions. 

“ In England, as it was in all other countries, the introduction 
of the Reformation was the introduction of division, discord, and 
disorder. The passions of Henry had altered many of the 
ancient doctrines of the church. Edward added fresh changes 
to those of Henry ; and Elizabeth increased the changes of 
Edward. However, along with all these changes, there was 
srtill permitted to subsist a multitude of Popish ceremonies, 
and the tyrant Antichristian institution of Episcopacy. All 
these objects, but particularly the latter, were extremely 
obnoxious to the followers of Calvin, who, at this period, were 
become very numerous, and very formidable to the nation, 
under the name of Puritans. The contest between these and 
the Established Church, forms a very striking epoch in the 
annals of English history. 

** Nothing is so easy, as for men to run into extremes. This 
was soon the case with the Puritans. They early began to 
fritter themselves into various classes of Brownists, Separatists, 
Semi separatists, Robinsonians, and the numerous sects of Inde- 
pendents. The number of these sects exceeds forty. In short, 
England was infected with the venom of every species ’ of 
corrupted opinion. There was nothing sacred, that was not 
reprobated as profane ; nor hardly aught profane, that was not 
maintained as sacred. Even the most ignorant, and the poorest, 
became preachers; alleging; in their own defence, that the 
spirit breathes, where it pleases ; and that truth is not confined 
to the schools of learning. They preached ; and the populace 
Was blind enough to believe them. How well, — to usfe the 
words of the commentators of the English bible, on the 26tH 
terse of the 10th chapter of Genesis, — “ how well does the nartie 
of Pkaleg become our times ? ffbw well rhight we give this 
name — (it signifies Division) — to every child , that conies into 
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the world! How easy would it be to Jill up our annals with 
this name ; so deplorable are our divisions . Never, since the 
creation of the world, did there exist so many monstrous 
opinions, as there are, at present, in England. 

“ From the body of the Independents, as from the Trojan 
horse, there came forth upwards of forty different sects. Some 
of them rejected the Scriptures ; some taught, that there was 
no longer any Church of God whatever, on earth. These were 
called * Waiters / Some maintained, that there was indeed 
a Church ; but, that it was hidden, and these were called 
* Seekers .’ The opinions of some of these sectarists are too 
horrible to be related. For my own part, I think, as those do, 
who say, that England is the great nurse of errors ; and the 
great theatre, where there exists the most dreadful licentious- 
ness of believing, writing, and teaching, whatever passion, or 
folly, is pleased to dictate. The history of the heresies, and 
schisms, of other nations presents nothing to be compared to the 
scenes of error, which it exhibits. 

“ At periods, also, still more recent than those, to which I 
have alluded. Great Britain continued to hold out to the rest of 
Europe, the same, or nearly the same, scenes of extravagance, 
and impiety, with the above. You might often find in one 
family, as many religions, as there were individuals, who com- 
posed it. The pretext, and apology, for all this, were liberty of 
conscience, and the privilege of general toleration. In reality, 
nothing is more flattering to self-love, and vanity, than to jndge 
for one’s self; to assume the Ephod; and to be the arbiter of 
our own belief.” — H ornius. 

Such is the description, which a learned and zealous Pro* 
testant presents of the errors, and confusion, which resulted 
from the Reformation; and such the concluding reflections, 
which he makes upon the principle, from which the errors, and 
confusion, grew. From his description, it is evident, that, 
when once reason is emancipated from the influences of 
authority, or has rejected the divinity of the Catholic church, 
— not only are unity, and order, unattainable, it is evident, that 
every species of error, and every form of disorder, are the 
obvious, and never-failing, consequences. For my own part, 
after calculating the nature of religion -the sublimity of its 
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doctrines : and the severity of its maxims after calculating 
the weakness of the human mind, and the force of passion, self- 
love, and the imagination ; — after calculating these, with all the 
difference of character, which the difference of capacity, in- 
clination, habit, and education, must create, — and hearing it 
admitted, that every individual is, by the supposed light, and 
suggestions, of his own reason, allowed to judge of the doctrines 
of revelation ; and, by his judgment, regulate his own faith, — 
not only do all the absurdities, which Hornius has enumerated, 
appear to me natural, and consistent, — they appear to me, with 
such principles , — although absurd, — reasonable; — although im- 
pious, — harmless; and although numerous,— -few. For, where 
each individual is permitted to judge for himself, — and each 
cannot judge right , — where can be the crime of error ? Or, in 
like manner, where ecwh one is permitted to judge for himself, 
— and each one cannot judge alike , — where can be the cause of 
wonder, that the forms of error should be innumerable ? And 
yet it is true, that by the principles of Protestantism, not only 
each individual is permitted, but, — to be consistent , — even 
obliged to be the judge, and arbiter, of his own belief. “ Judge 
for yourselves ,” says Luther ; “ that is the Sole rule of truth, 
and the sole rule of gospel liberty ” 

What a prolific source of errors, and impiety, is, then, here 
laid open to the human mind ; and how easy it is, by it, to 
account for all the heresies, and abuses ; the disorders, and 
horrors, of the Reformation ! Surely, if truth be divine , and 
One; and if the profession of truth, — as it is, — be essential to 
salvation, then should the path, which conducts to it be more 
secure; and the means of attaining it more easy. The Re- 
formation manifestly gives too much liberty to its disciples, — 
were its disciples even, all, wise, learned, and virtuous. But, 
to give an uncontrollable liberty to all; and to permit, — yea, 
even command — all to employ that liberty in the investigation of 
truth, and the selection of their faith, — this, to me, appears 
worse than nonsense. It would be just equally wise to com- 
mand the ignorant, and unexperienced, landsman, without sail, 
or rudder, — without helm, or compass, to sail amid storms, and 
darkness, to the pole ; — just equally wise to bid the populace be 
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always sober, and yet, open pipes of wine, or oceans of liquor, 
to their intemperance. 

Since the period, when Hornius drew up his genealogy of the 
errors of the Reformation, it is well known how much the 
frightful generation has been increased. Error, since that 
epoch, has been daily begetting error ; and fancy, and fana* 
ticism, producing folly, and superstition. Each parent sect 
has, with prolific fecundity, generated an offspring too numer- 
ous, in some instances, for industry to enumerate ; — an offspring, 
soon, like its parent, producing another offspring, countless, 
perhaps, as that of its parent. In reality, each sect almost has 
proved an hundred-headed monster; — or, as Hornius says of 
the Independents, — each sect, like the Grecian horse in Troy, 
bas teemed out a host of men, who, disfiguring the beauty, 
mutilating the integrity, and corrupting the sanctity, of reli- 
gion, have seduced the credulity of the ignorant; and by a 
thousand different paths, conducted them to the abysses of per- 
dition. It is not my intention, — although the circumstance is 
Well deserving the attention of curiosity, — to trace this mon- 
strous genealogy. It demands resources, which I have not ; 
and patience, also, of which I am equally destitute, as I am of 
resources. Walton, in the preface to his Polyglot, tells us, 
that, even “ in this country, the abyss of hell seemed to have 
been let open ; and to have darkened with its smoke the light of 
heaven. All Protestants,” says he, “ are become doctors, 
and divinely learned ; and, as once, in Greece, Aristarchus 
could hardly find seven wise men, so, among us, there are hardly 
seven fools. The veriest idiot preaches the word of God ; and 
our cities, villages, camps, houses, — nay, our very churches, and 
pulpits, are filled with these, who lead the poor deluded people 
after them to the pit of hell.” It is evident, that where “ all are 
i vise, and all , preachers ” the spawn of sects, and sectarists, 
must be innumerable. 
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(e.) page 23. 

On the Variations in the Protestant Creeds . 

“ What beings,” says the Reformer, Dudith, in his Letter 
to Beza, “ what beings are we Protestants ; wandering to and 
fro ; and carried about by every wind of doctrine ; sometimes 
to this side, sometimes to that ! You may perhaps guess what 
we believe, to-day ; but, you will never be able to ascertain 
what we shall profess, to-morrow. In what point of religion, do 
the churches agree among themselves, which have rejected the 
authority of the see of Rome ? Examine them from first to 
last, you will scarce find any one tenet affirmed, or believed, by 
one sect, which is not immediately condemned by another.” 

But, in order to form a tolerably accurate idea of the num- 
berless variations, which nearly each Creed of the Reformation 
underwent, I refer the reader to Bossuet’s History of the Pro- 
testant Variations. There he may trace, very distinctly, the 
truth of Bishop Dudith’s inculpation, — opinions veering, like 
the winds ; and belief, unsettled as the waves. “ He will find 
religion, in this country,” Sir Richard Baker observes, “ come 
to a strange pass ; because always in passing ; and having no 
consistency ; so that, in reality,” he adds, “ the fable of Pro- 
teus is no longer a fable, if the religion of England be its 
moral.” 

But why look for unity, and order, where individuals have 
all an equal share of liberty ; — where each has the right to 
judge, and decide; and none the power to control his decision? 
Admit only a similar system of civil liberty into politics, how 
soon would society exhibit a scene of anarchy, and discord ? 
But, the case is, the Protestant governments understand much 
better the nature of civil liberty; and regulate much more 
wisely its influences, than do their Churches. 
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(F.) PAGE 24. 

The* Reformed Churches have all departed from their 
Original Constitutions . 

Mosheim, whose partiality to Protestantism is only surpassed 
by his prejudices against Popery, very honestly, in spite of 
both, admits the licentiousness, and acknowledges the varia- 
tions, which have taken place in all the different Codes of faith 
of the Reformed Churches. 

“In Germany,” he says, “at present, the Lutherans take 
the most unbounded liberty of dissenting from their symbolical 
books, which, formerly, were considered by them, as an almost 
infallible rule of belief, and practice.” — Cent. 17. 

“ Towards the end of the 17th century, they (the Lutherans) 
adopted the leading maxim of the Arminians, that Christians 
are accountable to God alone for their religious sentiments; 
whence the most unbridled licentiousness originated, which 
holds nothing sacred.” — Cent. 17. 

“ In the Reformed Church of France, its doctors have de- 
parted, in several points, from their common rule of faith.” — 
Cent. 17. 

“ The city of Geneva has not only put on sentiments of 
esteem for the Arminians ; but is become almost so far Ar- 
minian, as to deserve a place among the Churches of that 
Communion.” — Cent. 17. 

But, speaking of Reformed Churches in general, be says: — 

“Though there be, every where, certain books, creeds, and 
confessions, by which the wisdom, and vigilance, of ancient 
times have thought proper to perpetuate the truths of religion, 
and to preserve them from the contagion of heresy ; yet, in 
most places, no person is obliged to adhere to the doctrines 
they contain. . . . Hence, in our times, this great, and ex- 
tensive, community comprehends in its bosom Arminians, Cal- 4 
vinists, Supralapsarians, Sublapsarians, and Universalists.” — 
Cent. 18. 
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Why does he not say, at once, that the members of these 
Establishments are, nearly all, free-thinkers, verifying the pro- 
phecy of D’Alembert, — though, indeed, it did not require a 
very prophetic spirit to foresee it — “ that every Protestant 
Church would, ere long , become Socinian ?” In this country, 
the case is the same, as in those, which Mosheim mentions. 
“The articles of our Established Church,” Mason Good re- 
marks, “ are differently interpreted by many, even of the Right 
Reverend Bench itself, from what they were formerly ; and it 
seems doubtful,’’ be adds, “ whether their basis be chiefly 
Arminian, or Calvinistic.” Mason Good, — although he says 
the truth, — says little ; for, in regard of the 39 Articles, I do 
not think, there are a dozen members of the Establishment, who 
have the weakness to believe them. I think, that, if, in 
general, interrogated respecting their belief of them,— and they 
would honestly answer the interrogation , — or if reproached for 
having subscribed them, without believing them, — and they 
would meekly bear the reproach, — they would return the same 
answer, and make the same apology, which one of the re* 
viewers informs us, a gentleman of Cambridge made lately, on 
the occasion of such interrogation, and such reproach ; “ Why? 
said the learned, and honest, clergyman, “ no one believes 
them; and therefore , by subscribing them , I deceive nobody ; 
the subscription is a mere matter of form , and ceremony” 



(g.) page 26. 

On the Inconsistency of the Protestant Sects condemning each 
other for heresy . 

However improper be the motive, or inconsistent the prin- 
ciple, upon which the Reformers insult the Papist, and con- 
demn Popery,— yet it is easy to account, from various causes, 
for such intemperance. The mere circumstance of our pro- 
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fessing the truth accounts for it sufficiently ; “ for, truth is 
always odious to error. 0 But, it is not so easy to account, by any 
principles, and, least of all, by the principles of Protestantism, 
for the great severity, with which the Protestant sects have 
mutually, and repeatedly, treated each other, — censuring, ex- 
communicating, and condemning each other, as schismatics, 
heretics, &c. &c. Doubtless, if men have all an equal right to 
judge ; then have all an equal right to believe their judgments 
true. If Bishop Watson’s rule be correct, that Protestantism 
consists in believing, and teaching, what each one pleases — 
** et sentire quce velit, et quiz sentiat loqui ,” — then is it a viola- 
tion of Protestant principle to condemn, or censure, any one 
for his belief ; be the nature of his belief what it may. By this 
rule, there is, evidently, no such thing as heresy. Or, if there 
be, the only heresy, by it, would be the condemnation of any 
individual for believing what be pleases ; — for, what other 
violation can such a rule admit? 

Therefore do I smile, when I hear the Protestant of the 
Establishment, or the Lutheran, call the Calvinist, or the 
Anabaptist, heretics. For, why, while even each private 
individual is permitted to believe whatever he may please, — 
why was not Calvin, as much as Cranmer ; and Muncer, as 
much as Luther, allowed the same privilege ; — or why not, 
equally with them, if they could do it, be allowed to erect 
distinct establishments ? Should any be so unwise, as to con- 
tend that Calvin, or Muncer, or any other reformer, are 
heretics, because they dissented, or dissent, from the established 
religion of a country, then must they own, that all the first 
Reformers — the apostles of Protestantism — were heretics and 
rebels ; because they all dissented from the religion of the 
established church. But the case is obvious; — Calvin, cer- 
tainly, was allowed what Cranmer was ; and Muncer the same 
as Luther. And, therefore, if the former were not heretics for 
believing, and teaching, what they pleased, — so neither were 
the latter. Yes ; and it is the same thing, precisely, with the 
respective followers of these men. The Calvinist is no more a 
heretic, than the Anglican ; nor the Anabaptist, than the 
Lutheran. Each individual, in each sect, possesses the same 
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right to judge, as the apostle, who formed his sect. Every 
Protestant is equal ; — and 

Among equals lies no last appeal. 

By these principles, which admit no other tribunal in faith, but 
private judgment, it is plain, that it is grossly inconsistent in 
one class of Protestants to condemn, as heretics, the members 
of any other, be what may the tenets, which they profess. 

Yes ; and I smile too, when I hear the Protestants — as they 
all do — condemn the ancient innovators, as heretics,— the 
Arians, the Nestorians, the Pelagians, &c. For, there is no 
maxim in the code of Protestantism, by which, either they 
should consider, or reprobate, them as such. They judged, and 
believed , as they pleased; and this, by the rule of Protestantism, 
they were bound to do. They had the same attestations, and 
the same sanctions, for their belief, with the wisest Protestant. 
Or, if the Protestant should say, that, by reading the Scriptures 
more accurately than the Arians, the Nestorians, and Pe- 
lagians, (and, indeed, this is what alone he should say,) he, 
there, discovers, that these men were heretics, — I answer, that 
such mode of reasoning is absurd ; or, at best, a mere pre- 
sumption of the point in question. The Arian, the Nestorian, 
and the Pelagian, reply, that themselves read the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, more accurately than the Protestant ; and there dis- 
covered, they add, that their’s, not the tenets of the Protestant, 
are divine : and, of course, that not they, but the Protestants, 
are the heretics, — Who are right; who wrong? Why, it is 
plain, that, since all have the same liberty to judge ; and the 
same motives, and evidences, to believe, that their judgments 
are correct, — there is no more reason, why the Protestant 
should condemn the ancient innovators of heresy, than why the 
ancient innovators, — were the circumstance possible— -should 
condemn the Protestant. For my own part, I cannot conceive 
how, by the maxims of Protestantism, any one can possibly be 
a heretic : — or, if by these maxims, the thing be possible, I do 
not conceive, how it can be proved, that Arius, or Nestoriu$, 
or Pelagius, were heretics, if Luther, or Calvin, or* Craamer, 
were not such equally. 
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(H.) PAGE 27. 

Authority in Religion . — Rousseau's Reflections on the 
Reformation . 

“ Prove to me? says Rousseau, “ that I am bound to obey 
authority in religion ; and , to-morrow , J become a Catholic .” 
The reason is, that, as Catholicity reposes upon the basis of 
authority, — as infidelity, and Protestantism, both in principle, 
and in reality, are founded upon the ruins of authority, — so, 
whoever proves the necessity of authority, proves, consequently, 
the necessity of admitting Catholicity ; and, of course, the 
progressive necessity, in order to be consistent, of re-entering 
the pale of the parent Church. Such is the reasoning of 
Rousseau. 

Having cited the aforesaid sentiments of this philosopher, I 
will just cite, also, his opinions, concerning the origin, and 
general character, of the Reformation. Amid the errors, and 
impieties, of Rousseau, there are, sometimes, interspersed 
truths, and reasonings, which, for their force, and eloquence, 
would have done credit to the talents, and the wisdom, of a 
Bossuet, or a Fenelon. 

** Let us, then,” says Rousseau, “ go back to the origin of 
the Protestant religion. When the Reformers began to pub- 
lish their new doctrines, the whole Church enjoyed a perfect 
peace. Opinion was unanimous. There was not one essential 
dogma contested in the Christian body. In this state of 
tranquillity, behold, two or three men raise their voices, and 
cry out to all Europe: Christians, beware, you are deceived; 
led astray ; and conducted, blindfold, in the road to hell. The 
Pope is Antichrist, and the agent of the devil ; and his Church 
is the school of falsehood. You are damned, if you refuse to 
listen to us, 

“ At these first vociferations, Europe, in astonishment, paused 
for some moments in silence, awaiting the result. At length, 
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the clergy, recovering from their first surprise; and observing, 
that the new comers attracted followers, thought it necessary 
to come to an explanation with them. They began by asking 
them, what was the object, and the end, of the tumult, which 
they had excited ? 4 We are,’ they fiercely answered, ‘ the apostles 
of truth, called to reform the Church ; and to re-conduct the 
faithful from the paths of perdition, in which the priests are 
leading them.’ 

M 4 But/ answered the clergy ; — 4 Who gave you this fine 
commission, to come, and disturb the peace of the Church ; and 
to destroy the public tranquillity?’ . . . 4 Our consciences/ 
they said, 4 our reason, ouf interior light, the voice of God, 
which we cannot resist, without a crime. It is God, who called 
us to this holy ministry ; and we follow our vocation/ 

^ ' You are, then/ replied the Catholics, < the envoys of God ? 
In that case, we allow it is your duty to preach, to reform, and 
instruct ; and it is our duty to listen to you. However, in 
order to obtain this right, begin first, if you please, to show 
us your credentials ; — prophesy ; — enlighten ; — perform mira- 
cles ; — display the proofs of your mission.’ — * We are the 
envoys of God,’ answered the reformers ; * but, our mission 
is an extraordinary one. We bring no new revelation : we 
confine ourselves to that, which has been given to you; but, 
which you now misunderstand. We come forward, not with 
prodigies, which might deceive you ; and with which so many 
false doctrines are recommended ; but, with the signs of truth, 
and reason, which cannot deceive you ; — with this sacred volume, 
which you disfigure ; and which we explain. Our miracles are 
invincible arguments ; and our prophecies are demonstrations. 
We foretell you, that, if you refuse to listen to the voice of 
Christ, which speaks to you by our mouths, you shall be 
punished, like faithless servants, who, knowing the will of their 
master, refuse to do it.’ 

“ It was not natural, that the Catholic should admit the 
evidence of this new doctrine; and it was generally rejected. 
The dispute, therefore, being reduced to this point, it was in 
rain to expect its termination. Each party triumphed in its: 
own cause ; — the Protestants still maintaining, that their inter-* 
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pretation, and their proofs, were so clear, and manifest, that 
only insincerity could reject them : — the Catholics, on thehp 
side, convinced, that the trifling arguments of a few indi- 
viduals, — arguments, too, which it was easy to answer, — 
ought not to prevail over the authority of the whole Church, 
which, in every age, had decided differently from the reformers 
upon the points in question. 

“ Such was the state, in which the quarrel rested. They 
ceased not disputing, respecting the authority of the proofs, — 
a dispute, which can never end, till men have all the same 
head. 

“ But, here, the Catholics acted unwisely. Had they, 
instead of contesting the doctrines of their adversaries, called 
only in question their right of preaching, and instructing, they 
would have confounded, and perplexed, them. In the first 
place, they should have said to them ; * your mode of reasoning 
is a mere petitio principii, — begging the question. For, if the 
strength of your arguments be the proof of your mission, it 
follows, that where they do not convince, your mission is false; 
and, consequently, that it is lawful to punish you, as heretics, 
and false apostles ; — as the disturbers of the church, and of 
society. You assert, that you are the envoys of heaven ; and 
you oblige us to believe you, on your word alone ; for, you give 
no other sign of your divine commission, but new interpretations 
of the Scriptures, which have always been understood in a 
different sense from yours. You preach, you tell us, no new 
doctrines ; but, what then are your new interpretations, if they 
are not new doctrines? Surely, to give a new sense to the 
words of the Scripture, is not this establishing a new doctrine? 
Is it not making God speak otherwise, than he had spoken 
before ? It is not the sound, but the sense, of the words, that 
God revealed ; and therefore, changing the sense, which has 
been always admitted and determined, in the churth, — that is 
changing revelation.' 

“ Moreover, behold, how unjust you are! — You allow, that 
miracles are essential, in order to authorise a divine mission, — > 
and yet, you , mere individuals, — you grant it, you come without 
miracles; and speak to us, imperiously, as the envoys of the 
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Almighty. You claim the authority of interpreting the Scrip- 
tures by the dictates of your own caprice ; and yet you take 
from us the liberty to do the like. You arrogate to yourselves 
alone a right, which you refuse to each of us ; and which you 
even refuse to all of ns, who compose the great body of the 
church. Pray, on what title do you thus subject our judg- 
ments to your private interpretation? . . What unpardonable 
self-sufficiency ! to pretend to be always in the right ; — to pre- 
tend to be alone in the right, notwithstanding the reclamation 
of the whole Christian universe against you ; — and to be unwil- 
ling to let any differ from you, who have as much reason to 
believe themselves in the right, as you have. The distinctions, 
which you claim, could, at best, be sufferable, did you plainly 
give us your advice, and nothing more. But, no ; you attack 
us with open war; you blow up, everywhere, the flames of 
discord ; and then tell us, forsooth, that the resistance to your 
doctrines is rebellion, idolatry, and a crime, deserving hell ! 
You will, absolutely, convert, convince, and compel, us. You 
dogmatise, preach, censure, anathematise, excommunicate, 
punish, and put to death. You exercise the authority of 
prophets, and yet give yourselves out as mere private indi- 
viduals. What, you innovators, and intruders ! — upon your 
word alone ; and supported only by a few hundred individuals, 
you burn your adversaries ; — while we , supported by the anti- 
quity of fifteen centuries, and the voice of a hundred million 
adherents, we do wrong in restraining you ! Either then, cease 
to speak, and act, like apostles; or show us your commission: 
or else, as we are stronger, you ought, in justice, to be treated 
as impostors/ . . . What solid answer could the reformers 
have made to this expostulation ? For my own part, I cannot 
see it. I think, that, either they would have been reduced to 
silence, or compelled to work miracles.” 
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(I.) PAGE 28. 

Protestantism the Source of Incredulity . 

It is not tinder the influence of prejudice, nor at the mg 
gestion of illiberality to the Protestant ; — it is not even to retort 
back an odious charge, which the enemies of Catholicity have, 
recently, with malevolous industry, cast upon it, — that, either 
in my discourse, or in the series of these illustrations, I have 
attributed to Protestantism the generation, and propagation, of 
incredulity. Against the Protestant, if I know myself, I hare 
no prejudice whatever; nor are the imputations, which I bring 
forward, meant to apply to the Protestant in general. The 
Protestant, in general, entertains as much abhorrence of im- 
piety, as the Catholic. — It is upon Protestant principles , that I 
propose chiefly to reflect ; which, from a fortunate ignorance, 
nr equally fortunate indolence, the Protestants in general do 
not know ; or, at least, by a happy inconsistency, do not follow. 
Born Protestants ; and trained to believe, what the nurse and 
the parson taught them, they, without further inquiry, Kve Pro- 
testants; and honestly reprobate impiety, — just, as under the 
same pious tutelage, they, without knowing the cause, cordiaMy 
reprobate Popery. Be it then understood, that although, 
indeed, I do censure a multitude of Protestants for aiding the 
growth of impiety ; yet, it is not upon the Protestant in general, 
but upon Protestant principles, that I fix the chief odium of 
having given birth, and strength, and maturity, to that dreactfisl 
evil. 

I said, the chief odium ; for, neither do I mean to attach the 
whole mischief of impiety, either to those Protestants who first 
introduced the principles of impiety, nor to the influence of the 
principles themselves. In the walks of life, there are men, who 
are impious, or unbelievers, from a variety of principles, — from 
passion, licentiousness, vanity ; — many who are impious, from 
no principle whatever, — sophistical buffoons, who laugh at 
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whatever fa not mean as their own ignorance, or depraved as 
their own hearts. There are various principles of impiety ; and 
therefore, I by no means intend to assert, that the principles of 
Protestantism are its only source. 

However, this I assert; — and I think the circumstance 
evident, — that the principles of Protestantism, that is, the 
liberty of private judgment, and the consequent liberty of 
believing only what private judgment dictates, are the natural 
source of impiety Iiave eventually proved the source of im- 
piety ; and have been acknowledged such, by the school of 
impiety itself. I wilt endeavour to prove these three positions, 
in the series of this illustration. 

I say then, in the first place, that the principles of Pro- 
testantism,— that is, the liberty of private judgment ; and the 
-belief, reposing upon the dictate of private judgment, are the 
natural sources of impiety. 

It will not be denied, by whoever has but superficially studied 
the nature of the human character ; — the various forms of its 
^capacity ; and the still more various forms of its dispositions,— 
were even the former far more enlarged, and the latter far less 
corrupted, than they are, — it will not be denied, that it is 
impossible for all to see truth in the same point of view ; or to 
agree exactly in the same notion of its certainty, its expediency, 
and its wisdom. For all to see truth in the same point of 
view, and agree exactly in their notions of its properties, it 
would be necessary, that all should have the same talents to 
discern it ; and the some inclinations, and candour, to admit it. 
•And, since this is not the case, it obviously follows, that if, 
indeed, men will view truths, and judge of them, as they please, 
—of course, they will see them differently ; and disagree about 
4beir import; — and again, of course, — as all disagreement 
implies error, somewhere ,-*- multitudes will err. 

Error, therefore, results from the mere liberty of judgment, 
-reposing upon the mere varieties of the human capacity ; and 
the human disposition, — supposing, too, that these be neither 
corrupted, nor depraved.— But, suppose now, that these 
varieties of capacity, and disposition, are corrupted, and de- 
praved suppose the capacity weakened by the passions, and 
prejudices, of society; and the disposition yitiated by its 
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excesses, — what errors, — if they produce errors, when uncor- 
rupted, — ought they not to generate under so impure a fer- 
mentation ? Let the eye only cast a glance along the paths, 
and avenues, of life, — how small, — how extremely small, a 
number dees it discern, that are virtuous, and wise. It dis- 
covers, and sees, distinctly, that the great herd of mankind 
consist of men, who are the dupes of dissipation, vice, ignorance*, 
pride, self-love, interest, &c. Well; and give to all these the 
equal liberty to judge; and decide for themselves, — and to 
judge, too, and decide for themselves, upon truths, which are 
transcendency superior to the reach of their abilities; un* 
pleasing to their passions ; and painful to their self-love, — good 
sense, I ask thee, what should naturally be the consequence 
of such liberty ? Why, doubtlessly, that they would judge 
wrong; — doubtlessly, that seeing objects through false me- 
diums, — through the mediums of passion, and ignorance, and 
prejudice, and pride, and interest, — they would see them in the 
colours of these vices ; and give them the interpretation, which 
is most natural to these vices. Thus, — for the case is quite 
correlative, — give men the liberty to act, as they please, what 
would be the consequence ? Certainly ; that they would act 
ill ; and convert their liberty into a source of anarchy. The 
case, I have said, is quite correlative ; — for, it is just as natural 
to think ill, as it is to act ill ; — just as natural to believe pro- 
fanely, as it is to act profanely. And hence, nothing is more 
manifest, than that, if you allow all indiscriminately to judge 
for themselves ; and to judge for themselves, too, upon truths 
the most sublime; and obligations, which are painful to their 
.inclinations, — they will, — multitudes of them, at least,— some 
misconceive ; some misinterpret ; and some misbelieve them ; — 
they will, some of them, deride, and contemn, them. Un- 
fortunately, incredulity is congenial to vice and corruption. Tt 
is their unhappy interest to be incredulous ; because it is their 
unhappy interest, — if they will pursue the career of pleasure, — 
to remove all those circumstances, which cast a gloom upon 
their enjoyments. — And yet, need I repeat it, — it is true, that 
- Protestantism allows , and sanctions, to every individual the 
most boundless liberty of judgment, and belief ? It is the Magna 
Charta — the Bill of Rights, of the Reformation* 
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Yes ; and were vice, and corruption, far less general, and 
less licentious, than they are, yet would curiosity alone , and the 
fondness of novelty, where they are permitted to believe, what 
they please, produce countless forms of error, and systems of 
impiety. There is not, perhaps, any principle in the human 
mind, even in the mind of the wise and moral, which it is more 
pleasing to exert, than the freedom of speculation. It gratifies 
the pride of reason ; and flatters the partialities of self-love ; it 
amuses, and animates, the boldness of liberty ; and gives fresh 
energy to the wings of the imagination. It is, accordingly, to 
curiosity, or to this fondness for speculation, that the writers of 
the Great French Encyclopedia, — the D’Alemberts, and Di- 
derots, — attribute much of the growth, and diffusion of impiety. 
44 The first step,” say these men, 44 which the curious , and 
indocile. Catholic takes, when he begins to be dissatisfied with 
his religion, is to adopt the Protestant rule of investigation ; — 
to constitute himself the judge of the doctrines of religion ; and 
to become a Protestant . Led on by this rule, in the ardour of 
investigation , he soon begins to discover, that the principles of 
Protestantism are incoherent, and its doctrines unintelligible* 
Still, therefore , — conducted by the same rule,— he goes forward; 
and becomes a Socinian . Socinianism, he finds out, has all the 
perplexities, and inconsistencies of Protestantism; and he, 
therefore, declares himself a deist . Well; still discontented , 
because still pursued with difficulties, he insensibly becomes a 
Pyrrhonist . Pyrrhonism is a state, too painful for self-love 
to endure ; and he concludes the series of his errors by sinking 
into the dreadful abyss of atheism ” Thus do men, who had 
studied well the nature of the human mind ; — who had often 
traced effects to their causes, with great acuteness; and who 
had pursued the principle of free investigation through all its 
bearings, — attribute the growth of every form of incredulity to 
the adoption, and application, of the rule of Protestantism, — 
although it be adopted, and applied, from the mere principle of 
curiosity , acting under the influences of the supposed desire, 
and search, of rational evidence. 

In reality, all this appears but natural to whoever has wisely 
reflected on the nature of the human mind, which is extremely 
weak; and the easy dupe of the disorders of the imagination ; 
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— on the nature of troth, which is often a labyrinth, intersected 
with countless manes ; — on the nature of religion, whose dogmas 
are too sublime for reason to comprehend. Not only is error 
the natural appendage of curiosity ; but considering, how men 
conduct their curiosity, and to what objects they direct it, it 
appears to me, that almost every form of error, —from harmless 
nonsense, down to the most profane impiety, — is almost equally 
natural. 1 have just quoted the sentiments of the Eneyclo- 
pedists, upon the effects, which the unrestricted liberty of 
investigation is wont to generate. To tbeir testimony 1 will 
add another, which, like theirs, upon this subject, is ttn- 
exceptionable, and philosophic, — the testimony of the cele- 
brated, but impious, Bayle. “ Reasoning ,” says this unhappily 
great writer, “ if not wisely regulated, and restrained , instead 
of proving truth , combats it. When allowed to follow the dic~ 
totes of the imagination, it neither knows, where it is ; nor where 
it ought to stop. It is a corrosive powder, which, after having 
eaten the corrupted parts of the wound, eats, next, the sound } 
attacks, and consumes, the bone ; and, at last, penetrates to the 
very marrow” 

The fact is,— and Bayle alludes to it, in his reflections upon 
the causes of error/ — few men reason wisely, that is, upon 
clear data, and correct maxims ; — few place the objects, which 
they affect to study, in the attitude, iu which alone they ought 
to be contemplated; or if they do, they place themselves 
probably in the wrong situation to catch their various bearings, 
and relations ; — few have the wisdom to know how to combine, 
or the industry to labour to combine, the detached, and scat* 
tered, parts of the systems, which, either they, perhaps, blindly 
follow, or with equal blindness, perhaps, reject ;— t few have the 
good sense to pursue correctly the long chain of an analysis 
through all its links of dependents, subordinates, & c., which 
mutually, like the parts of a problem in mathematics, hang by 
each other ; supporting each other ; giving consistency to each 
other ; and conducting, at length, to that point, where reason 
reposes under the beam of evidence : — few, in short, reason 
correctly ; and of course, few draw correct conclusions ;-“-few 
reason upon true principles; and, therefore, few draw true 
conclusions. Where a man reasons only upon a false prin- 
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oiple, if be have the unhappy consistency to follow it up through 
its results, he must essentially become the dupe of error ; and, 
if he apply it to important subjects, he must essentially become 
the dupe of important errors. One false principle in reasoning', 
like one error in calculation, must produce a false result. In a 
sum, where one part is jncprreet, the whole product is in- 
correct ; or else, as Lucretius says, 

111 fabric^, si falsa est regula prima. 

Omnia mfendose fieri, atque obstipa, necessum est, 

Prava, cubantia, prona, supina. 

4( J could believe,” says Bayle, “ if J were permitted to 
believe from the combinations of reasoning , deduced from one 
false principle, that men, and Gods, are the produce of fer- 
mentation ” Yes; and suppose* too,— which frequently is the 
case, — that the men* who adopt, and pursue, false principles,— 
or if you please* who adopt a wrong method of applying true 
principles* — suppose them to be the vain, the ignorant, the 
prejudiced, and the partial,— it is evident, that the conse- 
quences* which they will deduce, will be not only false* but 
false almost in every degree of error, which the fancy can 
suggest. Or suppose, — which is, likewise, more frequently 
still, the case,— that the vicious, the libertine, and the profli- 
gate, armed with false principles; and with the liberty of 
applying them, as they please, ■ — do apply them, in reality ; and 
suppose, that they apply them, in balancing the evidences of 
religion against the evidences of philosophy, under the direction 
of the Protestant maxim, that nothing is to be believed, but 
what their senses penetrate, or their reason comprehends,- 
why* as it is evident, in the first instance, that they would 
penetrate* und comprehend little, so it is, also, evident, that 
they would believe little . But, as too it is their interest to 
believe nothing, — so it is also plain, that with such principles, 
acting under the influence of such passions, they would, many 
of them* believe nothing . When men of this description pre- 
tend to weigh the awful subject of religion, truth is a mere 
atom io the balance. Bolder than Brennus* they not only 
direct the beam, but they cast the whole ponderous mass of 
their passions, and interests* and prejudices* into the scale 
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against it. Atheism, and a total emancipation from all the 
restraints of religion, are the natural results of unrestrained 
investigation. 

I said, in the second place, — and this will be an elucidation 
of the preceding paragraphs, — that the principles of Protes- 
tantism have, eventually , proved the source of much impiety. 
Whoever will give himself the trouble to consult the history of 
the introduction, and growth, of incredulity, will discover, 
even from the testimony of many Protestant historians, from 
the coincidence of dates, and the authority of facts, — that its 
introduction was precisely coeval with the introduction of the 
Reformation; — that its growth grew with the growth of the 
Reformation ; and that its opinions are merely the application, 
and consequences, of the leading maxim of the Reformation. 
I shall give the proofs of these, perhaps apparently harsh 
assertions. — Previous to the epoch of the Reformation, curiosity, 
it is certain, seeks in vain, I do not say for a society, or sect, of 
incredules , — it seeks, almost in vain, through the lapsg of ages, 
and the extent of kingdoms, for the solitary individual, who 
bad the bold impiety to call in question the divinity of reve- 
lation ; and when it does find such, it finds, that he seems only 
to have appeared to excite the astonishment, and awaken the 
horror, of the public. Although, as I have observed, there 
existed, at every period, many of the materials, — vice, passion, 
interest, and pride, which enter into the composition of in- 
credulity, — yet was there then no torch to set them in a blaze ; 
or at least, no hand, sufficiently daring, to present the torch to 
the combustible materials. The Christian universe, till the 
Reformation, consisted of believers in revelation. 

Luther begins the bold career of innovation. He lays it 
down, as the first maxim of his pretended reform, — a maxim, 
which Roscoe calls “ his unperishable honor , and merit ” — that 
the reason of each individual is the sole guide, and arbiter, of 
his belief. I have already made many observations on the 
nature, and tendency, of this maxim ; and whoever, bearing 
these in his recollection, will reflect also, upon the features of 
the times, when Luther introduced it, and the tempers of the 
men, whom he induced to adopt it, — will, without the aid of 
much sagacity, conceive, what were the effects, which it pro- 
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duced. Straight did error, in every varied shape of deformity, 
pervade all the paths of society, where it grew, — establishing 
its dominion upon the ruins of virtue, piety, and wisdom. 
Within the interval of very few years, the Protestant historians 
themselves inform us, there were formed, and organised, above 
two hundred codes of religious faith ! It was, probably, the 
impious confusion, originating in the leading principle of the 
Reformation, that the acute mind of Melancthon foresaw, and 
contemplated, when he so emphatically exclaimed, Great God t 
what mischiefs are we reformers preparing for the universe ! * 
Not that 1 consider two hundred systems of belief, as nu- 
merous, when 1 consider, at the same time, the principle, upon 
which they were hinged ; and the impulse, which was given to 
the public mind to make the application of that principle. On 
the contrary, calculating for the operation of these circum- 
stances, 1 conceive them few ; — I conceive, that the application 
of the principle was made, at first, with a certain mixture of 
timidity. Withheld by the influences of their early education, 
a multitude of the first heresiarchs, still retained in their tenets, 
and practices, many of the great mysteries, and pious obser- 
vances, of the parent church. They had not, — so little even 
were their passions prepared for all the mischiefs of infidelity, — 
they had not the dreadful intrepidity to apply their own 
maxims, with consistency. The first errors of the Reformation, 
although marked with great profaneness, were still rather the 
effects of anarchy, — such as distinguish the openings of all 
revolutions, — than the regular combinations, and systematic 
effects, which the principles of Protestantism were calculated 
to produce. 

* It is [the opinion of Lord Bacon, and indeed, of many others, that 
the mere circumstance of divisions in faith, are the causes of atheism. 

** The causes of atheism ** says Bacon, “ are divisions in religion , if they be 
many ” The reason is plain : — Even abstracting from the workings of 
'vice, which, also, are always forcible on these occasions, — divisions create 
doubt, and perplexity, in the minds of some ; and contempt in the minds 
of others. In either case, incredulity is a natural consequence ; and Kett 
Acknowledges, that such, indeed, was the case among the sects of the 
Reformation. “ The dissensions ” he says, “ which prevailed among the 
numerous sects , which sprang from the doctrines of Luther , and Calvin , tm- 
r happily assisted in the introducion of infidelity — View of the Prophecies. 
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Such, however, is the nature of these principles ; and so 
obvious the consequences, which they contain ; — so congenial, 
at the same time, to the pride, and self-love, of human reason* 
it is to deduce these consequences, — that it cannot be sup- 
posed, that any considerable length of interval would elapse, 
before their admirers would have the unhappy courage to 
attempt their application ; and the philosophy to pursue them, 
through some of their various bearings. Indeed, among the 
great host of their admirers, there were a multitude of men, 
who, to great courage, and a warm zeal for liberty, nnited also 
much philosophy, and very extensive erudition. Protestantism, 
at the period to which 1 am alluding, did certainly comprise 
within its pale, a class of men, whose abilities, and learning, 
would have done credit to the brightest eras of literature. 
Accordingly, — it was about twenty years after the introduction 
of the Reformation, — we find a portion of these men come 
forward ; — form themselves into a separate sect ; and attract an 
immense body of followers, and disciples, into their society, 
consisting, like its leaders, of the most learned, and distin- 
guished, members of the Protestant communion. 

It will not he denied, that the Socinians — for, this is the 
society, to which I have alluded, — were members of the 
Protestant communion; neither will it be asserted, that the 
Socinians ceased to be Protestants, by becoming Socinians. As 
for the circumstance of the first Socinians having been members 
of the Protestant church, — this Mosheim, and with him, the 
Protestant historians, who have written upon the subject of 
Socinianism, admit. The writings, indeed, of the first So- 
cinians render it incontestable. And, as for the other circum- 
stance, — of their having ceased to be Protestants, by becoming 
Socinians, — this, like the preceding, — only ignorance and 
prejudice could maintain. The truth is, that the Socinians, 
so far from ceasing to be Protestants, by becoming So- 
cioians, on the contrary, become, by that very action, coa- 
sistrnt Protestants. They but regulate their tenets, according 
to the real tendency of Protestant principles ; and their faith, 
they build upon Protestant maxims. They, too, very properly 
consider, and call, themselves Protestants : only, they consider, 
and call, themselves consistent Protestants; — philosophically, 
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logically, and honestly, deducing the consequences, which their 
acknowledged principles, too evidently, contain. Certainly, the 
Socinians are Protestants ; and if consistency signify the cor- 
respondence of tenets with the dictates of principles, they are, 
vt is true, the only consistent class of Protestants. As for the 
numbers of the Socinians, Mosheim remarks, they have always, 
since the introduction of their heresy, been very considerable, in 
every place almost, where Protestantism subsists. At the pre- 
sent period, they form, in point of talents, and erudition, the 
most respectable portion of that community. 

It is, in general, peculiarly wrong to make that a compliment, 
which may, perhaps, be construed into an insult ; and, there* 
fore, having praised the consistency of the Socinians, it may 
appear singular, that 1 should accuse them of impiety. And 
yet, is such the case. Although I do, certainly, consider the 
Socinians, as the most consistent sect of the great Protestant 
community; — yet do I, also, consider them, the most irre* 
ligious, and the post profane. — The principles of Socintanism 
are the two leading principles of Protestantism, — that the 
Scriptures are the sole rule of faith , and that reason is their 
sole interpreter . Guided by these, they reason, m regard of 
the various tenets of revelation, precisely as the other sects of 
Protestantism reason, in regard of some of the doctrines of 
Popery, — which, it is well known, these reject, because, to 
their reason, and comprehensions, they appear absurd. Tim 
principle, they say, — and they say it philosophically, — that 
Meason is the sole guide of faith , — implies the necessity of 
believing, only what reason understands; and of course, of 
rejecting whatever appears repugnant to its apprehensions^ 
The principle excludes the belief of mystery ; and the con- 
sequence is, — the Socinians profess the disbelief of mystery,— 
*t least, they profess the disbelief of the great prominent mys- 
teries of Christianity. They reject the Trinity ; the incarnation 
of the Son of God ; the divinity of Jesus Christ; original sin; 
the effects of the sacraments ; the operations of divine grace, 
-&c. &c. The profaneness of Socinianism, to the pious believer 
in revelation, appears — and certainly is— extreme. In order 
to justify it, or to reconcile it to the nicer delicacy of their 
Protestant brethren, the Socinians show them, that they but 
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reason, as the maxims of Protestantism direct; and that if, 
indeed, there be any thing impious in their tenets, the impiety 
is not in their reasonings, but in the maxims, which contain 
them. They show them, too, that, in respect, either of the 
above mysteries, or of any other mysteries of revelation, which 
they disbelieve, they but disbelieve them on the same prin- 
ciples ; and prove them errors, by the same process of argu- 
mentation, by which themselves reject, and refute, the doctrines 
of Catholicity. — I am not the advocate of the Soeinians: — I 
reprobate their principles, and abhor their tenets; — and yet, I 
do contend, that if, iudeed, the former were true, — and they are 
what every Protestant admits, — the latter would, in general, be 
correct. The case is, the impiety of the Socinian tenets is conr 
tained in the principle, that Reason is the arbiter of faith. If 
men have the misfortune to admit that principle, and the con- 
sistency to pursue it, — of course, since reason understands no 
mystery, it admits no mystery. And thus, every Protestant, 
did be follow up his own principles, would be reduced, in order 
to be consequent, to the necessity of becoming a Socinian. 

I had advanced to this part of my illustration, when accident 
threw into my bands a publication from the pen of the Bishop 
of Durham.* Its general tenor has no analogy to my present 
subject ; but it contains two notes, which are immediately 
connected with it ; and upon which I shall, therefore, make a 
few desultory observations. 

At the bottom of the twentieth page of the work, his Lord- 
ship informs the reader, that there exists a “ remarkable pa- 
rallel between Popery and Socinianism ; 99 and by way of 
proof, that there does really exist such “ remarkable parallel ,” 
he refers the reader to a learned Latin note, in the pages 45 
and 46, where he finds no kind of parallel whatever ! — but a 
mere assertion, like his Lordship’s, that such a parallel exists. 
If the parallel consist only in the compliments, which the Papist 
is supposed, — or does, occasionally, pay to the Socinian ; — or 
which the Socinian, in like manner, sometimes pays to the 
Papist, — doubtless, there is great reason to admire the acute- 
ness of the discernment, which, in so trifling a circumstance, 

* Dr. Shute Barringtoq. 
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can trace “ a remarkable parallel” If it consist in aught 
beside, it is pity, that, while bis Lordship gives us so much 
room to admire his penetration, he does not, by showing the 
parallel, give us also the occasion to admire his learning ; — pity, 
above! all, — since the charge is serious ; and if false, extremely 
severe, — that he does not, by proving it, present the oppor- 
tunity of praising his liberality ; — pity, at all events, that as he 
cites the names of two, — I dare say, very learned polemics, — 
be does not also cite their proofs of his bold assertion. A 
remarkable parallel between Popery and Socinianism ! As for 
the doctrines of Popery, I conceive, that I know these, full 
well as Doctor B. ; and, as for those of Socinianism, although I 
am very far from contesting his Lordship’s erudition, I cannot 
help believing, from the serious attention, which I have given 
to this subject, that my acquaintance with them is not much 
inferior to his Lordship’s. And, 1 do solemnly declare, after 
considering, and comparing the two systems together, in a 
variety of their bearings, that so far from discovering “ a 
remarkable parallel ” between them, I, on the contrary, dis- 
cover the most remarkable opposition; — so far from finding 
them alike, I find them unlike each other, in every feature. 
Having thus positively stated the difference of my opinion 
from his Lordship’s, I will appeal to the reader to decide, 
which of us has the most plausible motives for our respective 
sentiments. 

I conceive, then, that for a parallel, — above all, 4t a remark- 
able parallel ,” — to exist between any two systems of religion, or 
philosophy, there ought to exist a conformity in their prin- 
ciples; or a conformity in the conclusions , which they deduce 
from their principles*; or else a conformity in their respective 
tenets, practices, and regulations. Wisdom, surely, will not 
contest the fairness of these positions; for, besides these objects, 
there is nothing, that constitutes the ingredients of any system. 
Well; adopting these, as the criteria of the comparison of the 
•two systems of Popery and Socinianism, — I repeat it,— im- 
partiality, and good sense, so far from finding them “ remark - 
ably parallel” will find them, in every circumstance, remarkably 
dissimilar. 

As for the leading principles of the two systems ; — the leading 
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principle of Popery is Authority ; — the leading principle of 
Socinianiam, is Reason. The Papist, {I use this term, because 
his Lordship frowns upon the appellation of “ Catholic ”) the 
Papist receives his creed ; and is induced to believe it, upon 
the recommendation of an institute, which he venerates as 
infaHibU.^-T\ke Socinian, spuming all the influences of aur 
tkority , as the intrusions upon liberty, and the violations of 
the rights of reason, receives his creed, and believes it, upon 
the attestation of his own capacity, and the sanctions of his 
own opinion. So that in their hading principles, there is not 
certainly any “ remarkable parallel between Popery and 
ciniamsmJ' 

The conclusions , which the two societies deduce from their re- 
spective principles, are, like the principles themselyes, not only not 
remarkably parallel ; they are remarkably dissimilar, and unlike. 
Induced by his principles to consider the voice of the Church, 
as the dictate of the Holy Ghost, the Papist believes, and pro- 
fesses, whatever she proposes to him, be it ever so impervious 
-to his senses, or impenetrable to bis reason. He believes, and 
venerates, a variety of mysteries; — not only all the great mys- 
.teries of revelation, which the other sects of Christianity respect, 
but, as Dr. Johnson remarks, several others. The Sociaian, 
guided by the supposed sagacity of his own reason, professes to 
believe nothing, which Iris reason does not comprehend ; or, at 
least, which his reason judges false. He, consequently, admits 
none of the mysteries of revelation ; but melts down the great 
Christian dispensation to a system of human philosophy, level, 
-or nearly level, as he can make it, to the measure of bis own 
understanding. So that, again, as the Papist differs from the 
Socinian, most widely, in his leading principles, so does he 
^differ, equally widely, from him in the oanchisions, which he 
deduces from them. Certainly, there is not in either of these 
.respects, any “ remarkable parallel ” between Popery and 
Socimanism. 

- In regard of the other appendages of Pbpery, besides those 
to which I have alluded, — its practices, and various regulations^ 
and forms of discipline, — these, as they are hinged upon the 
belief of mysteries, suppose the mediums of grace ; and are the 
institutions of external authority. They are, consequently. 
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•objects of contempt to the Sociman, who, deriding mysteries, 
and the mediums of grace, and the institutions of external 
authority, as the inventions of priestcraft, and the dictates of 
superstition, receives no tenets; reveres no practices; respects 
no regulations, and forms of discipline, but what bis own wisdom 
suggests, and the feelings of his own mind approve. So that, 
once more, as in their principles, and the deductions from then- 
principles, the Papist differs from the Soohtian, so does he 
differ from him in every other article of religion. And, is 
this the “ remarkable parallel ” between Popery and So- 
e£niamsm ? 

“ But ” says his Lordship, “ the Papists commend Ms So- 
oimans ; and the Socinians reciprocally commend the Papists ” — 
If his Lordship mean, by the word “ commend” that the Papists 
admire the principles, or praise the doctrines, of the Socinians ; 
•or that the Socinians approve the principles, and esteem the 
doctrines of the Papists, — I venture to assert it, — his Lordship 
.is most egregiously mistaken; and that be will 6eek in vain, 
*mi& the hosts of Papists, or in the schools of the Socinian 
•writers, for commendations of this description. Not even will 
he find them, in the works of his favourite authors, the learned 
Jameson, or the wise Rearms. Such commendations imply a 
total dereliction, and flat denial, of their respective tenets. The 
fact is, there are no such commendations. 

And yet, I allow it, the Papist does sometimes pay compli- 
-ments to the Socinians. He admits, and sometimes tells them, 
that as Protestants he considers them, of all others, the most 
consistent. I, too, — if the thing he a compliment, — admit, and 
assert, the same. I consider the Socinians, as not only the most 
consistent, but the only consistent, Protestants. But then, I 
apeak of their reasoning ; not of their tenets ; — or, if I speak of 
-their tenets, I speak of them, only as they are deductions from 
then- premises, and as they are hinged upon their principles. 
The Socinians lay it down, as their leading principle, and as 
-the basis of their religion, — if it be, indeed, a religion, — a 
principle, and basis, which exclude all mystery. Therefore, 1 
assert, that, as reasoners, and philosophers, they ought not, in 
order to be consistent, to admit any mystery. Such, precisely. 
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is the situation of the Socinian. He adopts as his rule of faith, 
a principle, which is incompatible with the belief of mysteries; 
and, therefore, he rejects mysteries. The principle is impious ; 
the reasoning is logical. And it is upon the grounds of the 
reasoning only 9 that tbe Papist is induced to make any compli- 
ments to the Socinian. His compliments merely amount to 
this ; — that the Socinian, as a Protestant , reasoning upon Pro - 
testant principles , reasons more logically, than any other sect 
of Protestants. 

It is in a similar manner, and upon relatively similar grounds, 
that the Socinian is, sometimes, pleased to compliment the 
Papist. The Papist admits, I have remarked, as the guide, 
and rule, of his belief, a principle diametrically opposite to that 
of the Socinian, — the principle of Authority . He reveres this 
authority, as sacred , and infallible; and, therefore, he also 
reveres whatever comes to him recommended, and sanctioned, 
by it, as certain, and indubitable. — The Socinian, as a Socinian, 
rejects, and ridicules, the Popish principle ; — but, as a reasoner, 
and philosopher, he allows, that, if iudeed the principle be true, 
the conclusions, which tbe Papist deduces from it are correct. 
If authority be the rule of belief, then, he owns it, the belief of 
tbe Catholic is wise, rational, and consistent. In philosophy, 
consistency is placed, not precisely in the truth of the principle, 
which forms the basis of any system, but in the nice dependence, 
and connexion, of the reasoning with that principle ; and, above 
all, in the accuracy of the deductions from it. Thus, the So- 
cinian, though he reject authority, allows that authority is the 
proper, and only, basis of mystery. Therefore, he adds, admit 
it, as the rule of belief ; — and as reasoners, and it is necessary 
to admit mystery, if it recommend mystery. — It is in this point 
of view only, that the Socinians allow the Catholics the merit of 
consistency, — as reasoners connecting philosophically their con- 
clusions with their premissas. Indeed, the circumstance is so 
evident, that the institution of authority renders the belief of 
jny^tery consistent; — as the rejection of it renders it incon- 
sistent, — that, not only tbe Arminians, at tbe synod of Dort, 
remarked, that the re-admission of it in the Protestant societies 
would render the re-admission of Popery again necessary but 
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(he deists themselves acknowledge, that if aAitlwrity be indeed 
the rule of belief, then is Catholicity atone rational, and 
consistent. 

* But, the Papist, and the Socinian, it is urged, both make use 
of the same arguments against Protestantism* True ; but it is 
still upon the score of inconsistency only; to show the Pro- 
testant the pusillanimity of his reasoning, and the incoherence 
of his belief, in admitting some mysteries, and rejecting others ; 
when, by his principles , — according to the Socinian, — there is 
equal reason to reject all ; — or else, according to the Papist, 
there is as much reason, either to reject all those, or to receive 
«//, which Catholicity respects, as there is to reject, or receive, 
a few — “ You profess,” the Socinian says, “ the same rule of 
faith, which t do, — that your reason is the criterion, and judge, 
ef what it is rational, and necessary, for you to believe. This 
rule excludes the belief of all mystery ; and, therefore, you 
should, to be consistent, reject as I do, the belief of all 
mystery.” — The Papist reasons with him, nearly in the same 
manner. Rejoicing, indeed, at the fortunate prejudice, which 
induces him to reverence any mysterious truths, he respects, in 
his credulity, the piety of the Christian ; but considering him as 
a reasoner , he derides, in his logic, the inconsistency of the 
philosopher. “ You reject,” the Papist says to him, “-some of 
the mysteries of Catholicity, because your reason cannot com- 
prehend them — because to your senses, or your imagination, 
they appear impossible, and repugnant; and yet, you admit 
other mysteries, which are just equally incomprehensible ; and 
which, to the senses, and imaginations, of other men, who are 
equally wise as you are, appear equally impossible, and equally 
repugnant. You have double weights, and double measures. 
If your reason only be your guide, then should you admit only 
what reason understands; and admit no mysteries. If aught 
besides reason be your guide, then is there the same motive for 
admitting all the mysteries of Popery, as there is for admitting 
some ; The mysteries of religion are, all of them, dark, impene- 
trable, impervious to the eye of reason. — It is thus, that, both 
the Socinian, and tbe Papist, argue with the Protestant ; employ- 
ing Protestant principles, and Protestant logic to convince him, 

M 
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that, whether he combat Soctnianisra, or Popery, or defend 
his own tenets, bis own maxims recoil, always, upon himself, 
and convict him of inconsistency*. — But,, behold, compressed 
into one line, the theory of whatever I have said, upon the 
subject of the motives of belief, — a theory, which, both the 
Socinian, and tbe Catholic, admit a theory, indeed, which 
is evidently the dictate of wisdom, and of sound philosophy* 
It is this: There are but two mediums of belief. Reason, and 
Authority. Authority , where it is infallible + renders tbe belief 
of mystery rational ; and it is the attestation of the diviuity of 
Catholicity. Reason , not being competent to understand super- 
natural truths, excludes, of course, when adopted, as the rule 
of belief, tbe belief of mysteries. — Followed timidly, reason is 
the proof of Socinianism* Followed boldly, it is the source of 
Deism. This is what, after thus noticing the Bishop of Durham’s 
illiberal notes, I shall proceed to demonstrate. 

It is with error, as it is with vice ; and with every other 
principle of misehief, — it is never stationary, and fixed* Error 
is sure to produce error ; and proceeding always from bad to 
worse, is sure, in its progress, either to destroy some remaining 
maxim of religion ; or to add to the code of impiety some new 
maxim of irreligion. It is, sometimes, at first, a gentle stream, 
which, filtering insensibly through the mounds, which had 
restrained it, gradually washes them away ; and swelling soon, 
by the reception of other streams, to a torrent, lays waste, and 
ravages, the fields, the harvests, and the smiling habitations of 
the cottager, and tbe swain* The latter part of this description 
is the picture of Socinianism, and Deism. Socinianism soon 
produced Deism. Indeed, the distance between the two 
systems is so trifling, — a mere step, at most, — that Deism 
appeared immediately after tbe introduction of Socinianism. 
The Deists have tbe candour to pay the Socinians tbe com-* 
pliment of calling them “ their masters:” — and, as Mosheim 
observes, the connexion between the two societies is so obvious, 
that not the most inexpert genealogist could mistake their 
generation, and close affinity. Prateolus^ and some other his- 
torians, call the Deists, a sect of Protestants. And, certainly, 
the incessant compliments, which the Deists, and tbe first 
Reformers, were wont to pay each other, were, almost alone. 
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sufficient to give colour to Prateolus’s supposition. — At all 
events, Socinianism is evidently the parent of Deism ; as Pro- 
testantism is the parent of Socinianism. The difference be- 
tween the two systems is not the difference of any fundamental 
principles ; nor any difference in the manner of applying their 
principles ; nor any difference in the mode of reasoning ; nor in 
the motives, upon which they ground their belief. The sole 
difference consists in the deduction of a less, or greater, 
number of conclusions from the same antecedent, — from an 
antecedent, which equally contains all their conclusions, whether 
they be deduced, or not. — The following is the mode of reason- 
ing of these two systems, — and indeed of Protestantism also ; — 
and points out the resemblance, and coincidence, between these 
sources of incredulity. Led by the maxim, that his reason and 
his senses, are the guides of faith ; and that he should believe 
nothing, that appears repugnant to their dictates, — the Protest- 
ant rejects some of the mysteries of Popery, — transubstantiation, 
for example, — because his reason does not comprehend it ; or 
bis senses penetrate it. Thus, does Archbishop Seeker, and 
the late Bishop Porteus, — and indeed, the generality of Pro- 
testants, reason upon this mystery ; u If we cannot be sure ,” say 
the two former prelates, “ of what our senses tell us, we can be 
sure of nothing ; our senses tell us, that no change of the sub- 
stance takes place in the Papist mystery of the Eucharist; 
therefore , no change does take place . — Conducted by the same 
maxims, the Socinian discusses the mysteries of Protestantism ; 
and because they are incomprehensible to his reason, and impe- 
netrable to his senses, He rejects them. — Under the influence of 
the same axioms, the Deist examines the tenets of Socinianism ; 
and again, — exactly for the same motives as the above, because 
he does not understand them, — he places them upon the list of 
errors. Thus is Deism a small extension of Socinianism, as 
Socinianism is the extension of the general system of Pro- 
testantism. The principles, the basis, the reasoning, the mo- 
tives, the evidences, are in each system, precisely similar. And 
if the Protestant rule of faith be true, that reason is the arbiter 
of belief ; and should believe nothing, which it cannot com- 
prehend, — why is not Deism, which only applies this rule to a 
greater variety of objects, than the Protestant, and the So- 
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cinian f — but to objects, to which it is equally applicable, as ft is 
to those, to which they refer it, — why is not Deism the most 
consistent of these awful systems ? 

As an elegant elucidation of this important question, — and, 
indeed, of whatever, almost, 1 have said, respecting the ten* 
deucy of Protestant principles,— I will here subjoin a few 
reflections of the eloquent French Academician, Gail lard, in his 
life of Francis the First. 

“ The human mind,” says Gaillard, “ admits only two arbi- 
ters of belief, — Reason , and Authority . One of the most 
noble functions of reason is to feel its own impotence; and the 
want, in which it stands of a guide to conduct, and help it. 
In matters of religion, reason does not reach beyond the bounda* 
ries of natural religion. Mysteries being placed out of its 
sphere, surpass its comprehension ; and, therefore, if it admit 
them, it admits them, only as objects of faith, decided by divine 
authority. Reason, it is true, conducts to this authority, by 
proving, in the first place, that it is necessary ; and secondly, 
by evincing, that it should possess those marks, and evidences, 
by which it cannot be mistaken. Thus, referred by reason to 
authority, we penetrate, under its unerring guidance, into the 
dogmas, and mysteries, of revelation ; and enter into the re* 
gions, and empire, of Faith. If the unbeliever reject these 
dogmas, and mysteries, merely because he does not understand 
them, I consider him as a daring madman, who, requiring two 
guides, obstinately persists in taking only one ; and one , too, 
.which admonishes him incessantly to take another; and another, 
surer than itself He errs, because he gives to©> much to 
reasou, — believing nothing beyond the sphere of his own weak, 
and contracted, understanding. However, he is, in this, neithei 
inconsequent, nor absurd ; — at least, he is not inconsequent, 
and absurd, in the same degree, as the reasoning theologian, 
who, owning the insufficiency of reason, and the consequent 
necessity of authority, — and who, receiving dogmas, and mys- 
teries, combats the authority ; modifies the dogmas ; alters the 
mysteries, so that they still remain mysteries, but cease to be 
supported upon the basis of sufficient authority to render them 
the objects of faith, and veneration. Consistency, and wisdom, 
theiv should reason in this manner :~if nothing ought to be 
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believed, but what reason comprehends ; — if it be false, that 
reason itself admonishes ns to obey the injunctions of authority, 
then, it is certain, that it is necessary to reject all mysteries 
entirely, and all the dogmas of revelation ; — it is reasonable 
even to allow, that the incredulity of the unbeliever is wiser, 
than the faith of the believer. Bat, if reason be too feeble to 
conduct us in the paths of truth ; and authority be necessary to 
lead us securely in them,'— then it becomes criminal to change 
the oracles of such authority ; and it is our duty, without 
restriction, or modification, to adore the mysteries, which it 
proposes, and enforces. It is, certainly, profane in man to 
change, or toueh, the work of God. Wherefore, when Luther, 
for example, proposes to me to substitute consubstantiation in 
the room of transubstantiation, to what tribunal does he refer 
me? To authority? — But, authority is completely against 
him. To reason ?— But, reason understands as little of con- 
substantiation, as of transubstantiatioh. When another reason- 
ing dogmatist tells me, that Christ is present in the Eucharist 
by faith, I ask him, what he means by a presence by faith V 
Either Christ is present ; or he is not present. If he be not 
present, — then my faith cannot render him present; and, of 
course, I do wrong to believe him present. If he be present, — 
then my faith has nothing to do with bringing him there ; and 
be is equally present, whether I believe it, or believe it not. 
And where, then, is the wisdom of your reasoning ? If you do 
not emancipate my reason if you still leave it subjected to a 
yoke, let this yoke be, not the profane one, which you hold 
out ; but one, that is sacred, and divine. Mystery for mys- 
tery, — I am not able to believe any mystery, which is not pro- 
posed to me by a competent authority. You undertake too 
much, and too little. Either retrench nothing ; or retrench all, 
that reason does not understand ; — if reason itself can assent to 
such retrenchment. The Deist wanders further, it is true, 
from the paths of salvation, than you do. But, he is, also, 
nearer re-entering the paths of salvation, than you are. Hi* 
mode of reasoning is more rational, and consistent ; and let him 
only once feel the necessity of authority to direct him, — he will 
yield implicit submission to its directions, without any of those 
ridiculous reservations, which modify your creeds. — Such, is the 
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point of view, in which wisdom contemplates the vague opinions 
of heresy ; and those unphilosophic alterations, which Luther, 
Calvin, and the reformers, have thought proper to intrude into 
the doctrines of the Church.” # 

I have then, I think, made it pretty manifest, that Pro* 
testantism is the parent of Deism. It only remains for me to 
show, also, that Deism is the parent of nearly every other spe- 
cies of infidelity, from Pyrrhonism, through immaterialism, to 
the monster of impiety, atheism. The circumstance is so true, 
that the authors of the Great Encyclopedia, — and who are, 
perhaps, the most competent of all judges, upon this subject, — 
remark, that when once the mind has adopted the creed of 
Deism, “ it soon , and inevitably , adopts the still more dreadful 
code of atheism.” They ground their remark, both upon the 
nature of Deism, and the testimony of experience for, ex- 
perience shows, that nearly all, who had once professed the 
doctrines of Deism, terminated the career of their errors by 
professing those of atheism. In reality, the distance between 
deism, and atheism, is short ; — a mere step, — although it be a 
step down the precipice of the deepest of all abysses ; — and the 
motives, which urge the Deist to take that step, while similar, 
in reason, to those, which induce the Protestant to become 
Socinian; and the Socinian, Deist, — are, on the side of the 
passions, most eloquent, and persuasive. The passions, there 

* In another part of the work, he makes the following similar obser- 
vations : — 

“ If there be not in the church any living, and infallible, authority, 
then it is evidently right, that each one should believe, exactly what he 
pleases; — be Sabellian, Arian, Nestorian, Eutycbian, Lutheran, or Cal- 
vinist ; — be a Deist, if Deism be more agreeable to his reason. Every 
thing, in such case, is allowed him, because no one has the right to cen- 
sure, or control him. But, if, in the church, there be a living, and infal- 
lible, authority, then, disbelief, or liberty, is no longer a thing of choice. 
The unreserved belief of her doctrines, in such case, is necessary.” 

“ In religion, one of these two points is necessary; — either with the 
Catholic to acknowledge an infallible authority, which decides upon 
questions, without appeal ; or with the Deist, to consider, and admit, 
reason as the sole arbiter of opinion. There is no medium between the 
two ; and therefore, upon this question, there is no consistent man, who is 
not, either a Catholic, or a Deist ; — he can discover no other resource. 
Un esprit consequent n’apper^oit pas un tiers parti.” 
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is no doubt, are the great source of atheism. But the passions 
apart, — it is obvious, that the mere principles of Deism would, 
alone, conduct the Deist to the impiety of atheism. The prin- 
ciples of Deism are merely these, — that reason is the arbiter of 
belief; and that it should believe nothing, which reason does 
not comprehend. The Deist applies these principles to the 
religion of nature ; and he discovers, that it has its mysteries, 
as well as revelation; and that the same objections, which 
apply to the latter, are applicable to the former; — consequently, 
he concludes, that, if he have been consistent in rejecting the 
latter, because he did not understand it, he has no other alter- 
native, if he wish to continue consistent, but in like manner, to 
reject the former. And certainly, reasoning upon those dread- 
ful principles, who will say, that he reasons nnpfailosophically ? 
Whoever admits a principle, which excludes all mystery, is 
reduced, — if he will reason, and act upon it, — to admit, and 
adopt, the consequences, which it contains ; and, therefore, to 
discard, and reject, every scheme, and system, of religion, 
which includes the belief of mystery. Atheism is the natural 
result of the same principles; — the last link in the chain of 
reasoning, which, not only the passions, aud prejudices, of the 
debt, but his philosophy, and consistency, append very easily to 
it. Every thing, indeed, horrible, and profane, is included in 
the principle, that a man should only believe, what his reason 
can understand ; and what his senses can penetrate.* 

♦ I have, like many other writers, denominated the successions of infi- 
delity “ the genealogy of infidelity ; appearing to consider each preceding 
form of incredulity, as the parent of that, which succeeded it. Such 
idea, though general, is not correct. For, although it is true, that the 
generation of infidelity was progressive, yet it was not always the pre- 
ceding iufidelity, that was the parent of the subsequent infidelity. Each 
earlier form of impiety contributed, if you please, to the generation of 
that, which soon succeeded it. But, the sole parent, in reality, of the 
whole offspring of infidelity, are the leading maxims of the reformation, 
— that belief is free ; and that reason should believe, only what reason 
comprehends. The profaneness of the Socinian; the impiety of the 
Deist; the irreligion of the atheist, — each, grow, not always upon each 
other ; nor as grafts upon each other's errors, — but, as the natural, and 
genuine, offspring of the aforesaid maxims. u Whatever” says Bayle, 
“ I either believe , or disbelieve , — / believe , and disbelieve , upon the principles 
of Protestantism ; aud 1 consider myself” he, one day, said to Polignac, 
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I said, in the third place, that the principles of the 'Refonna 1 
tion, besides being the sources of infidelity, have been acknow- 
ledged as such by many Protestant writers ; and are considered 
such, by the school of Incredulity itself. — I hare, indeed, 
already produced in the series of these illustrations, several 
attestations from Mosheim, sufficient to convince the reader of 
the truth of the first part of my assertion ; — attestations, in 
which that learned, though partial, historian, acknowledges* 
that “ there prevails among the various sects of the reformation * 
the most latitudinarian principles ; and impious doctrines 
“ Many Protestant writers,” says Kett, “ addressed the infidels , 
in a style of compliment , upon their discernment ; quitted the 
strong holds of scripture doctrine ; — advanced to meet them 
upon their own ground; and argued upon what they called * the 
principles of natural religion solely They granted , that faith 
depends, not upon the will ; hut , the understanding; that, when 
the evidence for the truth of any proposition is full, and clear, 
it constrains assent ; hut , that no hlame is imputable for rejecting 
a proposition, for which the mind can see no evidence ; and that 
we are not called upon to believe, what we cannot comprehend” 
(View of the Prophecies.) 

Let me, on the occasion of these words, just remark to hi$ 
Lordship of Durham, — that, if, indeed, there do exist a 
“ striking parallel” between Popery, and Socinianism, because 
the Papist, and the Socinian, pay each other a few mutual 
compliments upon their modes of reasoning, — what a much 
more striking parallel is there here acknowledged, between 
Protestantism, and infidelity ; — a parallel, not consisting in 
mere reciprocal compliments, but in similar principles ; and 
similar reasoning ; and similar conclusions ! Here, the parallel 
lines are bold, prominent, and tangible. Surely, even his 
Lordship would own it, — if his mathematical notions were not 
singularly inverted, — that, if indeed, “ Popery, and Socinianism, 
be parallel,” — although their principles, and conclusions, are, in 
every respect, unlike, — merely on account of a few unmeaning 
compliments, — -then are Protestantism, and infidelity, very 

“ as the most rational of Protestants ; because , led by Protestant principles, / 
protest , equally , ag ainst all systems , and all sects ” 
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“strikingly parallel,” — which to the tribute of CDiriplijiieBtty 
add parallel principles, and parallel conclusions. 

In the same manner, that Kett acknowledges, that the 
Protestants reasoned, upon the grounds of infidelity, so be also 
owns, that the infidels reasoned, upou the grounds of Pro* 
testantism. “ We must observe he says, “ that infidelity 
masked itself with many of the principles , which gave birth to, 
or at least brought forward , the reformation Hence, he 
allows, as Robison does also, with several Protestant writers, 
that “ most of the innovations , and impious doctrines , which 
were circulated , particularly throughout Germany ; and in 
general, through all the kingdoms of Europe ; were the work 
of Protestant divines .” — Speaking of Protestantism in Ger- 
many ; and of the too obvious effects of Protestant principles, 
Robison says, with truth, and with much good sense, “ The 
Catholics accused the Protestants of infidelity, respecting the 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity, which they professed to 
believe ; and even with respect to the doctrines of natural 
religion. This accusation was long very slightly supported; 
but, of late, by better proofs. The spirit of free inquiry was 
the great boast of the Protestants; and their only support 
against the Catholics. It was, therefore, encouraged by their 
governments. It was not to be wondered at, that it should be 
indulged to excess, or improperly, even by serious men, liable 
to error, in their disputes with the Catholics. In the progress 
of this contest, even their own Confessions did not escape 
criticism ; and it was asserted, that the Reformation, which 
those Confessions express, was not complete. Further reforma- 
tions were proposed. The Scriptures, — the foundation of faith,— 
were examined by clergymeu of different capacities, disposition?,, 
and views;— till by explaining, correcting, allegorising, and 
otherwise twisting, the bible, men’s minds had hardly any thing 
left to rest on, as a doctrine of revealed religion. This en- 
couraged others to go farther; and to say, that revelation was a 
solecism ; as plainly appeared by the reconcilable differences 
among those enlighteners (for, so they were called) of the 
public; and that man has nothing to trust to, but the dictates, 
of natural reason. Another set of writers, proceeding from 
this, as a point already settled, proscribed all region whatever; 
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and openly taught the doctrines of immaterialism, and atheism. 
Most of these innovations were the work of Protestant divines , 
from the causes, that I have mentioned” * What a luminous 
illustration of what I have been proving, respecting the natural 
consequences ; and the effects, of Protestant principles ! With 
the same candour, Robison acknowledges, — and so, also, does 
Kett, — that the poison, which flowed through different king- 
doms, was almost entirely circulated 44 by the industry of Pro- 
testant printers , with the permission of Protestant governments ” 
“ The great infidel academy,” he says, “ in the principality 
of Anhalt Dessau , was conducted entirely by professed Luther- 
ans, and Calvinists ; for, though destined he adds, “ for 
Catholics also, not a Catholic would enter it” 

But, let us now observe, in what light the pretended school 
of philosophy is wont to consider Protestantism ; and the pro- 
fessors of Protestant principles. It is true, the philosophists do 
often reproach the Protestants with timidity, in not following 
up their own principles; and with inconsistency in their de- 
ductions. Still, they often compliment them with the appella- 
tions of “ philosophers and of the parents of modern philo- 
sophy. They frequently call them “ brothers — admitting the 
same principles; and differing, only in the hardihood, and 
extent, of their application. I refer the reader to the works 
of nearly auy of our modern infidels. There he will find, that, 
while these men hurl the thunders of their eloquence ; or point 
the artillery of their wit, at Popery, and the Papist, — to Pro- 
testantism, and the Protestant, they are all liberality, and com- 
mendation. They are lavish, in particular, of their admiration, 
and praises, of this nation. They always seem to look upon it, 
as a nation of philosophers. 44 England is ours,” was the ordi- 
nary expression of their opinion, and confidence, in its wisdom. 
** By its aid,” Voltaire used often to repeat, “ we shall destroy 
Christianity ” 44 England,” he says, 44 and Switzerland, are 

over-run with men, who hate, and despise, Christianity , like 
Julian himself” And Weishaupt, speaking of the reception, 
which his impieties met with in this country, remarks, “ I 
cannot help laughing, when I think of the ready reception, which 

# Robison, Proofs of a Conspiracy. 
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my doctrines have met with from the grave divines of England \ 
and Germany . I wonder , how Williams failed , when he at- 
tempted to establish a deistical worship in London ; for , I am 
certain , it must have been acceptable to that learned , and free % 
people” It is in similar terms, that these men speak of other 
Protestant countries ; and of the influence of Protestant princi- 
pies, in the propagation of philosophy. D’Alembert, in pointing 
out the sources of what he calls philosophy, places the great 
principle of Protestantism, as its leading maxim ,• and “ The 
diffusion of Protestants ,” he adds, “ is one of the causes of its 
progress ” Speaking of Geneva, he says, “ In Calviris town , 
there are hut a few shabby , beggarly fellows , that believe in 
Christ” Frederic, the infidel king of Prussia, contemplating 
the propagation of his favourite system, laments, that, in 
Catholic countries, it made slow progress ; but, consoles him- 
self, at the view of its rapid diffusion in the Protestant states. 
4 * In our Protestant countries ,” he exultingly observes, ** we 
go on briskly .” But, the best of all attestations of the $enti~ 
ments, and esteem, which the school of philosophy entertained 
for Protestantism, and the Protestant; — and of the aversion, 
which it nourished for Catholicity, and the Catholic, — is the 
conduct of the leaders of the late eventful revolution in France. 
Their conduct is the forcible expression, — because the expression 
of an immense body of these men, — of the real, and compara- 
tive, estimation, in which they held the principles, and members, 
of the two communities. I hardly need to say it — they not 
only tolerated, they caressed Protestantism ! Catholicity , they 
persecuted , and laboured , to destroy! So that, here again, 
were I to reason, as does his Lordship of Durham, that 
“compliments prove parallel systems,” how much more 
strikingly parallel, must even Protestant partiality allow it, are 
the Protestant, and fnfidel, schools, than those of Catholicity, 
and impiety. At all events, the above opinions of the philoso* 
phists demonstrate invincibly, what in the third place, I had 
asserted, — “ that they considered the principles of Protestant- 
ism, as the sources of incredulity; and the occasion of its 
diffusion.” 

Having thus conducted the reader through the three posi- 
tions, which I had laid down, as the subject of this illustration* 
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] might here dose it, with propriety. However, rbefore 1 do 
it, I will return a superficial answer to a calumny, which, of 
late, has been frequently urged against our religion; and urged, 
too, with considerable asperity, by the respectable prelate, to 
whom T have so often alluded ; — a calumny, which owes its 
origin to the ingenuity of hostility ; its propagation to malevo- 
lence ; and its belief to ignorance.— “ It is the absurdity of 
popery ,” it is said, '* which has given occasion , tf not to the 
generation* at least to much of the growth , and propagation, of 
impiety . The professors cf that superstition , being induced to 
contemplate its contradictions , abandoned it with contempt , to 
take up the apparently more rational creeds of Deism, and 
infidelity .” — It is not my design to pause here, to shew the 
futility, and falsehood, of these assertions; or to prove, that 
there is nothing absurd in the creed of Popery. Our Greed is 
absurd, only to those, who do not know it; and who have not 
studied the nature, and tendency, of its doctrines ; — to those, 
whose reason is the dupe of passion ; and who feel it incon- 
venient to observe its dictates. But, this is what I contend, in 
answer to the above objections, that, if, indeed, the absurdity 
of a Creed be one of the causes of infidelity, then have some of 
the Protestant Creeds, — the Creeds even of those men, whom 
the .Protestants revere, as “ the envoys of heaven, and the 
organs of truth,” — the fairest claims to the dreadful pre-emi- 
nence of haying most largely contributed to its diffusion. It is 
to the credit of the Protestants, in general, I have before 
remarked, that, notwithstanding their enthusiasm in praising 
the apostles of the reformation, they have the pious incon- 
sistency to reject many of their tenets; and tbe. virtue to detest 
several of their maxims. As for some of the multifarious 
Creeds of the reformation, I am sure the question would not. he 
contested,— that there are, among them, several, absurd, and 
impious, in the extreme; — absurd, and impious, as aught, that 
is recorded in the long dark annals of folly, and fanaticism ; of 
superstition, and incredulity. I will not, however, appeal to 
these. Of these, some, 1 hope, have become obsolete from 
their absurdity; while others have, now, only a few deluded 
fanatics for their admirers. — It is to the Creeds of the great 
apostles of the reformation, that I confidently appeal, for the 
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proof of my assertion. I will, however, — as mere specimens 
of these singular codes,— -only just cite one or two tenets of 
their authors. The reader, who wishes to form an adequate 
idea of the doctrines of these men, should consult their writings — 
Luther teaches, for example, that “ free will is an empty name ; 
and that wan sins mortally , when even he does his best :”* — he 
asserts, that, “ God works in us, both good, and evil ; ” — he 
maintains that, $t God damns those, who have not deserved 
damnation ; ” J — he says, “ where the Scriptures command tis to 
do works , they forbid us to do good works ; because we cannot 
do them”% — Similar to these are many of the doctrines" of the 
apostle, Calvin. He, too, teaches that “ God created the great - 
est part of the world, in order that he might damn them .” — . 
(L. de Praed.) He makes God “ the author of all sin” — 
(Id.) He affirms, that “a// sins are mortal and that “ the 
best of our toorks deserve damnation” — (Id.) The above is not 
even an etching of their creeds. But, they are enough to evince 
this ; — that, if, indeed, the absurdity of any Creed have, really, 
been the cause of the growth of impiety, then should Creeds, like 
the above; or tenets, like the above, have contributed, very 
largely, to its propagation. Indeed, placing the above doctrines 
by the side of the doctrines of atheism itself, I have no hesi- 
tation in saying it: — If good sense, and piety, had to determine, 
which is the most absurd, and impious, they would give the 
greater absurdity, and impiety, to the doctrines of the two 
apostles: for, it is better, and less irrational, — horrible, and 
irrational, as it is, — to allow, with the atheist, that there exists 
no God at all, than, with Luther, and Calvin, to believe, that 
there exists a God, “ who damns us, without deserving it ; — 
who damns us, for our good works ; — who created us, in order 
that be might damn us ; and who, yet, is himself the author of 
all oar sins ; and the cause of all our crimes ! ” Certainly, it is 
less irrational to befieve, that no God exists, than that there 
exists an unjust one. “ The former notion ,” Bacon observes, 
€t is unbelief ; the latter is contumely” And hence, is the code 
of atheism less absurd, than is that of the apostles of Pro- 
testantism. 

* D® Captiv, Bab. f Ibid. J Ibid. § Tom. ii* 
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If, then, like the pious Bishop of Durham, any Protestant 
should contend, either that there exists a parallel between 
Popery, and Socinianism ; or that Popery is one of the causes 
of impiety, — let me just recommend to such enlightened indi- 
vidual to study well both the nature of parallels ; and the nature 
of Popish doctrines. Whoever will do this, if his mind be open 
to the irradiations of wisdom, he will trace contrasts, where he 
now, perhaps, traces parallels ; and the sources of piety, where 
now he traces the causes of corruption. He will, at all events, 
— although he condemn, — condemn our doctrines with modera- 
tion ; — lest, since the doctrines of Protestantism are themselves 
open to reproach, the Papist, too, should attempt to make out 
parallels ; and reverberate censure* 



(K.) PAGE 34. 

On the Inconsistency of Protestant Creeds , 

By the constitution of the Protestant religion, — I have often 
shewn it, — every individual is the judge, and the arbiter, of his 
own belief ; — himself a tribunal, supreme, and independent, to 
which alone, in case of doubt, it is necessary to appeal ; and by 
whose authority alone, in the case of appeal, the evidence of 
the question should be determined. As for every other species 
of authority, — councils, synods, jurisdictions, creeds, — these, by 
the most solemn decree, which the Reformation ever made, were 
declared to be the tyrant inventions, and institutions, of Popery ; 
and the buttresses of superstition ; — fallible essentially, because 
human ; — and the instruments of error, because directed by 
men, whose interest it was to deceive. In short, that there was 
not, at the period of the Reformation,— and that there is not, 
at the present period, — any infallible authority, capable of 
determining the true sense of the Holy Scriptures; and of 
chaining down the belief, aud opinion, of the faithful, is the 
first maxim of the Reformation ; and the basis of the whole 
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fabric of Protestantism. “ Whoever say Luther, and Calvin* 

“ believes aught upon the decision of any exterior authority , 
believes under the influence of mere prejudice .” 

It is here, that I might pause to remark, how very widely 
Protestant maxims differ from Protestant practice. Who 
would suppose, that, with maxims like the above, exploding 
councils, creeds, and canons, — who would suppose, that the 
Protestant would not spurn every thing of the nature ? But, 
who could suppose, that he would lean his faith upon the very 
objects, which be thus so solemnly rejects l Inconsistency is a 
stale, and common, circumstance in the annals of heresy ; else, 
would such contradictions as the above excite astonishment. 
However, such was, — and such the case, is still. Scarce, — by 
the noise of invective; the captivating sounds of liberty; and 
the disingenuity of misrepresentation, had the conductors of 
the Reformation detached the restless, the violent, and the 
credulous, from the authority of the ancient church, but, in 
imitation of all revolutionists, tbeir next solicitude was to 
attach them to themselves ; and to cement the power, which 
their boldness had created. The thing, as the experience of 
every revolution shews it, is not so difficult. When once the 
passions of the vulgar are roused ; and perplexity is excited in 
their minds, then is the moment for ambition, and dexterity, to 
establish their dominion. The vulgar reason little ; and never 
govern themselves. Dreadful as the lion, and the tiger, to 
their supposed enemies, they are tame, and passive, as the 
lamb, to the bold enthusiast, who has the eloquence to seduce ; 
or the energy to command them. They are a flock, which he 
drives before him, blindly obeying the impulse of his passions* 
Thus, revolutions, which always begin under the specious name 
of reformations, nearly always end in establishing a power, 
more arbitrary than that, which it was their pretended object to 
reform; — and in establishing it, too, upon the very platform; 
and with the very materials, of that, which they bad just 
before pulled down. The Reformers, I have observed, had 
discarded the authority of synods, councils, creeds, &c., as the 
buttresses of tyranny ; and the intrusions upon rational, and 
Christian, liberty. But, no sooner were they possessed of 
sufficient influence over the minds of their followers, than, 
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anxious to retain that influence, or apprehensive of losing it, 
they began immediately to call back, and re-establish, the 
mediums, which, by experience, they knew were calculated to 
support it. They knew, that synods, councils, creeds, were of 
this description , — the sources of subordination, and the ties of 
unity. They, therefore, assembled synods ; called together 
consistories; formed creeds, canons, and various regulations. 
They issued these, as the laws, and sanction, of the Deity ; — 
not merely proposing them to the veneration of the public, but 
pressing them upon their acceptance and not only pressing, 
but forcing them upon their acceptance; — obliging them ever* 
to swear to their Ann belief, and sincere acquiescence, in them; 
This was the case in France; in Germany; in Holland; in 
Sweden ; at Geneva; and almost in every other state, where 
Protestantism had formed an establishment. 

In. Frauce, the synods obliged each minister to swear, that he 
believed all their decisions ; and would believe them, till his 
deatfi. Such were the constitutions of the synod of Saumur; 
and of several others. The synod of Alet, in 1620 ; and that 
of Charenton, in 1623, employed the influences of their au- 
thority so imperiously, as to oblige all ministers not only to' 
subscribe, but to swear , that they believed all the points of faith, 
which had been determined even by the foreign synod of Dort. 
The form of the oath was, as follows: — Ego N. N. Juro, et 
assevero, in conspectu Dei, et hujus sancti conventfts, me reci- 
pere, approbare, et amplecti, omnes doctrinas propositas, et 
deeisas, in synodo Dord racing, utpote perfecte congruentes 
verbo Dei, et ecclesiamm nostrarum confession!. Juro, et pro- 
raitto, me in harum doctrinarum professione, per omnem vita nr 
perseveraturum ; eamqne pro virili parte defensurum ; nec ah e&, 
unquam, vel praedicando, vel docendo, vel scrihendo, recessu- 
rum esse. Atque ita me Deus juvet, et mihi propitius sit. 
Juro beec omnia sine ambiguitate, equivocatione, vel restric- 
tione mentali. The above oath should certainly appear an 
inconsistency, when it is recollected, that the principle of faith, 
in the French churches, as well as in every other Reformed 
church, is the authority of private opinion. However, ini the 
above oath, and in the decrees of all the synods, which I have 
(neationed, there is this to extenuate the inconsistency, — that at 
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teist, the doctrines, which they forced upon the belief of the 
ministers, bad been previously discussed, and solemnly deter- 
mined ^consequently, that in believing them, they could form 
a judgment, whether or not they were consonant to reason ; or 
agreeable, in their notions, to the dictates of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures* Well; hut behold now an inconsistency, which has not 
even this, or any other meagre, apology to extenuate it an 
inconsistency, which is paralleled by nothing but its indecency. 
Not only were the French Protestant clergy obliged to swear 
to decisions, whieh their synods had already regulated ; but, in 
some instances, to decrees, and creeds, which, so far from being 
regulated, were not yet proposed ; nor, perhaps, even thought 
on ! It was the established rule, that whoever should attend 
the national synod, or send a delegate in his room, should, in 
either case, take an oath, “ that he would believe , and embrace , 
all the articles, which the synod should decree” The reader 
may consult the acts of the synod of Rochelle, in 1607 ; of 
Toneres, in 1617 ; of Gass, and Vitre, in the same year. In the 
synod of Vitre, the form of the oath, which the members took, 
previously to its decisions, was this : “ We promise in the sight 
of God , that we will embrace all , whatever this holy assembly 
shall conclude, and determine; and with all our strength, we 
will labour to observe, and execute it: since we are fully coa- 
vinced, that God will preside over its members by his Holy 
Spirit ; and, by the rule of his word, conduct them into all 
truth, and equity, for the salvation of his church 

And then, too, not only did these assemblies, thus conducted, 
forsooth! “ into a# truth, and equity, for the salvation of the 
church,”— not only did they exert the prerogatives of their 
jurisdiction, in regulating, and enforcing, their fundamental 
tenets; or those, which distinguished them from the parent 
church, — they exerted them, also, and in the most arbitrary 
manner; — in a manner, which hardly their infallibility would 
have justified* — in respect to very inferior objects,— the trifling 
controversies, which subsisted among themselves, and insig- 
nificant points of discipline. Ip the former cases, — (of their 
mutual controversies) — we find, that, often, in the warmth, or 
intemperance, of their zeal, they excommunicated many of their 
most distinguished members ; — and in the latter cases, — (of the 

N 
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enactment, or enforcement, of their points of discipline) — we 
trace a measure of severity, which, at these times at least, is 
rather calculated to awaken contempt, than establish piety. 
They ordained, for example, that whoever danced, taught 
dancing, or was present at a dance ; — whoever painted, or 
wore false hair, as an ornament ; — whoever played at cards, 
used dice, &c. &c. — should, if they persisted in their wicked- 
ness, be solemnly excommunicated. And each pastor was 
obliged to swear, that he would zealously enforce these im- 
portant modes of discipline. 

It is useless for me to point out, in each distinct establish- 
ment, the methods, which the political, much more than 
religious, wisdom of their members deemed it necessary to 
employ, in order to maintain, professedly , the purity, and unity 
of faith ; — but, in reality , their own newly-acquired authority. 
These methods were, indeed, every where very strikingly alike/ 
— every where resembling the constitutions, and provisions, 
which I have just delineated. Oaths, subscriptions, tests, &c. 
were the ties, which linked the clergy to each other, and to 
their respective institutions ; while censures, excommunications, 
and anathemas, awed the vulgar, either to belief, to silence, or 
to fear. The Lutherans, according to Mosheim, were com- 
pelled to conform to Luther’s catechism ; to the book of 
Concord^ and the Symbolic books. The Calvinists, as I have 
shewn was the case in France, every where beheld the sin of 
disbelieving Calvinistic tenets hung round with all the terrific 
horrors of damnation. — Yes, and not even were the horrors of 
damnation, and all the spiritual provisions, which I have men- 
tioned, considered sufficiently powerful to preserve, unimpaired, 
the integrity of the new codes of faith, or to keep' inviolate the 
respectability of the upstart pastors. Recourse was had, 
Mosheim allows, and laments it, to arguments, whieh ex- 
perience proves, are far more efficacious with the generality of 
mankind, — to corporal punishments, to exiles, to imprisonments? 
and, in some cases, even to death. By these severe methods, 
the Lutherans enforced the formulary of union, drawn up at 
Berg and Turgaw. The unfortunate Crellius was put to death ; 
and fell the victim to the piety, or imprudence, of favouring 
the contrary doctrines. So, also, it was at Geneva, under the 
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immediate jurisdiction of the mild apostle Calvin, fie, under 
the pain of the most awful censures, obliged his deluded fol- 
lowers to believe his tenets; and, as the Lutherans treated 
Crellius, condemned Servetus to the stake, because he had not 
the good sense to believe as he did. 

It is a fact, that few Protestants know the principles of Pro- 
testantism ; as it is equally a fact, that hardly any follow them. 
Did the Protestant give himself the trouble to study the nature 
of his own principles, or, if knowing them, did he only super- 
ficially remark their bearings, he would be^ reduced to own, — * 
could an honest confession be extorted, — that the facts, and 
circumstances, which I have cited, are palpable contradictions, 
both to their nature and their bearings. — To proscribe the 
influences of authority, as acts of tyranny; and yet instantly 
recal them to buttress the very establishment, which proscribed 
them ; — to condemn synods, &c., as the schools of superstition ; 
and yet, immediately after, proclaim them the organs of the 
Holy Ghost; — to discard creeds, as the violations of Christian, 
liberty, and yet, every where, employ them, as the instruments 
of control ; — to declare the Scriptures the sole rule of faith, and 
the sole depositum of religion ; — their sense, plain, palpable, 
and easy ; and the reason of each individual their best inter- 
preter, — and yet, in every place, superadd new codes, and new 
confessions; — at every period, introduce new interpretations, 
and intrude them upon the credulity of the public ; — if this be 
not the violation of consistency, and the opposition of Pro- 
testant practice to Protestant principle, — let wisdom say, what, 
then, consistency, and contradiction, mean. There is even an 
indecency of contradiction in all this, which is equalled only by 
the indecency of the solemnity, with which these contradictions 
were enforced. 

The mere circumstance of contradiction, in an interest so 
vitally important as that of religion, is an awful consideration. 
It proves invincibly, that the men, and the institutions, that 
were guilty of it, were not under the guidance of that Holy 
Spirit, whose movements, and ways, are all consistency, and 
wisdom. — But, the manner, also, I have remarked, in which the 
contradictions of the Reformers were enforced, was perhaps 
more grossly indecent, than the contradictions themselves. They 
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are, indeed, not only a mockery of the principles of the reform* 
ation ; but, of the principles, too, of religion. By the fun* 
damental principles of the reformation, so often cited, all 
assemblies of men, however composed, or however wise and 
holy may be their characters, — are fallible ; and, just like indi- 
viduals, liable to error. The consequence is, — and it is an 
obvious consequence, — that their determinations cannot form a 
fixed basis of belief ; nor be the foundation, upon which piety 
can repose in undisturbed security. The determinations of 
fallible men may — because they are fallible, — be false, foolish, 
impious, or absurd. That they have often been such, will be 
acknowledged by whoever is acquainted with the history of 
Protestant conventicles, or Protestant creeds. Hence, if, with 
such principles, and under such circumstances, it be inconr- 
sistent even to propose such determinations, as systems of faith, 
to the public acceptance, how great ought to appear, and is the 
inconsistency, and impropriety, not merely to propose, but to 
force , them upon their acceptance ; — and force them, too, by 
methods the most powerful, that human policy ; and the most 
impressive, that religion, know l This, at all events, is re- 
ducing men to swear, or acknowledge, that they believe that 
to be true, and divine, which, by the most fundamental of their 
maxims, they acknowledge may , at least, be false, or impious. 
And, what is this, but sporting with the sacred solemnity of an 
oath ? — To my notions, and perceptions, of decorum, there is 
nothing that can justify either the power, that compels ; or the 
individual, who suffers himself to be compelled, to take an oath, 
but the evidence, and conviction, that what he swears is certain* 
In the ease, therefore, of religion, what alone can justify the 
Establishment, which exacts ; or the individual, who gives, the 
sacred pledge, that he believes any form of faith to be divine, — ■ 
is the infallibility of the power, which dictates such form ; and 
in the individual, who swears to it, the acknowledgment of such 
infallibility. The oath is, at best, rash, which has not certainty 
for its guide ; — and this certainty , in regard of faith , infal- 
libility alone can give . It is so in the Catholic Church. What 
alone justifies the Catholic Church for obliging her members to 
believe her tenets, or excuses her members for believing them, 
is the assurance of her infallibility. Take that away, and you 
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take away her right to control belief ; — yon render her attempt 
to control belief, an act of tyranny ; — you render any oaths, by 
which her members attest their belief of her doctrines, very 
heinous acts of disrespect to the Divinity. For, I repeat it, it 
is wrong for any individual to swear, — as it is wrong to oblige 
him to swear, — that aught is true, which very possibly, or very 
probably, may be false it is disrespectful to the Deity to 
invoke his sacred name, in attestation of the firm belief, and 
pious yeneration, of a tenet, which, perhaps, may be nonsense ; 
perhaps, impiety. And hence 1 conclude, on the principles of 
reason, and religion, — -that, since the Protestant establishments 
possess no absolute certitude, that the doctrines, which they 
teach, are true ; — since they can impart no conviction of such 
certitude to their members ; — it is wrong, in the former, to 
require ; and wrong, in the latter, to give, the awful attestation 
of an oath, that they venerate them, as divine ; — while, as I 
have shown also, both are repugnant to the maxims of the 
Reformation. 

In this country, the Established Church requires, and exacts, 
from its clergy the solemn testimonial of a solemn Subscription 
to its Creed. This Creed is contained in its thirty-nine Ar^ 
tides ;< — articles, comprehending a great multiplicity of subjects ; 
the whole, or nearly the whole, variety of tenets, which are 
supposed to have been revealed ; along with many moral oblir 
gations, metaphysical speculations, and intricate and obscure 
opinions. These, all, who are admitted into orders, are re- 
quired, by law, to subscribe; — declaring, at the same time, 
that they conscientiously, and ex animo , believe the doctrines, 
which they contain. 

It is not mine to determine, what may be the difference 
between an appeal, which is made to the Divinity, under the 
formulary of an oath ; and the attestation, which is made under 
the solemnity of a Subscription. Certain it is, that a very con- 
siderable portion of the Establishment, — men of great talents, 
piety, and erudition, have considered them as synonymous things.* 

* “ The Articles ,” says Bishop Tomline, “ are to he subscribed in their 
plain , and obvious, sense; and assent given to them simply , and unequi- 
vocally; ELSE, THE SUBSCRIBER INCURS THE WRATH OF GOD.”— Elem. 

▼ol. iL 
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While, indeed/ it is equally certain, that another portiod 
of the Establishment, — and men, too, of equal talents and 
erudition, — have given a latitude of interpretation to the act of 
Subscription, which takes from it, not only the moral tie of any 
thing, like an oath, — but leaves the subscriber the same liberty 
of opinion, as if he bad not subscribed at all. Feeling, as every 
consistent Protestant must do, — that whatever stints the free- 
dom of belief is a violation of Protestant principles, these 
gentlemen, with more ingenuity, I think, than piety, have 
devised a variety of shifts, and evasions, in order to reconcile, a$ 
they imagine, the maxims of the Reformation with the obli- 
gations, and forms, of the Subscription. “ The Articles” they 
say, “ are mere articles of peace , which a man may subscribe , 
without believing them , provided lie teach nothing , that is con- 
trary to them ” “ They admit” these reasoners add, ** such 

great variety of interpretation , that it could never have been the 
design of the great , and good, men , who originally framed them , 
to fetter down reason to believe them in one sense only never 
their intention to tyrannise over liberty , fyc. ftc” There is 
hardly in the annals of casuistry, and sophistic subtility, aught 
more artful, than the arguments, which these gentlemen have 
employed to reconcile the necessity of Subscription with the 
liberty of belief ; — that is, to prove, that a mail may solemnly 
attest, that he unfeignedly, and ex animo, believes, what he really, 
and from his soul, disbelieves ! Does not such logic suggest 
to the mind, the feeling of something, more analogous to its 
ideas of worldly philosophy, than to its notions of Christian 
piety ? 

If, therefore, as the piety, and good sense, of a multitude of 
the Establishment suppose, — if the formality of subscribing its 
articles imply an Obligation of believing them, — then, of course, 
the system of Subscription is a system of control ; and the sub- 
scriber is just as much chained to the belief of the tenets, which 
he subscribes, as the Catholic is tied to believe the doctrines of 
Catholicity. I see only this difference between them ; — but, it 
is a difference, which should appear very humiliating to the 
Protestant, — that, whilst the Catholic is tied to the belief of 
tenets, which, he is confident, are true, — because they are 
recommended to him by an authority, which, he is confident, is 
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infallible; — the Protestant subscriber, on the contrary, is fet- 
tered to the belief of tenets, which he acknowledges may, per- 
haps, be false ; because they are recommended to him by men, 
who, he owns, were exposed to error and he is fettered to 
believe them, too, in opposition to the strongest principle of his 
own religion. 

It is not mine to stand forward the defender of Protestant 
principles ; nor mine to direct the Protestant, how to act up to - 
his own principles, with consistency. However, in this illustra- 
tion, 1 have, in reality, done both: — I have defended Protestant 
principles against their violations by Protestant policy ; and I 
have shewn the Protestant, that his appeals to the Divinity, 
both on the score of his principles, and the score of the impro- 
priety of attesting, what, he owns, may not be true, are incon- 
sistent, dangerous, and indecorous things. I might add, too; 
that, in regard of the appeal, which is made to the Divinity, by 
the subscription of the thirty-nine articles, — were there no other 
objection to this solemn action, but the obscurity, and inaccu- 
racies, of these articles, — these circumstances alone should stay 
the hand ; or awe the tender conscience, from subscribing them; 
Besides the truth of the thing, which we attest, in all appeals to 
the Divinity, the sense, meaning, and import, of what we attest; 
ought, also, to be tolerably understood. As it is wrong to attest 
what is false, so it is almost equally wrong, — at lea?t, it is disre* 
spectful, — to attest, what is ambiguous. The subscriber of the 
thirty-nine articles, says Dr. Tomline, whom I have just cited, 

€ ‘ incurs the wrath of God , if he do not assent to them , simply , and 
unequivocally ; and subscribe them , in their plain , and obvious , 
sense." Now, the case is, the thirty-nine articles are obscure, — 
impenetrably obscure, — even to the most penetrating under- 
standing. The volumes, which have been written to explain 
them; and the infinite varieties of explanation, which these 
volumes present, make this only “ plain, and obvious,” that they 
have no “ plain, and obvious, sense.” The great Dr. Balguy 
says of them, — and a multitude of other Protestant writers 
make nearly the same complaint, — that “ they contain ambigui- 
ties x and inaccuracies ; some things unphilosophical ; and some 
things , that may mislead ; and draw men into erroneous opi - 
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Hum*.”* Surely, the mere oiroumstatice of this ambiguity, 
inaccuracy, and imperfection, should, alone, withhold the mind 
from “ assenting simply , and unequivocally ” to them. But, to 
be obliged to assent, “simply, and unequivocally ” to them, — 
whereas, there is little in them, that is simple, and unequivo- 
cal; — to be obliged to subscribe them “in their plain , and 
Obvious , sense,” whereas their sense is, often, unintelligible, — 
and, above all, to “ incur," as Dr. T. asserts, 4t the wrath of 
God," for not doing it, in such manner, — if this be not unbe* 
coining, let wisdom say, what is ! 

Had I no other objections to the thirty-nine articles, but what 
Dr. Balguy states, that they are “ ambiguous and inaccurate ; 
that they contain unphilosophical things; and things , that 
may draw men into erroneous opinions ,” these circumstances 
alone, to my reason, appear serious motives, why it is wrong in 
the Establishment to propose them to the public veneration ; — 
why it is wrong to oblige its clergy to believe them *why it is 
doubly wrong to oblige its clergy to teach them -and, in the 
clergy themselves, wrong to accept such obligation. The obli- 
gation of believing, and teaching, the thirty-nine articles, — as it 
prevents all alteration in them, — is repugnant to their improve- 
ment ; and repugnant, therefore, — ‘as they are acknowledged to 
be imperfect, — to the progress of truth ; and injurious, for the 
same reason, to the Protestant community. Why forbid the 
improvement of what is acknowledged to be imperfect ? — and 
why forbid the improvement to the very men, who from their 
talents, and erudition, are beat calculated to make improvements! 

* “ They , who contend,” says Paley, “ that nothing less eon justify Sub- 
scription, than the actual belief of each, and every, separate proposition , con- 
tained in them, must suppose, that the legislature expected the consent of 
10,000 men ; and that , in perpetual succession , not of One controverted 
proposition, but of many hundreds. JR is difficult to conceive, how this 
could be expected by any , who observed the incurable diversity of opinion upon 
all subjects , short of demonstration ” — Moral Phil. 

It was owiBg to the multitude, and obscurity, of tbe propositions con? 
tained in the thirty-nine articles, that Sterne used to say: “It is indeed 
possible, that all the articles may be believed; — one man, believing one; 
another, believing another, and so on ; but no single man was ever fool himself 
enough to believe them all.” 
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I tbink this, then, evident, that if appeals to the Deity 
impose obligations; — if the appeal, that I believe, such and 
such doctrines, imply the supposition, and the duty, that *1 
really do believe - them, — then is every Protestant, who has 
made such appeals, — whether it be under the form of an oath, 
or of a subscription,* — bound to believe the tenets, to which, under 
these awful circumstances, he has testified his assent. The 
generality of my readers, who have wisely appreciated the 
nature, and obligation, of oaths, will, I am sure, on this part 
of the subject, conceive as 1 do. 

And who, again, can reconcile the obligations of oaths, and 
subscriptions, with the principles, and liberty, of the Reforma- 
tion? Who can reconcile the solemn attestation of believing 
any code of faith, with the freedom of disbelieving it ? — with an 
obligation even of disbelieving it, if the individual please, para- 
mount to the obligation of believing it? And yet such is the 
case, as I have shewn, in the Protestant communities. Along 
with their oaths, and subscriptions ; and the obligations of 
oaths, and subscriptions; — along with the threats of damnation, 
and of *• incurring the wrath of God,” for not believing what 
these oathB, and subscriptions, attest ; — along with all these 
awful, and binding, things, — they, still, not only tolerate, but 
admit, the widest liberty of dissent ; — teach, that faith is uncon- 
trollable ; and that the reason of the individual is the sole 
arbiter of his belief,— a tribunal superior to every other. “ Et 
s entire , qua vetit; et qtue sentiat , loqui ” is the real religion, as 
Dr. WatsCn says, of the Protestant. “ We must feel,” says 
this candid man, '* the necessity of vindicating to every indi- 
vidual of the human race, the absolute right of worshipping 
God, in his own way” “ If you ask me,’ 7 says the learned 
Protestant anthor of the Discourse concerning a Judge of Con- 
troversy, — “ if you ask, whose judgment ought to take place, 
the judgment of the church, or of every private Christian? — I 
answer ; the judgment of the church, as to external government. 
Rut, when the question is, what is right, or wrong; true or 
false; in what we may obey, and in what not, — here, every 
private Christian must judge for himself ; and it is as much as 
his soul is worth to judge right.” Thus, too, does Dr. Tomline, 
in the words, which I have cited in another place, define the 
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nature of Protestant liberty. “ It is” he says, “ the undliendble 
privilege of every Christian to form his own religious opinions ; 
and to worship God , in the manner , that appears to him most 
agreeable to the Scriptures ” But, — the circumstance is not 
even contested, — if there be one principle of Protestantism, that 
is sacred j— one tenet, which is heresy to call in question ; — it is 
this, that faith is uncontrollable ; and, to be consistent, should 
be the dictate of private judgment, resulting from private dis- 
cussion. — Without making any further reflections on a subject, 
which offers so much room for reflection, I conclude, by merely 
saying, that, if the good sense of my reader can reconcile these 
principles with the Creeds of Protestantism, — and with the 
oaths, and obligations, of believing them, — mine cannot.* 

* That infallibilty, which the reader has seen assumed, and enforced, 
by the foreign Churches, mentioned in this illustration, was also assumed, 
and enforced, by the church of England. I shall only notice the acts 
of the convocation in 1603. In them, the English Protestant Church, in 
defiance of the principles, on which she was founded, pronounces the 
sentence of excommunication against all those, who shall hereafter main- 
tain the following “ wicked errors,” viz . — “ that the Church of England 
does not teach, and maintain, the doctrine of the apostles; that the form 
of God’s worship in the Church of England containeth any thing in it, 
that is repugnant to the Scriptures ; that any of the nine-and-thirty 
articles are, in any part, superstitious, or erroneous ; or such as may not, 
with a good conscience, be subscribed unto; that the rites, and cere- 
monies, of the Church of England are wicked, anti-christian, or supersti- 
tious; that the form, and manner, of making, and consecrating, bishops, 
&c. containeth any thing in it, repugnant to the word of God.” The same 
sentence is also pronounced against every man, “ who shall hereafter 
separate himself from the communion of saints, as it is approved by the 
apostle’s rules in the Church of England ; or shall affirm, that such 
ministers as refuse to subscribe to the established manner of worship, 
may truly take to themselves the name of another church ; or that there 
are within this realm any other meetings, which may rightly challenge to 
themselves the name of true, and lawful, churches,” &c. &c. Lastly, 
the “ sacred synod” pronounces the same sentence against all those, 
who shall despise its authority. See constitutions, and canons, eccle- 
siastical, in the syuod, begun in London, anno Domini 1603, p. 2, 3, 4> 
64. 
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(L.) PAGE 36. 

The Insecurity of the Protestant . 

It will not be denied, by whoever feels for the important 
interest of salvation, that the cheering sensations of confidence 
of its attainment are essential ingredients of human happiness. 
The mind, which, without the forebodings of conscious in* 
security, cannot look forward to that awful day, which is to fix 
its fate for ever; — the mind, which does not experience the 
rational persuasion, that the religion, which it venerates, as the 
great principle of its future expectations, is divine, — must, if 
Wise, be uneasy. It is what, indeed, we, every day, experience, 
in the comparatively trifling interests of this life; — the most 
pleasing of our sensations, under every transaction, and event, 
is security ; — the most painful, incertitude . The essence of 
bappiness is security. 

However, it is not every thing, that men call security, that 
constitutes happiness. The security, which is really such, is the 
security of wisdom; — security, which, reposing upon rational 
grounds, creates in the mind, the pleasing sensation of unhesi- 
tating conviction. This conviction is as much the essence of 
wise security, as this security is the essence of happiness. The 
conviction, consequently, which the mind should possess, of the 
truth of the religious system, which it believes, and venerates, 
should be the dictate of good sense, of prudence, piety, and 
reason ; and excluding all doubts, misgivings, and uneasiness, 
should leave it calmly assured, and confidently eertain. Con- 
viction, of any other description, is but the conviction of preju- 
dice, or self-love ; and therefore, in so momentous an interest 
as that of religion, it is a conviction, that is both irrational, and 
criminal. 

♦ The reason, why in religion, conviction, founded upoir 
wisdom; and security, founded on such conviction, are pe- 
culiarly necessary, is not only to promote happiness, and to 
give composure to the heart ; — net only to inspire an interest 
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for duty, and an ardor in the practices of piety, — but, to give 
to faith those other qualities, which the nature of faith requires. 
Religion is not a system of mere philosophy, — the fabric of the 
fancy, or the suggestion of human reason ; — an object of con- 
jecture, or a matter of speculation. Founded upon the divine 
veracity ; and imparted to us by the divine authority, as the 
essential rule of our belief, we must believe its doctrines 
“ without wavering and venerate them, without hesitation. 
Our faith, to be pleasing to God, or beneficial to ourselves, 
must admit no doubt . It is not enough to imagine, that, what 
we believe, is true ; we must know, that it is true. The 
act of faith, which, alone, is consonant to the nature of faith, 
must be able, upon wise, and rational, motives, to say, “ I am 
convinced; I am sure ; and , in my conviction, and certitude , I 
adore ” Without such conviction, and certitude, neither the 
mind would entertain a proper esteem for the doctrines of 
religion ; nor the heart, a proper relish for the practices of 
piety; — neither reason would pay a sufficient tribute to the 
divine authority ; nor the understanding sufficient deference to 
the divine veracity. Faith would be without consolation, and 
devoid of merit. 

I lay down, then, these principles, — that security is essentia! 
to human happiness rthat rational conviction is essential to 
security ; and that the conviction, which faith requires, must 
be unwavering, and steady. I lay down these principles, as 
the dictates of wisdom ; and by the light of them, I proceed to 
discuss, and analyse, the nature of Protestant security, of Pro- 
testant conviction, and of Protestant faith. The thing, indeed, 
is hardly an object, either of discussion, or analysis.— What in* 
then, the bams of Protestant security ; the foundation of Pro? 
testant confidence ; — and to unite all in one sentence,— the 
motive of Protestant faith? — I answer the threefold interro- 
gation by one word, — “ Private opinion ;—the bold conjecture , 
or the peculiar inclination, of each solitary individual The 
Protestant is secure ; is convinced ; and believes, because his 
own reason has decided, that the system, which he adores, is > 
divine. Indeed, any other authority in religion, beyond that of 
private opinion, is, in fact downright Popery. Now, who, 
when he considers the weakness of human reason,— how easily 
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it is warped by prejudice, and misled by passion, — who can 
rationally suppose, that the opinion, formed under the suggest 
turn of its dictates, can possibly constitute the basis of wise 
security; the foundation of wise conviction; and, above all, the 
grounds of sanctifying faith? There is a pride, or rashness, in 
such supposition, sufficient, at the first blush, to evince its 
folly. 

But, let us now conceive a man to have formed his religion, 
according to the principles of Protestantism ; and to have 
formed it, according to the best methods, which Protestantism 
requires* Let us conceive him to have read, studied, reflected, 
and compared ; — to have interrogated his bible, his reason, his 
senses, and his imagination ; and to have adopted the results, 
and combinations, of all this discussion, and comparison, for the 
code of his belief. All this is strictly Protestant ; it is acting 
precisely as the Protestant, by his maxims, is bound to act ; 
and it is, too, so necessary, that whatever Protestant does not 
act thus, is not a Protestant, according to the maxims of his 
religion. Well; and suppose all this more than Herculean 
labour finished; — behold the patient man, who has drudged 
thus arduously through it, sits down possessed of a code of 
faith, the genuine offspring of Protestant principles. I will not 
pretend to calculate, — (that is quite impossible) — what it may 
contain. As the rule, which he has followed allows, and even 
bids, every individual, — be his capacity, his judgment, his 
passions, his prejudices, and feelings, what they may, — bids 
him form his own belief; it will, of course, be a creed, anaiagous 
to the nature, and temperament, of his character, — different, it 
is natural to suppose, from the creeds of Luther, Calvin, or the 
39 Articles. It will be a peculiar creed, — a creed by itself. 
However, this is not the point. The creed, thus formed, was 
formed as it should be, according to the maxims of the reform- 
ation ; and therefore, according to the same maxims, it should 
also be venerated, and believed. — Now, reason, I appeal to thy 
tribunal. Is it possible, that the man, who has formed it, can 
seriously conceive it to be true ; — can calmly repose secure, 
that is divine ; — can confidently trust his salvation to its dic- 
tates? Can he reasonably, and without apprehension, say, — 
and he must be able to say it, to make an act of faith 3— “ Thq 
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whole church has erred ; but , I have not . The wisdom, the 
learning, and the piety of its pastors, and even the wisdom , 
learning, and piety of every othes * establishment, have been 
deceived; but, I am not . The creed , which I have composed, is 
not only probable (a probable creed is not a foundation of faith), 
it is TRUE; it IS CERTAINLY TRUE: I cannot be mistaken, 
although all around me are deceived .” Why, the very statement 
of such conduct is the proof of its presumption ; and the proof 
of its presumption is the refutation of the system, which 
suggests it. — And, yet, the whole process, which I have 
described, with its deductions, and conclusions, is the dictate, 
and result, of the system of Protestantism. 

I have supposed, also, in the above description, that the man, 
who thus formed his creed, formed it, as he imagined, upon the 
texts, and authority, of bis bible. — In answer to this flattering 
argument, which is for ever, — and, indeed, consistently so, — in 
the mouths of Protestants, — let me suggest the few following 
plain remarks : — that the bible is, in many places, extremely 
difficult, and obscure; — that it is made the pretended basis, 
from the circumstances of its difficulty, and obscurity, of every 
heresy and error, which have disgraced the religion of Christ ; 
and that it admits, from the same causes, a variety of interpre- 
tations. From these obvious reasons, it follows, I think evi- 
dently, that the man, who has formed his code of faith, even 
upon the authority of his bible, — which is all, that the wisdom 
of Protestantism requires, — cannot, in his own mind, be 
rationally convinced ; or, in his heart, peacefully secure, that 
his own interpretation of the sacred volume is, alone, the 
dictate of revelation. Faith, or religion, consists not in the 
words of the bible, but in the interpretation of the words 
not in the dead letter, but in the sense, which the under- 
standing affixes to the letter.* Therefore, since the interpre- 
tation, and the sense, which our reasoner affixes to the words* 
or to the letter, are different from those, not only of the whole 

* Saint Jerome remarks, that, if men were to interpret the Sacred 
Scriptures, literally , nothing would be so easy as to form erroneous 
dogmas from them. One might easily prove from them, for example, he 
adds, that no one should he admitted into the church, who has shoes and 
two coats! — Dial. adv. Luc. 
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body of the church ; but, from those, too, of all the sects, and 
sectarists, that surround him,— it follows, either, that to feel 
himself secure, he should feel himself infallible ; or, that seeing 
his opinion at variance with every other, he should conceive it 
presumptuous to believe it exclusively divine. His opinion, 
unless he be infallible, can, at best, appear but probable ; and 
he can only feel secure, because he chooses foolishly to think, 
that he is so. — This, at all events, is certain, — that reasoning, 
as himself would reason upon every other subject, save that of 
religion, — in the cases of health, or worldly interest, — not only 
would he, where his solitary opinion is opposed to the opinion 
of many others ; and of others, above all, more learned, and 
prudent, than himself, — not only would he be diffident, and 
distrustful ; — not only consider the want of distrust, and diffi- 
dence, the effect of pride, — he would without hesitation give 
up the suggestions of his private judgment to adopt the dictate 
of the general sentiment. — But, the fact is, what is deemed 
wise in every worldly transaction, is condemned, as foolish, in 
religion. 

I do not wish to cast aught like ridicule upon the false 
security of the Protestant : — as it is both the effect, and the 
cause, of prejudice, and error, I weep sincerely at it. Having, 
therefore, shewn, that he cannot rationally conceive, that the 
creed is divine, which he had formed by the rules of his own 
principles, I will shew, also, that not even is he certain of the 
divinity of those objects, which really are divine ; and which 
be reveres, as the guides, and foundations, of his faith. — The 
Protestant believes the Scriptures to be divine, — the full, and 
infallible, depositum of truth. He admits also, — at least, the 
English Protestant admits, — the decisions of the four first 
councils, as the dictates of the Holy Ghost. That he believes 
all this, is a circumstance, at which I rejoice; — a circumstance, 
which is fortunate for religion, for society, and for himself. 
And yet, I contend, — and I contend upon the plea of Protes- 
tant principles, — that fortunate as is his belief, yet it has no 
better basis to repose upon, than that, which I have already 
described, as too feeble to support the strong fabric of wise 
confidence, and calm security. — He believes, that the Scrip-? 
tures are divine, — the full, and infallible, depositum of religious 
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(rath ; and that the decisions of the four first councils are the' 
dictates of the Holy Ghost. — As for the Scriptures, in the first 
place, let me ask him, by what authority he is assured they are 
divine; and the full, and infallible, depositum of religious 
truth ? As he admits no infallible authority to interpret the 
sacred volumes, so he admits no infallible authority to recom- 
mend them. The admission of such authority is repugnant to 
every maxim of Protestantism; — being the admission of the 
Catholic rule of faith, and tradition, — and equivalently, there- 
fore, the admission of the truth of Catholicity. By what 
methods, then, can he be assured of the divinity, and infalli- 
bility, of the Sacred Scriptures ? Does he know, which books 
are canonical, — which are not? He must know this, to be 
assured of either.* — Does he know, that the versions, which he 
reads, are accurate, and conformable to the sense of the origi- 
nals, from which they are translated; — or, if he read the 
originals themselves, does he know, that they are authentic ; — * 
know, that the text, to which he affixes such interpretation, is 
genuine, and uncorrupted ?+ He should know all this, to be 

* Lather denied the eanonicity of the three first gospels, asserting, 
that St. John’s is the only true one. 

The first English translators of the bible denied, that the Epistle to the 
Hebrews was written by St. Paul. They struck his name out of the 
title. — See the hibles of 1679, and 1680. 

The Protestants make no difficulty of maintaining, that there is no 
authentic edition of the bible. They say this, in the preface of the 
Figurine edition, and elsewhere. They own, that the Hebrew, and 
Greek, texts are, both, in many places, vitiated. 

f As for the Protestant translations of the bible, behold what the Pro- 
testants themselves have remarked respecting them. Zuinglius thus 
reproaches Luther with the infidelity of that great apostle’s version. 
w Thou corruptest , O Luther , the divine word . Thou art an open, and bold, 
perverter of the Sacred Scriptures . Although hitherto we have esteemed thee 
beyond measure ; yet , now, we blush at thy profaneness ” — (Zuing. ad Luth. 
Tom. Lib. de S.) Such, also, is the opinion of many other Protestants, 
respecting this heresiarch’s translation. — In like manner, — by way of 
retaliation, it is true,*— but, the retaliation has truth for its apology, — • 
does Luther censure the translation of the sacred books by Zuinglius, 
and his fellow teachers. So gross is the infidelity of this translation, 
that Luther calls Zuinglius, and his coadjutors, “ asses, fools, antichrists, 
vapastorsybc. $*c.— 1 The edition, which was given by CEcolampadius, and 
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assured of the divinity of the Sacred Scriptures. His knowledge 
upon these important subjects should be various, and extensive. 
£piscopius says, “he should be acquainted with the Greek, 
and Hebrew, languages! Whitaker says, that, “ without the 
knowledge of these languages, he must necessarily err!” * 
However, I think, the Protestant will allow it: — since these 
are not the usual methods, by which Protestants convince 
themselves of the divinity of “the Scriptures ; nor the methods, 
by which the occupied, and the ignorant, could convince them- 
selves of their divinity, — it is not upon these, that their 
security, and confidence, of their divinity repose. Is it, then, 
from the general context, that the Protestant is assured of 

the divines of Basil, is severely reprobated by Beza. He calls it 
“ wicked; and quite repugnant to the dictates of the Holy Ghost !” So, 
also, does he condemn the translation by Castalio. “ It is,” he says, 
§t sacrilegious, wicked, and pagan” — As for Calvin's translation, the 
learned Molinaeus says of it ; — or rather, of the translator ; ** He makes 
the text of the gospel leap up and down ; he uses violence to the letter of the 
gospel; and adds to the text” He says the same, also, of Beza’s transla- 
tion, — the translation, which the English were wont to follow — Beza, he 
says, entirety changes the text . “ Indeed ,” says Castalio, “ to mention all 
Beza’s corruptions of the Scripture , would Jill a volume ” So that there is 
not one of the ancient Protestant translations of the bible, which a host of 
Protestants do not reprobate. I have mentioned, already, Luther’s 
translation ; but, let me just add, what Stapylus, and Emserus, remark 
of his Dutch translation of the New Testament only , — that they traced in 
it “a thousand, four hundred , corruptions /” 

In regard of our English versions, it would be easy to cite a multitude 
of learned Protestants, who condemn them, even with indignation. In 
the address of the divines of Lincoln to James the First, — among other 
things, — they say : — “ Our translation is absurd, and senseless ; perverting , 
in many places, the meaning of the Holy Ghost ” “ How shall I,” remarks 
Mr. Burgess, alluding to the necessity of subscribing to its canonicity, 
“ approve, under my hands, a translation, which has so many omissions ; and 
many additions ; which sometimes obscures ; sometimes perverts the sense , — 
being sometimes senseless, sometimes contrary, ” (Apol.) But, what Brough- 
ton says, in his letter to the lords of the council, and in his address to 
the bishops, is stronger still. “ The public translation of the Scriptures into 
English ” he tells them, “ is such, that it perverts the text of the Old Testa - 
ment in 848 places ; and that it causes millions of millions to reject the New 
Testament ” King James used to say, that he could never see a bible 
well translated into English. — See preface to Ward’s errata. 

* Necessario hallucinantur. — Lib. de Sac. Scrip. 

O 
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their divinity ? But, this is a mere petitio principii , — begging 
the question ; and pretending to prove the divinity of some 
books, by the same rule, by which others pretend to demon* 
strata the uncanonicity of other books. — Is it from the sen- 
sations, which the beauty, and sublimity, of the sacred writings 
excite in the minds, and hearts, of those, who hear, or read, 
them? Mere artifice, this, of the first reformers; and subse- 
quently, the suggestion of enthusiasm, and ignorance** If the 
sensations, which some men experience in reading the holy 
volume, be the attestations of its divinity, then are they also 
the attestations of every heresy, which every fanatic has intro* 
duced. — Is it, because the Scriptures themselves declare, that 
they are divine? “But” says Chillingworth, “no wise man 
wili assert , tkat the divinity of a writing can be known 9 by 
itself alone;” or as Hooker remarks, “it is confessedly im- 
possible for the Scripture itself to teach 9 what books of the 
Scripture we are to esteem holy” As well might the Mussul- 
man conclude, that the Coran is divine, because it assures hind, 
that it is so. Indeed, to conclude with a reflection, created by 
the mention of the Coran;— if the various motives, and argu- 
ments, were seriously compared together, by which the Protest- 
ant is induced to believe the divinity of the Scriptures; and 

* A Protestant family (the anecdote is in Benner) was, one day, 
reading among themselves a book of piety. A neighbour — a Protestant 
also, — chanced to enter, during the pious lecture; and seating herself 
with them, attended seriously to it. Having heard a few pages, she 
exclaimed, “ Good God! bow beautiful, bow easy it is to distinguish, 
that it is the Spirit of God, which speaks !” “ The Spirit of God !” said one 
of the family. “ Why don’t you reflect V* “ What !” answered the Lady, 
“ is not that the Scripture V 9 “No,” it was replied, “ it is a history .” “Ah* 
then I am mistaken ; I had imagined, that it was the Scripture.” — The 
company, in general, made no further observation upon the circumstance. 
But, an individual, who was present, made a very natural one. Here, 
he said, is a person, who has taken a common history for the Scripture ; 
of course, the private spirit cannot distinguish, what is Scripture, and 
what is not ; therefore, do our ministers deceive us, when they tell na, 
that our private spirit cannot deceive us, in making the distinction be- 
tween truth and error. But, if they deceive us here, they may deceive 
us, likewise, on other subjects ; therefore, may our religion be not the 
true one. I will get myself instructed. He did so; and abjured bis 
errors. 
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those, by which the Mussulman is induced to venerate the 
supposed divinity of the Coran, ^-there would hardly be found 
one motive, or argument, adduced by the former to prove the 
divinity of the bible, which might not, or is not, adduced by 
the latter to prove the divinity of the Coran. The Mussulman 
appeals equally, as does the Protestant, to the context ; to the 
beauty, and sublimity, of his Coran ; to his feelings, and to the 
assurances, which the holy volume frequently repeats, that it is 
infallible, and divine. In short, setting aside, as the Protestant 
does, the tradition, and authority, of the church, which has 
transmitted to him the Sacred Scriptures ; and recommends 
them, as divine, -^setting these aside, he has no other assurance 
of their divinity, than what rests upon the basis of a fortunate 
prepossession, or the platform of an equally fortunate pre- 
judice. 

I have remarked also, that the Protestants, at least of this 
country, revere the four first councils ; and admit their deci- 
sions, as the dictates of the Holy Ghost. As a Catholic, I also, 
of course, bear the same veneration for these holy assemblies, and 
tbeir decisions. But, 1 again contend, as I have done in regard 
of the Sacred Scriptures, that the Protestant, by the maxims of 
Protestantism, has neither sufficient proofs to establish the un- 
erring certitude of these decisions, nor sufficient motives to stay 
the apprehension, that his confidence of their certitude is not 
Hl-founded, and precipitate. Indeed, if it be true, that the 
Protestant, by bis principles, has no absolute certitude of the 
divinity of the Scriptures, it will easily be admitted, that he 
cannot possess such certitude, respecting the truth of the deci- 
sions of the four first general councils. But, to ascertain this, 
by the tenor of Protestant principles the Protestant, by bis 
principles, cannot, to be consistent, believe, that these decisions 
are undoubtedly true ; and should be venerated, as divine, till 
be has, by the industry of investigation, ascertained, what, in 
the first place, these decisions are ; and how exactly, in the 
next place, they accord with the texts, and doctrines, of the 
Sacred Scriptures. The members of the assemblies, which issued 
the decisions, though convened in council, are, in his eyes, 
fallible men ; — fallible, as himself, — and the church, at the 
periods, when they met together, had, according to the testi- 
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mony of Protestant writers, fallen into various, and important, 
errors. Thus, according to the Centuriators, the faithful be- 
lieved in purgatory, as early as the year 138 ; prayed for the 
dead, as soon as the year 200;— and long before the epoch, 
when the last of these venerable assemblies was convened, — 
worshipped images, and relics ; used confession ; professed celi- 
bacy, &c. &c. All these, and many similar institutions, were 
general, at these periods. Now, if, at periods so early, there 
existed institutions, which the Protestant reprobates as errors, 
— if they were approved, or only tolerated, — or rather, as was 
the case, if they were common, and universal, — how can he be 
assured, and wisely secure, that the pastors of the church, in 
the four first councils, did not err in their decisions? These 
pastors were the men, who had approved, and promoted, the 
very objects, which the Protestant condems, as errors ; and 
therefore, just as, in his supposition, they were deceived in 
these respects, why, also, may they not have been deceived in 
the decisions of these councils ? * 

In these councils, the respectable prelates who composed 
them, condemned the four great heresies of Arius, Macedonius, 
Nestorius, and Eutyches. Now, the authors of these heresies, 
and many of their proselytes, were men distinguished for their 

* The circumstance is so notoriously evident, that the fathers, and 
early pastors, of the church believed, as the Catholic church believes, at 
present, that the reformers, and a multitude of later Protestants, have 
treated them with the same contempt, and opprobrious abuse, which is 
daily so copiously teemed on Popery. I shall here pass over the abuse ; 
and give the calmer testimony of a few distinguished Protestants, respect- 
ing the opinions, and authority, of the early fathers of the church. 

Melancthon says of them : “ The ancient fathers immediately from the 
beginning of the church , obscured the doctrine of the justice of faith; they 
multiplied ceremonies , and devised new modes of worship ” — (On 1 Cor. iii.) 

Peter Martyr says : “ The errors of the church began t immediately after 
the time of the apostles ; and therefore , as long as we urge the authority of 
councils , and fathers , so long we shall remain in the same errors ” — p. 1. 477. 
p. 490. 

Beza says : “ I have said , more than once, that comparing the ancient 
times of the church, even those immediately after the apostles , with ours , they 
had less knowledge , but better consciences” 

“ Indeed,” says Warburton, “ what constitutes a Protestant of fashion 
is a contempt of the fathers.” Hence, the numerous works to show, that 
their testimony, and authority, are of no force in points of faith. 
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learning, and moral virtues. They were, many of them, mor- 
tified, chaste, meek, and charitable. They were versed, like- 
wise, in the Holy Scriptures ; and tracing in them, as they 
imagined, — just as the Protestants do at present, the truth of 
their peculiar doctrines, they defended them, also, as the Pro- 
testants do, by the authority of the sacred text ; and defended 
them often by arguments, the most speciously conclusive. 
Their method of proof and defence was almost entirely Pro- 
testant. Therefore, again, if it be supposed, that the pastors of 
the church had erred, before the eras of these heresies, — why 
may they not have erred in condemning these heresiarchs? 
Doubtless, the men, who, it is asserted, had erred in so many 
important points, might have erred equally in their decisions, 
when convened in councils. At least, the Protestant, who, 
without examination, and discussion, blindly adopts their deci- 
sions, neither acts up to his own principles ; nor, by his prin- 
ciples, has any rational certitude, that their decisions were 
correct. 

Thus, I think it manifest, that the security of the Protestant, 
eveu when it is most secure, is founded on the visionary basis of 
presumption, and is repugnant to the general tenor of his prin- 
ciples. 1 might here, did not the circumstance appear invi- 
dious, or the triumph of vain complacency, — I might here 
contrast it with the wise security, and the tranquil confidence, 
which the Catholic enjoys under the broad shade of the Catholic 
church, reposing upon the broad, and solid, basis of Catholic 
principles. Admitting an authority for his guide, which, he is 
assured, cannot mislead him, an authority infallible, and 
divine, — he only listens to it, and believes ; hears its mandate, 
and obeys. No diffidence attends his submission ; no trembling 
discussions perplex, and teaze, his reason ; no doubts alarm his 
faith. Or, — even abstracting from this pleasing principle of 
his security, — if the Catholic view only the human motives of 
credibility, which give a sanction to rational confidence, what 
a luminous, and flattering, combination of circumstances does 
he contemplate; and how well calculated, when compared to 
the few feeble motives of confidence which the Protestant 
affects to boast, — how well calculated to animate security, and 
to take away from timidity itself the misgivings of apprehension ! 
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The Catholic! even thus, appears calmly seated upon a rock ; 
while the Protestant seems leaning scarcely upon a reed. — 
Possessing, from his private interpretation of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, the same motives* and authority, for believing bis reli- 
gion to be divine, which the Protestant produces, as the Sole 
principle of his faith, and security, — the Catholic adds to these 
the soothing conviction, that bis belief is that of every other 
Catholic throughout the universe ; and of every age, since the 
period, when Christianity began to dawn* He sees, that his 
religion has been the religion of the learned, and wise ; of tbe 
great, and good, of every nation, of every place, and of every 
generation; — of the sages, and the saints; of the illustrious 
heroes, and distinguished characters, which, through the long 
vista of fifteen centuries, (to count only to the pretended re- 
formation) have adorned the Christian world. When he com- 
pares the multitudes, that have believed ; and that still believe, 
as he does, with the numbers of the Protestant establishment, 
he finds, that it is comparing nations to a few individuals ; and 
contrasting the authority of the illustrious men of eighteen 
ages, to the upstart intrusions of a few obscure innovators, the 
date of whose origin is only yesterday. Rather, it is comparing 
tbe authority of nations, and generations, the testimony of 
innumerable writers, and venerable councils, to the solitary 
opinion, — for, this alone is genuine Protestantism,— of a solitary 
individual! I will here only just remark, that, if even it were 
true, that the Protestant were secure, it is equally true, that, 
under such awkward circumstances, be should be modest in his 
security ; — uot, as he does incessantly, reproaching the Catholic 
with folly, and stupidity, for his belief. I will not do jt, — hut 
might not the Catholic, if petulantly disposed to reverberate 
reproach, — might he not, after viewing his own, and the Pro- 
testant’s, relative motives of security, compare the latter, for 
thinking himself alone secure, to the madman, who called every 
body a fool, and a madman, but himself ! 

Hitherto, in this illustration, I have considered, and admitted, 
what, by the principles of Protestantism, forms the best, and 
should be tbe sole basis of Protestant security in religion. But, 
if it were to be considered on what* in reality, his security 
reposes, it would be discovered, that feeble* as is his best basis; 
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and that, on which alone it should repose, — that, on which, in 
reality, it does repose, is more feeble still. Let who may under- 
take to analyse the motives, on which the belief, and security, 
of the Protestant are grounded, he will discover, that they are 
grounded, not upon the principles of Protestantism ; nor upon 
the knowledge of Protestantism ; — not upon the comparison, 
which he has made, between his own religion, and the institu- 
tions, which differ from it; — nor, consequently, upon the wise 
conviction, that his own religion is divine, and other institutions 
human, — (this would be the wisdom of Protestantism) — he will 
discover, that, with very few exceptions, the Protestant be- 
lieves ; and is secure, because accident has placed him in the 
society of Protestants ; — because he is born of Protestant 
parents ; and has been baptized by a Protestant minister 
because he is ignorant ; and too indolent to instruct his igno- 
rance ; — because he listens to the voice of prejudice, and 
misrepresentation ; and shuts his ears to the language of wisdom, 
and impartiality ; — because interest, often, and passion, and 
fanaticism, and bigotry, have more power over his reason, than 
truth, piety, and moderation. In short, he will discover, that 
few, very few, Protestants have any other motives for their 
security, but the accidents of birth ; the influences of education ; 
the partialities, created by example ; and those more pernicious 
partialities, which prejudice, self-love, and selfishness, excite. 
Lulled by these, or some of these, into the feeble hope, that 
his religion may be divine, he lives in it, without rational con- 
viction ; and dies in it, without wise security.* 

* The celebrated Molines, to whom the Protestants, on account of his 
eloquence, gave the name of the Protestaut Flechier, asked, one day, a 
Catholic priest, whether, among the dying, whom he assisted, there were 
ever any, who entertained doubts, or uneasiness, respecting the truth of 
their religion? No, answered the priest, they regret only, that they have 
not always lived up to its injunctions. As for the religion itself, I never 
met with any, who had the smallest doubt about it. Well, replied 
Molines, I have not found, that such is the case among us. Among the 
dying, many have often asked me, “ Sir, are we right in our religion V 9 
Yes, yes, I said, always to them, be easy; and undisturbed, on that 
point. But, alas ! Sir, he added, I gave, or endeavoured to give, them 
a conviction, in those trying moments, which I did not feel, myself. 
Molines became afterwards a Catholic. The circumstance of feeling a 
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It is a circumstance, astonishing almost, as it is alarming', 
that, in contradiction to every principle of his religion, and in 
opposition to the dictate of his spiritual good, the Protestant 
should refuse to reason, upon the subject of his security. The 
circumstance, too, is peculiarly wonderful in a multitude of 
Protestants, who reason, — and reason wisely, — upon almost 
every other object ; — who, upon every other object, which 
interests their happiness, or presents the chance of danger, are 
restless, and uneasy, till they have attained the rational confi- 
dence of security. It is only upon the great interest of religion, 
that we may observe the learned, the wise, the enlightened, 
the prudent, and even the timid, supinely easy, and stupidly 
secure : — proof, of this awful truth, that men are often wiser in 
the transactions, which relate to this life, than in those, which 
regard the next ; — and proof, certainly, of this humiliating 
truth, that prejudices will grow, every where ; and that the 
greatest, and best, minds are frequently the dupes, and victims, 
of illusion. 

Doubtlessly, if the Protestant will not reason, there is nothing 
more natural than his false security ; — nothing more obvious, 
than the respect, which he may, perhaps, entertain for his own 
religion; nor more intelligible than the disrespect, which he 
certainly entertains for ours. Let a man hear only the com- 
mendation of Protestantism, — and this is the case with the 

want of conviction, like Molines, is, I am convinced, not uncommon 
among the well-instructed members of the Protestant church. Would, 
that, like him, too, they would labour to remove it ! 

It was the opinion of Dr. Johnson, that the conversion of a Catholic to 
the Protestant religion could not be sincere, and lasting ; whilst he 
thought, equally, that the conversion of a Protestant to the Catholic 
religion would have both the qualities of sincerity, and durability. This 
opinion is mentioned by Boswell, with his own glossary upon it. Sir 
William Scott, says Boswell, informs me, that he heard Johnson say, 
“ A man, who is converted from Protestantism to Popery, may be 
sincere; he parts with nothing; he is only snperadding to what he had 
already. But, a convert from Popery to Protestantism gires up so much, 
of what he has held as sacred, as any thing, that he retains. There is so 
much laceration of mind in such a conversion, that it can hardly be 
sincere, and lasting.” — “ The truth of this observation,” adds Boswell, 
“ may be confirmed by many, and eminent, instances ; some of which will 
occur to most of my readers.” 
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Protestant, — of course, he will esteem Protestantism only. 
Let him hear nothing, but the misrepresentation, and abuse, of 
Catholicity, — and this, too, is the case,— of course, he will be 
ignorant of Catholicity, and disesteem it. — It is, indeed, true, 
that, considering the present habits of society, and viewing the 
situation, in which the Protestant is placed, it is easy, ex- 
tremely easy, — although the thing is both improper, and repug- 
nant to his principles, — to account for his belief of his own 
religion, and for his disbelief of ours ; and consequently, to 
account, also, for the illusive confidence of his security. 

I conceive easily, that, when once an institution has been 
formed; — after it has, for a certain space of time, subsisted in 
peace ; and been organised to order ; — after it has been strength- 
ened by the writings, and recommended by the virtues, of many 
distinguished characters,— I conceive it natural enough, — much 
too natural, — for the men, who have been born in it ; above all, 
the indolent, and the ignorant, who seldom dream of looking 
beyond the precincts of any situation, in which they are placed, 
to sit down easy, and contented, in its society. But if, too, to 
an institution, thus formed, organised, and recommended, you 
add these other pleasing recommendations, — that its doctrines, 
and practices, impose no painful restraints on self-love, and the 
passions ; — that it is endowed with wealth, honours, and worldly 
cojnforts ; that it possesses a priesthood, which led, perhaps by 
interest, to adopt its tenets, — finds it, also, its interest to propa- 
gate them, — where is the cause for wonder, that, formed as men 
are, and circumstanced as are the members of such institution ; — 
above all, if they neither reason, neither interrogate the motives 
of their security, nor listen to the doctrines of any other reli- 
gion, where is the wonder, that they profess its tenets, without 
hesitation; and live in its community, without distrust? — The 
above is the description of the state of Protestantism ; and of 
the situation of the Protestant. — Why ; who will deny, that, be 
what may the errors of such institution, the effect would be the 
same ; — its members would live securely in it ? 

It is to an equally obvious cause, that curiosity, or wisdom, 
may trace the confident security, which the Protestant enter- 
tains, in his disbelief of Popery. There is, really, nothing more 
natural, than the unhappy prejudices, which the unreasoning 
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Protestant cherishes, in regard of oar religion ; nor, con- 
sequently, — since prejudice is the nurse of false conviction, — 
any thing more natural, than the false security, which he enter- 
tains in its disbelief. I will dwell a moment on the subject of 
these prejudices. The prejudices of the Protestant, in regard 
of our holy religion, — curiosity will find, if it trace their origin, 
and their causes, — are instilled with his milk ; grow with his 
growth; and ripen with his maturity. — Before the infant 
reason of the babe is capable of any thing like discussion, — 
before he can lisp, or understand, the language of wisdom, — 
while cradled yet in the nursery, — his nurse, or his mamma, 
with timid, and prudent, piety, describe our religion to him, as 
the most frightful thing in nature, — bloody, cruel, wicked, 
idolatrous, &c. &c. — The child has neither, yet, the compre- 
hension to suspect the truth ; nor the means to detect the 
falsehood of these assertions. He is, as yet, unable to distin- 
guish truth from error. The consequence is, that as he natu* 
rally loves his parents, or his nurse ; and as naturally believes 
them, — so he, also, naturally believes the tales, which they 
relate to him, respecting Popery. From the nursery, the child 
is ushered into the school. There, he has a master, who con- 
firms, what the nurse, and mamma, had taught him. He hears 
repeated, and perhaps improved, the same dreadful accounts 
of our religion. The gravity, and supposed wisdom, of the 
teacher give authority to his words, and strengthen the impres- 
sions of the nursery. Of course, his aversion for Popery is 
increased ; 

Jurat in verba magistri. 

From the school the boy advances, perhaps, to the univer- 
sity ; and there, though little is said, or taught, about religion, 
he hears, and learns, enough to confirm the prejudices of the 
child : at least, he hears, and learns nothing to remove them. — 
From the university he enters on the broad walks of society. 
There, he hears the angry invectives, the false representations, 
of his parson ; the renewed ridicule of his parents ; and the 
satires of his friends ; — there he hears, perhaps, the pious 
Doctor N. solemnly proclaim, that “ Popery is idolatry ; ” the 
eloquent Doctor N. energetically declare, that “ it is an absurd 
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and Cruel, superstition ; ” the orthodox Doctor N. very seri- 
ously teach, that it is " a system of artifice, and impiety.” 
Hearing, incessantly, men of this description, — the grave, the 
learned, the virtuous, and even the temperate, — men, whom he 
does not suspect of being ignorant of our religion ; and whom 
he is less disposed to suspect of being so unjust, as wilfully to 
misrepresent it, — hearing these assert such horrid things, — 
the consequence is obvious, that, — as he is probably too in- 
dolent to consult; and already too partial to conceive con- 
sultation necessary ; — as he is lulled to tranquillity by the 
tranquillity of those around him, — he believes all the asser- 
tions ; and reposes as confidently convinced of the falsehood of 
Catholicity, as he is of the errors of Mahometanism ; or of the 
folly of paganism itself. — Thus is the false security of the Pro- 
testant natural ; — but natural, only because he will not reason, 
and wisely interrogate its motives. It is the natural security of 
ignorance, fed by bigotry ; — the natural security of prejudice, 
supported by fanaticism; — the natural security of indolence, 
cherished by invective, misrepresentation, and example. 1 do, 
then, exhort the Protestant, — be what may the measure of his 
confidence, and the calmness of his security, — to distrust their 
wisdom, and discuss their causes. Although natural, they are 
inexcusable, if they do not rest upon the basis of truth. Should 
he discuss them seriously, and according to the methods, which 
reason, and religion, recommend, he will discover, without any 
arduous research, that what had, hitherto, formed their plat- 
form, was but the baseless fabric of the fancy ; and the effect of 
prejudice. He will discover the truth of that awful saying of 
the apostle, that “ there is a way , which seemeth right, but 
whose end conducteth to death . 



(l>) page 36. 

On Liberty of Belief \ 

I have, iti the series of these illustrations, so often explained 
the nature of Protestant liberty ; and pointed out the mischiefs, 
which it has produced, that it should appear superfluous to 
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make it any more the subject of discussion. I do, indeed, — as 
I dislike repetition, — resume the discussion, with reluctance. 
Only its superior importance; and the wish to unite the 
scattered observations, which I have made, — and, if I can, to 
strengthen those observations, — have induced me to do it. 

Lest, however, in reprobating liberty of conscience , I should 
seem an enemy to liberty itself, or to liberality, wisely under- 
stood, let me premise this remark, — that I mean not to repro- 
bate any form, exertion, or extent, of mental, and religious, 
liberty, which are not incompatible with the ordinances of God, 
and the nature of the Christian dispensation. I premise this 
remark, — that, if I inculcate the necessity of restraints; and 
the wisdom of stays, and barriers, — the restraints, and barriers, 
whose necessity, and wisdom, I inculcate, are neither those of 
persecution, nor those of civil intolerance. Loving liberty, as 
much as does the Protestant, — while it is regulated by the laws 
of wisdom ; and while it acts in its proper sphere ; and abhor- 
ring, equally as he does, the horrors of persecution, I approve 
no restraints in religion, but those, which piety has created, 
under the influences of charity, — exhortation, instruction, know- 
ledge ; — no barriers, but those, which the hand of the Divinity 
has placed in the paths of the sacred fold. 

Having made these observations, in order to screen myself 
from the imputation of illiberality, I will, also, before I proceed 
to contest the propriety of the Protestant liberty of belief, — just 
recal the definition, and nature, of it, to the recollection of the 
reader. 

The liberty, which the reformation gave to its adherents, 
and which Protestantism still gives to its members, is the 
liberty to investigate: and by the suggestions of reason, to 
decide, what, in the great code of revelation ; or in the various 
systems of belief, is true, what false ; what wise, what foolish. 
Secure, as he supposes, under the direction of the apostle, who 
bids him, “ prove all things,” — the Protestant erects bis reason 
into a supreme tribunal; and his judgment he makes the 
standard, by which he “proves,” or measures, the divine 
objects, which he discusses. The result of this process is what 
constitutes his religion . 

However desirable the circumstance might be for the peace. 
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and permanency, of the Protestant institutions, — they have not 
the power, with any thing like decency, or consistency, to deny, 
to any individual, the privilege of the above liberty. Whoever 
contests, or denies it, must accuse the first reformers of re- 
bellion, and set aside the only fundamental maxim of Pro- 
testantism. Whoever denies it, is obliged, — if consistency be 
an obligation, — to re-acknowledge the authority, and return to 
the pale, of the Catholic Church ; because, between the most 
perfect liberty of conscience, and the acknowledgment of her 
authority, there exists no medium. — The reason of all this is 
evident, not only in the conduct, and language, of the apostles 
of the reformation, who discarded all authority, as tyranny ; 
and as the violation of the liberty of the gospel, but in the 
acknowledged tenets of all the various sects of Protestantism. 
Among these sects, there is not one, which does not re- 
ject the infallibility of all human tribunals ; and considers all 
assemblages of men, whatever be their multitude, or talents, 
like individuals, subject to error. The consequence is, there- 
fore, obvious, — that, since the opinions of men, who may err, — 
and of course, perhaps, do err, — cannot form the basis of divine 
faith, nor give to belief the firm conviction, which faith requires 
— therefore , are the conscience, and reason, of each individual 
his only guides ; and God the sole tribunal, and judge, to whose 
authority he is amenable. 

The above is an accurate delineation of the real maxims of 
Protestant liberty, on whose groundlessness, impropriety, in- 
consistency, and danger, I will present a few reflections to the 
good sense of the Protestant reader. 

Consulting, then, in the first place, the Sacred Scriptures, 
respecting the liberty of opinion, which our great Legislator 
appears to sanction in his followers, — I find here, no other 
liberty, but that of believing, precisely, and distinctly, what his 
wisdom had imparted to mankind. “ He that receiveth not 
my words ,” he says, (John xii. 48.) “hath one , that judgeth 
him : the word that I have spoken , the same shall judge him , at 
the last day ” Accordingly, St. Paul adds, “ though we, or an 
angel from heaven, preach any other gospel than that, which we 
have preached, let him he accursed (Gal. i. 8.) Nothing, cer- 
tainly, can be more forcibly expressive than the above texts, 
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and several others of the same import, of the necessity of faith ; 
and of the necessity of that faith, which believes that , — and 
that only , — which Christ Jesus has revealed. There is not in 
the sacred volumes, a solitary text, which sanctions, either the 
privilege of disbelieving, with impunity, any of the doctrines of 
revelation ; or of believing them, as the private judgment, or 
fancy, of the individual, might deem them wise, or ere* 
dible. 

Consulting, in like manner, the opinions of the Fathers, and 
early writers, of the church, respecting this boasted liberty, I 
find,* that, neither the thing, nor even the name of “ liberty 
of conscience,” was known among them. Not in their volumi- 
nous, and various, writings ; — not in the decrees of councils ; — * 
not in the canons of synods ; — not in the regulations of churches, 
will there be found aught, that authorises so strange a privi- 
lege. On the contrary, whoever consults all, or any, of these 
important mediums of information, will discover, that, so far 
from sanctioning it, they all, in imitation of the apostle, declare 
“accursed,” whoever believes not all the doetrines of the 
church. They, all, consider the obligation of entire, irn* 
doubting, and humble, faith, as an essential appendage of 
religion ; and they hang round the neglect of it with threats, 
anathemas, and excommunications. Such even, at the purest, 
and most enlightened, periods, was the conviction of the 
church, of the necessity of admitting, and believing, all her 
doctrines, that in cases, which were comparatively of minor 
consequence, she excommunicated, whoever refused acquies- 
cence in her decisions. She acted thus, in the regulation of 
the time for the celebration of Faster ;• — anathematising those, 
who did not celebrate it, on the proper day ; although they 
believed sincerely, that the day, on which they oelebrated it, 
was the right one ; and celebrated it, too, like the members of 
the church, with the greatest fervor, and devotion. The case 
was; — in points of faith, and in the objects of religion, the 
church considered even little things, as great; and looked 
upon every thing as essential, that was established, and or- 
dained, by the injunctions of her authority. Liberty of con- 
science, most certainly, she granted not. Offspring erf* pride, 
and parent of insubordination, she ranked it, — under the ap- 
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pellations of disbelief, or disobedience, — among those sins, 
which exclude from eternal happiness. 

In reality, considering the nature of the Christian dispen- 
sation ; its end, and aim ; its value, and importance, — it is 
obvious, that, under all, and each, of these considerations, it is 
too vitally momentous, and awful, a thing to be left to the 
discretionary judgment, and choice, of the human fancy. For* 
what is the nature of the Christian dispensation? It is the will 
of God, imparted to his creatures, marking out to them the 
precise method, in which he chooses to be worshipped ; — con- 
taining the laws, which he orders them to observe ; and the 
doctrines, which he commands them to believe. What are its 
end, and aim? The attainment, and security, of salvation. 
What its value, and importance ? Of course, infinitely great, 
since the attainment, and security, of salvation are dependent 
on its cultivation. They are such, that even a God, divesting 
himself of his greatness, came down from the seats of glory ; 
and clothed himself in the littleness of man, that he might 
communicate them to us ; — such, that he shed his blood to 
render them dear to our feelings, and interesting to our under- 
standings. Now, considering the Christian dispensation, merely 
as the law, appointed by our great Legislator, for his subjects 
to observe ; or, as the way marked out, by which he chooses to 
be honoured, it follows, doubtlessly, that it is their bounden 
duty, and obligation, to revere it ; — to observe the practices, 
which it ordains ; and to believe the tenets, which it communi- 
cates. It is for these reasons, that the Sacred Scriptures 
express so forcibly the obligation of belief; — for these reasons, 
that the church always considered every form of religious error 
so criminal for these reasons, that, at every period, since the 
establishment of Christianity, so many heroes have shed their 
blood, rather than deny any article of their creed. Certain R 
is* there is nothing in the nature, or institution, of revelation 
that can seem to sanction, I do not say, any deliberate dissent 
from its provisions, and injunctions, but even the liberty of 
interpreting its provisions, and injunctions, in any other sense, 
than that, which their divine author appended to them. It is 
here, that that saying of his is verified, u he, that is not with 
me, is against me.” — Matt. xn. 30. 
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Hence, are those trite, though triumphantly urged, vindi- 
cations of error groundless, — “that, provided a man be con- 
vinced in his conscience of his opinions ; and be sincere in the 
profession of them, he is, therefore, justified for believing, and 
professing, them.” This is nearly the same thing as to say, 
that all is right , which a man believes right ; — the same thing 
as to say, that the violation of what God commands, and the 
disbelief of what he has revealed, are often more obligatory, 
than the observance of his law, and the belief of his sacred 
doctrines. It is, at all events, erecting a very fallacious in- 
terpreter of right, and truth ; and a very general approver of 
wrong , and error , into a rule, and standard, of religion. — I will 
here just remark, upon the import of these interesting words, 
“ conscience , and sincerity ,” — that nothing is so little under- 
stood, as they are ; nothing so much abused. That conscience 
is a guide of right, and truth ; and sincerity a principle of 
virtue, are propositions, which, properly understood, are per- 
fectly correct. They are so, where the will, and the law, of 
God are their basis. They are not so, where they lean upon 
what is wrong, or false. The case, then, is this, — that, although, 
indeed, it is always sinful to act against the dictates of con- 
science, and sincerity, — because in such event, the man, who 
does it, condemns himself ; — yet, are there various forms, and 
descriptions, of conscience, and sincerity, which, as they rest, 
either upon right, and truth ; or upon wrong, and error, 
give to the actions, and belief, which result from them, 
either the stamp of virtue, or the stigma of criminality. 
There is the upright, and enlightened, conscience; the wise, 
and well-founded, sincerity; — and there is a false, and unen- 
lightened, conscience ; and the unwise and ill-founded sincerity. 
The former is the guide of virtue ; the beam of truth ; 
and the source of merit : — the latter, the monitor of vice ; the 
friend of falsehood ; and the source of reprobation. To the 
latter, applies that dreadful sentence, — “ there is a way , which 
seemeth right to man; but , whose end conducteth to death ” — 
Hence, are conscience, and sincerity, mere relative , and com- 
pound , things ; — wise only, justifiable, and right, as they accord 
with the will of God, and are regulated by the dictates of 
truth. Without these maxims, there is no crime* so dark in 
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the annals of vice ; no error, so gross in the history of folly, 
that might not be justified on the plea of conscience, and the 
score of sincerity. The persecutor, and the martyr; the sage, 
and the fanatic ; — the man, who adores revelation ; and the 
monster, that derides it, without this maxim, might be ranked 
in the same situation : for, it will not be denied, that, under the 
influences of conscience, and the guidance of sincerity, there 
have been perpetrated the grossest crimes ; and believed, the 
grossest errors. Therefore, does it evidently follow, that, not 
what men usually call “ conscience ” is the vindication of human 
judgment ; but that conscience only , which is upright, and 
enlightened. And it consequently follows again, — that, who- 
ever believes any system of religion, — although he believe it 
with all the conviction of persuasion, and all the honesty of 
sincerity, — yet, if it be false, and repugnant to the injunctions 
of our great Legislator, he believes it at his peril, and at the 
risk of his eternal happiness. Why, in reality, is a false 
conscience any more an apology for error, than it is an apology 
for vice? In religion, both are reprobated with equal severity. 
Or, why is a false conscience an excuse for error before 
the tribunal of the Divinity, when it is not admitted as an 
excuse for the non-observance of civil laws before the tribunal 
of a civil magistrate ? 

I have, thus far, deduced my arguments in condemnation of 
liberty of belief, not from the internal nature of religion, — its 
mysterious dogmas, and impenetrable truths, but from its ex- 
ternal injunctions, — the commands, and threats, with which its 
observance is enforced. Besides these, — which ordain its culti- 
vation, and belief, under the pains of reprobation, — and should, 
therefore, appear sufficient to awe liberty, and to restrain the 
mind from evagation, — there are other motives, also, deduced 
from its internal nature; which, whilst, — like the commands, 
and threats, they render the necessity of belief indispensable, — 
render, also, the liberty, or latitude, of belief, not only sinful, 
but inconsistent . Before I proceed to shew the causes of this 
inconsistency , I will, in few words, point out, — the subject, 
indeed, requires it, — the properties of that great and dis- 
tinguishing attribute of man, “ human reason — that attribute, 
whose privileges, and properties, are adduced, as another vindi- 

i» 
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cation, — and the best vindication, likewise, — of liberty of belief. 
Of this attribute I wish to speak with veneration, and respect. 

1 wish neither to contract its dominion, nor to lessen its in- 
fluences. Let its dominion, and its influences, reach where 
they may, — the farther they reach, the better, — provided they 
do not outreach the dominion, and the influences, of wisdom. 
Even of the errors of reason I wish to speak with tenderness. — 
Man, then, is a rational agent. As rational, it is not only his 
privilege, — it is his duty, too,— to employ his reason in the 
investigation of a multiplicity of objects, and in the attainment 
of various forms of knowledge. He is, for example, a member 
of society. In this capacity, he has many moral, and civil, obli- 
gations to comply with, as a man, a citizen, and a subject ; — 
consequently, he is bound to study, and ascertain, in the laws 
of nature, and by the instincts of wisdom, the methods, by 
which these obligations are discharged ; and their cultivation 
best promoted, for the benefit of society. His reason is free in 
the study, opinions, and adoption, of these various methods, 
provided they do not militate against the interests of his fellow- 
man. — He lives on a theatre, that is crowded with stupendous 
things, — the wondrous works of the Divine Omnipotence; — 
astonishing the understanding ; gratifying the senses ; and ex- 
citing in the mind sensations of gratitude, and admiration, for 
the Great Being, which called them into existence. These, 
too, his reason may labour to comprehend; and, if it please, 
like the genius of the immortal Newton, or Descartes, form 
systems to explain their phenomena, and their properties. 
Besides these, there are a multitude of other pursuits in the 
paths of science, and in the fields of literature objects, and 
pursuits, which are measured to the capacity, and congenial to 
the inclinations, of the human mind. These, again, reason may 
cultivate with freedom ; and, if it choose, — soaring on the wings 
of fancy, delightfully lose itself in those imaginary regions, 
which poetry has given to the muses In short, upon these, and 
subjects such as these, the employment of reason is not only 
permitted ; but, if properly conducted, laudable, and wise. 
Yes ; and although even it err, and form absurd opinions, — 
there is, in general, nothing in the error, and absurdity, that is 
criminal. It is even possible,— and the circumstance has often 
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happened, — that an error may be useful, — a nearer approximation 
to truth ; and a hint, which genius may improve into science. 
But, then, the cause of all this liberty, and latitude of opinion, 
in the cases, which I have cited, is this: — because , in them all, 
reason acts in her proper sphere /—because the objects, which 
she investigates ; and the truths, which she discusses, are in the 
order of natural things ; — commensurate, in some degree, to the 
measure of her faculties ; and not prohibited by any positive 
injunctions of the Divinity ; nor, consequently, where there is 
nothing in them profane, nor injurious to society, — criminal in 
the eyes of the Divinity. 

But, cannot the divine wisdom establish an order of things, 
distinct from that of nature ; and superior to it ; — a sphere, in 
which the truths, and objects, which it contains, are neither 
similar to those of reason, nor analogous to those of the 
senses a sphere, in which the truths are supernatural, and the 
objects mysterious ;■ — a sphere, which God forbids the profane 
eye to attempt to penetrate ; and which, therefore, whilst it is 
fruitless, it is criminal, likewise, to attempt to penetrate? 
Doubtlessly he can establish a sphere of this description. Well ; 
and has he really established such ? If he have, then is there 
evidently an inconsistency, as well as an impropriety, in the 
liberty, which undertakes, by the light of human reason, to 
measure its sacred objects. Yes ; — and the Protestant acknow- 
ledges it as we do, that such is the nature of the sphere of 
revelation. He acknowledges, that revelation is the communi- 
cation, made to mankind by the Divinity, of truths exceeding 
the measure of the human understanding ; — truths, which, with- 
out comprehending, he is bound to believe, with the same firm- 
ness of assent, as if he perfectly understood them. Obscurity 
he considers, as an essential property in the objects of faith ; 
and the quality, which gives to faith its merit, and its deservings. 
In short, he acknowledges, that, between the human eye, and 
the objects of revelation, there is suspended a veil, which the 
profane hand of human curiosity is forbidden to attempt to draw 
aside, under the pain of being overwhelmed with the glory , 
which resides behind it. Prov. xxv. 26. But, what, therefore, 
is the use of reason in the investigation of religion? Why, 
doubtlessly, not to comprehend objects, which it is already 
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admitted, are comprehensible ; — not to measure, by the scale of 
natural things, truths, which are supernatural ;— not to ascertain, 
by the testimony of the senses, what has no analogy with the 
senses. The use of reason, in the investigation of religion, is to 
prove the existence, and certitude, of religion ; — to appreciate 
the motives, which render it credible ; — and to convince wisdom, 
by the light of testimony , that its belief is necessary. The use 
of reason, in the investigation of religion, is to distinguish real, 
from imaginary, revelations ; the will of God, from the artifices 
of men ; and by the aid of those luminous maxims, which our 
great Legislator has inculcated, — to ascertain, which among the 
numberless institutions, which crowd society, is “ the pillar , 
and foundation , of truth” This is the use, and these the 
proper functions, of reason, in all religious investigations. 

I have remarked, in a preceding illustration, what, — because 
it is important, and enters into the subject of this note, — I will 
here repeat, — that, in all the discussions of religion, the reasoner 
should bear constantly in his recollection, that there are two 
very distinct, and very different, kinds of objects to be con- 
sidered; the objects, which faith adores; and those, (usually 
termed the motives ,) which recommend the objects of faith to 
our veneration. The objects , which faith adores, are obscure ; — 
but, the motives of faith are plain ; — the former supernatural ; 
and therefore, incomprehensible; — the latter natural ; and there- 
fore easy to be understood. It has pleased the divine goodness 
to shed beams of light upon the path, which conducts to the 
sanctuary of truth, — beams, bright enough to conduct to its 
threshold the unprejudiced man, who does not shut his eyes 
to their influence. I might have compared faith , and the 
motives , which recommend it, to that pillar, which God com- 
manded to move before the Israelites, presenting a dark and a 
bright side ; — a side, invisible ; and a side, shining with the 
most effulgent rays of light. Such precisely is religion, — dark 
in its truths ; bright in the motives, which recommend them ; — 
invisible, in its mysteries ; luminous, in the arguments, which 
establish them. Of course, again, these are the functions of 
reason : — to discuss the motives , which recommend religion ; to 
contemplate the luminous evidences, which enforce it ; and to 
follow them to the sanctuary, to which they beneficently con- 
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duct. This, indeed, is all, that reason is competent to perform. 
This done, — her functions terminate ; she has reached the boun- 
dary of her sphere ; and arrived at the verge of that, in which 
a new order of things commences ; — which, bearing no resem- 
blance to created things, renders the investigation of them fruit- 
less. Whoever has wisely considered the end, and nature, of 
the Christian dispensation, will allow, that such alone is the 
method, in which its investigation should be conducted. The 
proper use, and exercise, of reason is to study its evidences , not 
its mysteries. It is in this sense, that belief is reasonable. It 
is in this sense, that St. Paul, — who calls faith, “ the substance 
of things , Not Seen,” and therefore, not understood, — exhorts 
the faithful to take care “ that their faith be reasonable and 
it is in this sense, that the church, so far from condemning the 
investigation of religion, — on the contrary, condemns the neglect 
of it, as the source of error, superstition, &c. The investigation 
of religion, thus conducted, produces piety ; — as its investi- 
gation, conducted on the latitudinarian principle of interrogating 
its mysteries, generates impiety. 

The above principles, I have just said, are not peculiar to the 
Catholic. They are the general principles of all believers in 
revelation. And, hence, how contradictory, and, at the same 
time, how profane, are the reasoning, and conduct, of those 
men, who, admitting them in theory, reject them in practice; 
and erecting a tribunal in the little, but proud, dominion of 
their own understanding, cite before it, not the evidences, of 
which, alone, they are competent to judge ; — not the motives, 
which evince the truth, or falsehood, of Catholicity, — but, its 
mysterious doctrines ; and the divine truths, which are imper- 
vious to human penetration. Certainly, such conduct in men, 
who admit, and profess, the preceding principles, is pre- 
posterous, and inconsistent. Yes ; and then, too, how do they 
proceed in the discussion of these mysterious doctrines ? Why ; 
they compare them with the truths of reason ; and the objects 
of the senses ; — and because, to the suggestions of their wisdom, 
they do not appear to accord with either, they decide, with an 
air of authority, — solemn, as if they were infallible, — that they 
are false, foolish, idolatrous, and criminal. Thus, I have 
shown, in regard of the great mystery of transubstantiation, do 
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Porteus, and Stacker* and a host of Protestant divines, judge; 
and determine its absurdity. Abandoning every wise prin- 
ciple, by which the truths of revelation should be discussed, 
they adopt, as the criterion of their decision, a principle, as 
unbecoming, as the ipsojenee of reason could, in such circum*- 
stances, suggest. They judge of its teality by the testimony of 
the senses ; and decide, that, — because the senses do not attest 
its reality,— therefore it is absurd, and ridiculous, to believe it. 
Profane reasoners ! — thus limiting the omnipotence of the 
Divinity; apd establishing, as a role of judgment in religion, 
what is pot, always, a correct one in nature. As if the Author 
of the laws of nature could not suspend the laws of nature ; or, 
as if the omnipotence of our great Redeemer could not, — if his 
wisdom willed it, — impart to mankind his sacred Body, under 
whatever form he chose. Reason should merely ask, whether 
he have really willed it ; and by the light of those evidences, 
whiph attest the existence of certitude, iuquire, whether he 
have really given it ^-pot consulting the senses, — the Eucharist 
is a mystery ; — not interrogating the laws of nature, — the 
Eucharist is above them. Why ; had the men, who take their 
senses for the guide, and the rule, of their decisions, lived, 
during the period, while Christ conversed on earth, they would, 
in like manner, have decided, — had they reasoned, in the like 
manner, — that he was not God. Just, as now, they say, the 
Eupharist is only bread, because it appears to be only bread,— *• 
“ The senses cannot deceive its” — just so, they would have said, 
Jesus is only man, because he appears to be only man, — “ the 
senses cannot deceive us!” — We abhor the profaneness of the 
unbeliever, who* by reasoning, has reasoned away the doctrines 
of revelation ; or who rejects all mysteries, because bis capacity 
does pot comprehend them, — yet, do I seriously think, that 
there is nothing in their reasonings, that is worse reasoned ; nor 
in their incredulity, that is more profane, than the reasoning, 
■and incredulity, of these bold empyrics. The reproach, whiph 
Pope makes to the profane judges of the ways of Providence, 
might, with a trifling alteration, be applied to them : 



These puny reasoners in the scale of sense. 
Weigh. tbeiT own weakness ’gainst omnipotence ; 
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Call folly, what their folly fancies such ; 

Say, here, God does too little, there too much ; 
Snatch from his power his sceptre and his rod ; 
Measure his greatness ; are the God of God. 

In pride, in reasoning pride, their error lies. 
They quit their sphere, and rush into the skies. 



I do not wonder, that, during the fermentation, and dis- 
prders, of a revolution, — and the Reformation was such, — the 
nature of religious liberty should not have been defined with 
accuracy ; nor its limits marked out with nice discrimination. 
The Reformers owed their power; and the Reformation its 
popularity, and establishment, to the emancipation of reason 
from every principle of restraint. But, I do wonder, — although 
the circumstance is certainly consistent with the maxims of the 
Reformation, — that, at subsequent, and calmer, periods, when 
wisdom, and moderation, have contemplated all the properties 
pf religious liberty; and measured all its bearings, relations, 
and effects,— I do wonder, that any should still define it, “ the 
privilege of believing , and professing , what ecwh one pleases” 
Why do they not add to the definition, “ and the right , like - 
wise, of Doing what each one pleases ?” The mischief, result- 
ing from the threefold privilege, might, eventually, have been 
greater ; but the impropriety of the definition would have been 
nearly the same. — Let me then, however superfluous the dis- 
cussion may appear, after the reflections, which I have made 
on the nature of faith ; and the proofs, which I have adduced, 
of the necessity of true faith , — let me say a few words on the 
nature, and properties, of liberty in general ; in order to deduce 
an inference, respecting the nature, and properties, of religious 
liberty. 

That man is free; — that he is allowed to exercise his 
freedom; and that the exercise of his freedom is com- 
mendable, — jail this, if properly understood, is perfectly cor- 
rect. Man is free ; his liberty is the best, the noblest, the 
most happy, prerogative of his nature ; the source of his 
present comforts ; and the principle of his future expectations. 
But, in what does this liberty consist? Has the beneficent 
Being, who has bestowed it on us, circumscribed it by no 
boundary ; or raised no mound to restrain its violence rfor. 
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although, it is the best of our prerogatives, yet it is, also, the 
most active and impetuous ? Certainly ; the thing is evident : 
he did not bestow it, for the purposes of doing , what is wrong ; 
nor of believing , what is false . Therefore, it is evident, that 
liberty has its boundaries ; or, to speak more philosophically, 
that liberty has its sphere. And what is the sphere of liberty l 
Right. — Here, then, presents itself the definition, or idea, of 
liberty. It consists in doing what is right ; and, therefore, not 
in doing “ what we please” It is thus, that, even in the pagan 
world, many of its sages have defined, and considered, liberty. 
It is thus, that, in society, the most enlightened legislators have 
determined, and fixed, the nature of civil liberty. Combining 
its nature, and its prerogatives, with the happiness, and secu- 
rity, of states ; and with the general good, — they make it con- 
sist in submission to the laws, and in obedience to equitable 
institutions. Thus, man is free , while wisdom is the guide, and 
basis, of his conduct ; the citizen free, while he submits to just, 
and useful, laws; the child free, while he obeys the pious 
injunctions of his parent. Man, in reality in every state, cir- 
cumstance, and situation, is most properly free, — and only pro- 
perly free, — while right, and wisdom, are his guides. When 
these cease to conduct him, he becomes the slave of prejudice, 
and the dupe of passion. 

Whoever admits these notions of liberty, — and they are the 
dictate of common sense, — will easily admit, that liberty must, 
also, have its boundaries in religion . Calculating, indeed, the 
nature, and end, of religion ; and combining these with the 
natural impulses of liberty, and its tendency to excess, he will 
admit, that these boundaries should be circumscribed to an 
extremely contracted sphere. Religion is a system of humility, 
and restraint; of self-abasement, and diffidence; of dependence, 
and order. Its end, and aim, are the subjugation of passion, 
by the privations of piety ; and the conquest of pride, by the 
influences of submission. Its object is to subject man, — the 
whole man, — to the Divinity. For this purpose, while its 
moral, and penitential, discipline imposes restraints upon the 
will t its mysterious doctrines impose equal restraints upon the 
understanding; — requiring, as in the case of the will, the tri- 
bute of entire obedience to the authority of the Almighty. It 
is to these motives we should refer those severe threats, and 
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injunctions, of our Redeemer, which, in the former part of this 

illustration, I cited, — ordaining belief,— the belief of religion, 

just as his wisdom taught it, under the dreadful penalty of 
eternal reprobation. The consequence is, I think, evident, that, 
as in society, civil liberty consists in submission to the laws of 
the state ; so religious liberty consists in humble, but wise, 
obedience to the injunctions of religion; and in the firm belief 
of all her sacred doctrines. 

Here, then, let wisdom, if it can, while impressed with these 
maxims, reconcile with them the wide, the immense, the bound- 
less, liberty, which Protestantism confers upon its proselytes, — 
upon the vicious, as well as the virtuous ; upon the ignorant, as 
well as the learned ; upon the foolish, as well as the wise, — the 
liberty “ to believe , and profess , just what each one pleases” 
The mere statement of such liberty is a demonstration of its 
absurdity. It is as absurd in religion, as the liberty of doing 
what each one pleases, is preposterous in reason. Just as the 
latter liberty would subvert society, — would be a volcano, dis- 
gorging storms, and ravages, and destruction ; — so would the 
former destroy religion ; and become the parent of errors, and 
heresy, and impiety. 

In reality, if, — setting aside all the arguments, which, 
hitherto, I have adduced to prove the inconsistency, and impro- 
priety, of the Protestant liberty of belief, — if I had no other 
arguments to induce me to condemn it, but the mischiefs, which 
it has produced, these alone would suffice to induce my reason 
to reprobate it. — It will not be denied, that, whilst it is calcu- 
lated to generate, it has actually generated all the forms of 
error, which credulity, at every period, has believed ; and all 
the forms of heresy, which superstition has ever worshipped. 

It was this privilege, that, at the era of the Reformation, — even 
before the death of the great Reformer, — produced a countless 
multitude of systems of religion ; — was the parent of Lutheran- 
ism, Calvinism, Anabaptism, Socinianism, — rendering each of 
these great institutes a hundred-headed monster, and the parent 
of a thousand mischiefs. It is still this privilege, which, in our 
own times, is the source of nearly all the errors, which wisdom 
laments ; and religion weeps. The fanaticism of the Method- 
ist; the stupidity of the Jumper; the canting nonsense of the 
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various tabernacles, and societies, which crowd this island, all 
repose upon it. So indeed, I have proved elsewhere, do the 
profaneness of the deist ; and the impiety of the atheist, 
These, — with the long, dark, catalogue of evils, resulting from 
them, — seditious, wars, persecutions, enmities, injustice, in every 
form, — have their origin, and motive, in the adoption, and 
veneration, of this privilege. So that, calculating the evils 
only, which it has produced; and combining these with my 
notions of the wisdom of the great Author of the Christian insti- 
tute, — I feel an invincible repugnance to believe, that be could 
possibly have bequeathed to mankind, as the guide of their 
belief, a prerogative so dangerous; so liable to abuse; and so 
pregnant with disorder. 

Hence, I close the illustration with this counsel to the Pro-* 
testant ; — to consider seriously the nature, and tendency, of his 
own principles ; and the nature, and tendency, of religion ; and 
to compare, and combine, both together ; — compare together the 
independence of the former, with the strictness of the latter; the 
pride of liberty with the docility of faith. I exhort him to 
contemplate coolly the effects, which his principles are calculated 
to produce ; and which they have produced, so often. With 
the feelings, which these reflections will impress upon his mind, 
I again exhort him to interrogate his reason, whether it can 
wisely believe, that such principles are divine. Interrogating 
his reason, it would tell him, that principles so bold and 
licentious, and which gravitate so strongly to abuse, can hardly 
be the principles, which the humble, the wise, and the beneficent. 
Redeemer of mankind, would establish among bis followers, as 
the leading maxims of their salvation. Interrogating his reason, 
it would tell him, that, as truth, and unity, and order, are the 
ends of religion, so should the means of attaining, and sup- 
porting, these ends correspond to their necessity. Interrogating 
his reason, it would tell him, that the Being, who has esta- 
blished authority, as the safeguard of states ; and the harmoniser, 
and basis, of civil society ; — who has commanded, that subjects 
shall pay obedience to princes, and submit to human laws ; — 
who, under the Jewish dispensation, ordained, that its members 
should “ do what the chair of Moses ordered,” (Matt, xxiii. 2.) 
would not, under the most perfect, and severe, of all institu- 
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tions, — an institution, in which the salvation of man is united 
with the belief, and integrity, of truth ; and with the humility 
of subordination, — would riot have deputed, and sanctioned to 
him, the proud, and dangerous, liberty of “ believing , and pro - 
fessing, what he pleases” If so, then is the wisdom of God 
less wise in the formation of religion, than in the regulations of 
civil governments ; and he has done less for the peace of the 
church, than he has done for the tranquillity of states. — Thus, 
interrogating his reason ; and comparing circumstances, and 
objects, by the rules of analogy, and the dictates of good sense, 
he will conclude, that, since the liberty of Protestantism is 
neither analogous in its nature to the nature of religion ; nor, in 
in its bearings, calculated to maintain the unity of truth, nor 
the harmony of subordination, — therefore , must authority,— that 
authority, which Protestantism has discarded, and which Ca- 
tholicity alone reveres, be the guide, and the guardian ; the 
rule, and the arbiter, of the faith, and piety, of the believer ; 
and the support, and buttress, of religion. This conclusion 
adopted, I need not say, that this other conclusion is evident, — 
therefore , are submission to the injunctions of the Catholic 
church ; and the belief of her doctrines, the means, and the 
medium, of salvation. 



NOTE. 

It was my design to have continued the series of the Illustra- 
tions, — attaching them to each succeeding Sermon, in the same 
manner that I have appended them to the two preceding ones. 
The plan, however, was deemed much too extensive; and as 
placing, by its extent, the purchase of the work beyond the 
reach of any but the rich. It was in deference to this opinion, 
and for these reasons, that I was induced to give up the con- 
tinuation of the Illustrations. In their room, I have given a 
greater length to the following Sermons ; — a length, indeed, 
which will seem to fit them better for the closet, than for the 
Pulpit. 
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SERMON III. 

ON THE HOLINESS OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 



My little children , let us love , not in words , nor in tongue ; but 9 in deed , 
and in truth . — 1 St. John iii. 8. 



Did love consist in the professions of love ; or benevolence in 
the expressions of philanthropy, then would the virtues of love, 
and benevolence, be extremely common; — common almost as 
they were, during the most fervent periods of the Christian 
institute. The multitudes, who love thus, are countless. They 
crowd all the paths, and avenues, of society. 

But, very different from these are the features of genuine 
love, and real benevolence ; and very different, of course, from 
the above, are the characters of the men, whom genuine love, 
and real benevolence, inspire. The love, and benevolence, 
which Jesus brought down from heaven; and which are the 
models of the love, and benevolence, with which men should 
mutually regard, and assist, each other, do not consist in pro- 
fessions, and expressions. These, while they, in general, cost 
nothing, very frequently conceal a very uncharitable dispo- 
sition; and are the proofs, sometimes, of the absence of the 
virtues, which they affect to revere. The love, and bene- 
volence, which, alone, are genuine, — which are pleasing to 
God, and beneficial to man, are those, which “ love in deed , 
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and in truth ; 99 — that is, as the apostle illustrates these words, 
— which, seeing a brother in distress, open to him the bowels of 
compassion, and relieve him; — which even, in imitation of the 
charity of our beneficent Redeemer, are willing to sacrifice life 
itself for the happiness “ of the brethren 99 

And, my brethren, what is here inculcated by St. John, 
respecting the nature of love, and benevolence, might, just in 
like manner, be inculcated, respecting the nature of every other 
pious disposition ; — or, to speak more correctly, — the same kind 
of distinction, which St. John makes between real, and ficti- 
tious, love, might be accurately applied to the ascertainment of 
every other virtue, which tends to our sanctification. Every 
virtue, like love, must be animated, and active ; — not confining 
itself to the coldness of professions ; but, displaying itself in the 
generosity of exertions. The essence of virtue is action. And 
since Christian virtue, above all, consists in the imitation of the 
most perfect model ; — since it aspires to the attainment of an 
immortal recompense, — therefore, must its action be vigorous, 
and energetic. “ By their fruits ” says Christ Jesus, — speak- 
ing of his followers, — “ by their fruits , you shall know them 99 
These, no doubt, best reflect back his saered life ; are the best 
proofs of virtue ; and the sole claim to great rewards. 

But if, adopting these notions of virtue, we cast a look 
around us, in order to discover, how well, or where, they are 
realised on the theatre of life, alas ! how melancholy a scene 
presents itself to the imagination ; and how forcibly calculated 
to prove, that, if, indeed, there be many, who love virtue, " in 
words , and in tongue there are few, who love it, “ in deed , 
and in truth 99 The great herd of society are, manifestly, the 
victims of passion; of self-love; and ignorance: and under the 
influences of these evils, they neither rightly appreciate the 
nature of virtue; nor, of course, rightly cultivate its obligations. 
Under the control of passion , you find, that multitudes call any 
thing virtue, that is not absolutely vice ; and, that often, even 
to vice itself, they give the same insulted appellation, — pro- 
vided it be united to a few good, and amiable, qualifications. 
Under the guidance of self-love , you remark, that many, who 
profess, and who, indeed, do possess an esteem for piety, re- 
duce its practice to a system of tepidity, that is not painful even 
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to the softness of their sensuality. Under the direction of 
ignorance, yon trace the formidable hosts of fanaticism, and 
error. To these, — so thick are their ranks, — this island would 
seem peculiarly congenial. Among these, — although you hear 
men for ever vociferating the language of religion ; — although 
even, to judge from their professions, the ardor for religion 
would appear to have superseded, almost, every other sen- 
timent, yet, do you find little of real piety, but the name, — the 
cant, and phraseology of religion, without the substance. 
They love virtue, “ in words , and in tongue; not in deed and 
in truth . 

Not, my brethren, that I mean to insinuate, that virtue no 
longer subsists in the walks of life; or that the spirit of sanctity 
is extinguished in the breasts of the professors of Christianity. 
No; thanks to the good Shepherd, whose vigilance is fixed 
always upon his fold, — these, notwithstanding all the power 
of passion, of self-love, and of ignorance, — these still sub* 
sist ; they still adorn the lives of an immense portion of the 
Christian world ; and, united to purity of belief, point out to the 
impartial mind that divine establishment, which was reared by 
the hands of our great Redeemer, — distinguishing it clearly 
from all those spurious institutions, which passion, and heresy, 
have erected. This latter circumstance, fortunately, is one of 
those important truths, which not even the boldness of heresy 
has ventured to contest. There are few, either among the 
ancient) or the modern, heresies, which do not allow, that, as 
the church of Christ was destined to subsist through the lapse 
of time ; and to subsist, recommended by those characteristics) 
which distinguish it from the fabrics of error *so it always has 
subsisted ; mid always will subsist, recommended by its Holi- 
ness; — for, holiness, amid its various features, — they own it, — 
has been appointed by the Eternal Wisdom to be one of the' 
most conspicuous attestations of its divinity. 

Virtue, therefore, exists still, “ in deed, and in truth ;” and 
amid the multifarious religious institutions, which crowd so* 
ciety, there exists still One, which is distinguished ; and may be 
discovered,- by the peculiarity of its Holiness . — Here, then, — 
just as in the case of the Church’s Unity , — the question recurs, 
to inquire, and to ascertain with accuracy, which is that pecu* 
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liarly favoured institution ; and what are the methods, by 
which its happy peculiarity may be discovered ? — My brethren, 
these are important questions. The multitude of institutions, 
which assert, that they are, each of them, thus favoured, — or 
which lay claim to this happy peculiarity, is numberless. In 
reality, every institution, which calls itself “ a Churchy 9 lays 
claim, — and must lay claim, to it. It is, therefore, in order to 
discuss these claims, that, to-day, we are met together. We 
are met together, in order to contemplate the features of Holi- 
ness, as they stand forward in the Catholic, and in the Re- 
formed, establishments to compare them together ; and from 
the contemplation, and comparison, to deduce the interesting 
conclusion, which is divine, which human ; — which the Church 
of Jesus Christ ; which, the edifice of human policy. To do 
this, I shall pursue the same process, which I adopted in my 
last discourse. I shall lay down, what is generally allowed to 
constitute the characteristic, which I am discussing; and then 
apply it alternately to the Catholic, and to the Reformed 
societies. The method is simple, and obvious ; — calculated to 
ascertain the beam of truth ; and, in its result, to inspire piety 
with secure conviction. 

I will, then, first, investigate the claims, which the Catholic 
church presents to the characteristic of Holiness. In my next 
discourse, I will examine those of Protestantism. And here, 
my brethren, let not prejudice suspect, — still more, let it not 
conclude, — that, because a Catholic minister discusses the 
claims of Catholicity, — therefore, partiality will guide his judg- 
ment, or prepossession direct his conclusions. Dear to me, as 
is the Church, which 1 revere, yet is not the affection, which I 
bear it, founded, I flatter myself, upon partiality ; — nor will 
partiality, if I know myself, induce me to suggest one maxim ; 
to assert one fact ; to draw one inference ; which have not the 
sanctions of truth for their authority. Indeed, whether 1 dis- 
cuss the claims of Catholicity, or those of Protestantism, it is 
my intention to appeal to no maxims, but such as are generally 
admitted; to state no facts, but such as are well authenticated; 
to draw no inference, but such as is the obvious result of 
admitted maxims, and of authenticated facts. So that were it 
even true, that I am partial to my own religion, — yet, would 
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not my partiality, thus regulated and restricted, be unfaithful 
and unjust. A Catholic, in this country, and in these times, 
can have no motive to render him partial to Catholicity, but the 
evidences of its truth, and its divine character. 

I. I have already remarked, that, as the perpetual stability 
of the true Church is admitted by the generality of the reformed 
societies, so they, also, admit, as its essential appendage, the 
perpetual permanency of its Holiness . The acknowledgment of 
the former position involves, naturally, the admission of the 
latter. — However, since it may happen, that some of the 
members of these societies may not allow, what the societies 
themselves have sanctioned, I will, in few words, place before 
your reason, one or two of the many proofs, which evince, that 
Holiness is, — and was always, — destined to be one of the dis- 
tinguishing features of the Church of Jesus Christ. 

Whoever merely reflects on the character of the Being, by 
whose hands the fabric of the Church was reared, and on the 
motives, which prompted him to rear it, — will, at once, feel, 
that Holiness, above every other feature, should mark its excel- 
lence, and point out its divinity. The Being, who reared the 
Church, is holiness itself ; — and holiness, united with every 
other attribute, which constitutes perfection. The motive, 
which induced him to rear it, was the establishment of holiness 
among mankind. Hence, in the prophecies, which foretel the 
institution of the Church; — in the figures, which describe its 
properties; — in the promises, which confirm its greatness, — it 
is depicted, while beautiful in every thing, — beautiful most, in 
the loveliness of its holiness. “ God will create,” say the pro- 
phets, “ new heavens, and a new earth , which he will sanctify 
with his own spirit ; and brighten by the light of his countenance . 
Virtue shall be the basis of his throne ; and holiness shall follow 
in his footsteps. His reign shall be the price of his blood ; and 
of this reign there shall be no end” — The apostles, like the pro- 
phets, with peculiar grace of imagery, describe the Church’s 
holiness. “ Christ,” says St. Paul, “ loved the Church; and 
delivered himself for it, in order to sanctify it; — in order , that 
he might present it to himself, glorious ; not having any spot, or 
wrinkle, or any such thing .” And, St. Peter, speaking of its 

Q 
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members, calls them “ a chosen generation ; a holy nation; a 
purchased people ” 

Neither, — as you may have collected from the passages 
above, was this feature of holiness in the church of Christ 
designed to be only transient ; — designed to be conspicuous, 
only while the apostles erected the sacred edifice ; or while the 
martyrs cemented its foundations with their blood. It was 
destined to be perpetual, and immortal, like the Church itself. 
44 My spirit” says its divine founder to the apostles — 44 my 
spirit , which is essentially a spirit of holiness, — shall remain 
with you , all days , to the end of the world” Not the efforts of 
human malice ; not the storms of vice ; — no ; “ not the gates of 
hell itsety,” he emphatically assured them, “ shall ever prevail 
against the church” Formed for the sanctification of mankind 
till the end of time, it must, consequently, till the end of time, 
continue, always, holy the parent, and the nurse, of the holi- 
ness of its children. It is, indeed, for this reason, that, — not 
alluding to any determinate period ; but, referring to every 
period, — Christ Jesus has ordained, under the most awful com- 
minations, that men shall, always, submit to its authority. 44 If 
any one ” he says, “ will not hear the church 9 let him be as the 
heathen , or the publican — an injunction this, which, if the 
Church were not destined to be always holy , would be both 
improper, and profane. For, in that case, so far from saying, 
44 let him be reputed , as a heathen ; and condemned , as a publi- 
can , who refuses to obey the church ;” — he should have said, 
“ let these crimes , and this disgrace , be HIS, who respects its 
authority , and obeys its orders” If the church be not holy, 
then it is wrong to obey it. However, all this, as I have 
remarked, is admitted. The true church, even the adversaries 
of the Catholic church allow it, has been always ; and still is, 
holy: and hence, do all, in every age, repeat;. — and, in each 
succeeding age , will continue to repeat, — those words of the 
Apostle’s Creed, — “ I believe in the HOLY catholic church” 

II. But, what, — it is here the place to inquire, — what are 
the objects, or the circumstances, which constitute the character- 
istic of the holiness of the church? Fortunately, the answer to 
this question is easy. The points, which make up the character- 
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istic, are obvious, — so obvious, as to be universally agreed 
upon. Their selection, indeed, could hardly be the matter of 
discussion. They are, the means, and the mode, of the establish- 
ment of the church ; — the nature of its doctrines; — the tendency 
of its practices ; and the character of its members . These are, 
certainly, the plainest criterions, that reason can suggest, either 
to ascertain the divinity of any institution, or to appreciate its 
claims to the public veneration. 

That the establishment of the true Church should be dis- 
tinguished by traits of holiness, is a proposition, of itself, evi- 
dent, and incontestable. It would be absurd to imagine, that 
the God of Holiness, introducing the law of holiness , for the 
salvation of his creatures, would employ means for its propa- 
gation, that were not holy ; or agents, for its promulgation, that 
were not estimable for their piety. In the establishment of a 
system of holiness, it is manifest, that every thing should be 
holy, — the means; the men; the plan; the execution; the 
effects ; — particularly, too, if it come, — as here we suppose, it 
does, — to supersede every other institution ; and to render null 
every other form of worship. In this case, it should be ushered 
into notice, hung round with such attestations of its divinity, and 
superior excellence, that not only wisdom, but simplicity itself, 
could not mistake them. 

And are, then, such the features of holiness , that marked the 
establishment of the Catholic* church ? My brethren, we know 
of no other establishment of the Catholic church, than that, 
which, under the authority of our Great Legislator, was con- 
ducted by the apostles. Theirs were the hands, that laid its 
foundations ; — theirs the industry, that raised its super- 
structure. The voice of history ; the attestations of writers ; — 
above all, the uninterrupted succession of our pastors , prove 
this. These form a chain, which, reaching through the lapse of 
ages, up to the introduction of Christianity, presents no other 
founders of our Church, but the immediate envoys of Jesus 
Christ. Indeed, even the silence of our adversaries evinces 
this : — for, interested as they are to discover, and point out, any 
other authors of our establishment, — neither their learning, their 
ingenuity, nor their malevolence, have, with the slightest sem- 
blance of probability, been able to effect it. 
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What, therefore, the features were, which distinguished 4he 
establishment of our religion, it would be here superfluous to 
describe. You all know the history of the lives of the apostles, 
and their associates, in the sacred ministry ; — their piety, their 
innocence, their mortification, and their sufferings. You know 
the methods, by which they propagated the law of truth ; the 
arguments, by which they recommended it to the public 
veneration ; and the fruits, which grew from its adoption. 
Every thing corresponded to the holiness of its author ; and to 
the holiness of the object, which it was destined to promote. 
The establishment , then, of the Catholic church is holy . 

But, it is true, that, although the annals of time present no 
other period of the establishment of the Catholic church, but 
the era of the apostles, yet, does the hostility of some of our 
dissenting brethren contest it ; and without one proof to support 
the absurdity, boldly affect to distinguish between the establish* 
ment of Christianity, and that of Catholicity. As if,— did such 
distinction exist ; and the establishment of Catholicity were 
subsequent to that of Christianity, — such distinction could not 
be proved ; and the introduction of Catholicity, like that of 
Arianism, or Protestantism, be clearly pointed out. The men, 
who make this distinction, are of that class of unwise logicians, 
who prefer the darkest negative arguments to the clearest 
positive proofs. 

Passing over, then, the first establishment of Catholicity, as 
it was conducted by the first apostles, let me invite you to 
contemplate, a few moments, its establishment, as, on subse- 
quent occasions, it has been conducted by the successors of 
those holy men, — on the occasions, that is, of the conversion of 
pagan nations. If, on the occasion of the conversion of any 
pagan nation to the doctrines of Catholicity, you consult the 
methods, by which the holy work was carried on, you will trace 
in them always the same features of holiness, which character- 
ised the conduct, and the successes, of the first apostles. On 
every occasion, you will remark men r — ecclesiastics, — lawfully 
deputed ; presenting, in the purity of their lives, the model of 
the virtues, which they were labouring to establish ;—rmeans f 
congenial to the characters of the men; and to the spirit of 
religion,— fervour, united to mortification ; and zeal, recom* 
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mended by humility ; — effects, such as should naturally result 
from the agency of such means, directed under the agency of 
such ■ men, every virtue flourishing, where every vice had 
grown before. 

But, since these are general assertions, which may not con- 
vince the enemies of our religion, let me exhibit to you the 
portrait,— ^-or an etching rather, — of one of these occasions of 
the establishment of Catholicity in a pagan nation. I will 
exhibit to you, — as the most interesting to you, and to me, — 
the etching of its establishment in this nation ; — and, that par- 
tiality may not appear to guide my pencil, I will exhibit it, as 
it has bpen given by the hands of our Protestant countrymen. 
As given even by them, it affords a striking proof of what, I 
have asserted, is the fact, — that the establishment of Catho- 
licity has been always stamped with the proofs of holiness. 

Above twelve hundred years ago, and above nine hundred 
years before the introduction of Protestantism, Augustine, with' 
his companions, brought the light of faith into this island. 
They derived their commission from the great, and only 
acknowledged source of spiritual authority : — and in their 
faith, and communion, they were united with every orthodox 
community of the Christian universe. Their faith, my brethren, 
was the same, which you, and I, adore, at present.* In their 
private, and public, characters, they were men, eminent for 
their virtues ; practising, not only the precepts, but the 
counsels, of the gospel ; despising all earthly satisfactions ; and 
attentive only to their own salvation, and to that of the public. 
Their employments, when not engaged in the active occu- 
pations of their ministry, were prayer, watching, penance, and 

* u What” says Dr. Humphreys, “ did Gregory, and Augustine , bring 
into England ? Purgatory ; the offering of the wholesome sacrifice ; and 
prayers for the dead ; relics; t ran substantiation, fyc. . . . Popery, and the rest 
of the confused heap of Popish superstitions. These things Augustine, a 
great monk, taught by Gregory, a monk, imported into England” — Jesuitism, 
p. 2. 

44 Augustine,” says Bishop Bale, M was sent to season the English Saxons 
with the Popish faith ” — Cent. 1. 

See, also. Dr. Fulk, Confutation of Purgatory; Harrison, Description 
of Britain; Willet, Tetrastylon Papismi; the Centuriators passim; 
and nearly the whole of our historians. 
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mortification.* As for their conduct in the sacred ministry, it 
was such as became apostles, — men, deputed by the command 
of heaven to convey the blessings of the gospel to pagan nations. 
They preached, and acted, as did, once, the first envoys of 
Jesus Christ. Fired with the love of God, and animated with 
charity to their fellow-men, they joined the ardor of zeal to the 
tenderness of benevolence. They gained proselytes ; and 
attracted followers, — not by exciting commotions ; — not by the 
disingenuous arts of misrepresentation, and invective ; — they 
gained proselytes ; but, it was by the eloquence of truth ; 
assisted by the eloquence of meekness, humility, and piety; — 
verifying, in the whole series of their conduct, that pleasing 
sentence of the prophet, “ How beautiful on the hills are the 
footsteps of those , who bring glad tidings” 

Neither were the exertions of their charity unattended by 
the approbation of heaven. Not only do contemporary his- 
torians attest, but several Protestant writers also allow, that 
God rewarded them with the gift of miracles. Even the fierce 
enemy of every thing, that is Catholic, — the martyrologist Fox, 
admits this fact, — a fact, which confirms, both the holiness of 
the lives of these apostles ; the lawfulness of their mission 
and, by a most logical inference, the truth of the holy religion,' 
which they were labouring to establish. u The king,” says 
Fox, cc considered the honest conversation of their lives ; and 
was moved with the MIRACLES, vrrought , through God's 
hand, by them ” (Acts and Mon. Col. 2,)f % 

* Xi Having obtained says the Venerable Bede, “ a residence, they began 
to imitate the mode of life, that was followed by the early Christians. They 
devoted themselves to prayer , to watching , fasting, and preaching . Despising 
all worldly things , they received only what was necessary for their subsistence . 
They acted up to the rule , which they preached, disposed always to endure any 
hardships , or to sacrifice even their lives, in the defence of the true religion . 
Such was the innocence of their conduct, and the sweetness of their heavenly 
doctrine, that many believed, and were baptised ." See also Fox, Hollin- 
shed, &c. 

+ Collier, after noticing the difficulties, which Augustine, and his com- 
panions, had to encounter, adds — “ Notwithstanding these seeming im+ 
possibilities, they were blessed with surprising success. The sanctity of their 
lives, and the force of their miracles, broke through the difficulty of the 
enterprise," Pref. to Eccl. Hist. 
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Under the influence of the sanction of such authority, united 
to the influence of the methods, by which these holy men pro- 
pagated the maxims of religion, it is easy to imagine, what 
would be the fruits, and effects, which resulted from them. 
The fruits and effects were striking, — such precisely, as that 
zeal is calculated to produce, which is blessed by the appro- 
bation of heaven. A people, hitherto rude, savage, barbarous* 
and immoral, was changed into a nation, mild, benevolent, 
humane, and holy. “Every thing,” says Collier, “brightened, 
as if nature had been melted down , and recoined ” 

And, my brethren, should curiosity investigate the circum- 
stance, — similar to the above portrait of the establishment of 
Catholicity in this country, it will find the portrait of its 
establishment in every other nation, at every period, from its 
first introduction down to the present age ; — for, at every 
period, down even to the present, there have been, and still 
are, men, who, animated by the sublime impulses of charity, 
have devoted, and still devote, their industry, and their lives, 
to carry the light of Catholicity into the shades of infidelity. 
On all these occasions, there have been repeated, and are 
renewed, those scenes of holiness, which were exhibited in the 
conversion of this island. It was so during the more early 
ages, in the conversion of France, Germany, &c. : — so, during 
the more recent ages, in the propagation of our religion in 
Japan, America, &c. : — so, during our own days, in the 
Catholic missions of China, the Levant, &c.* Holiness has 
ever, and every where, marked the propagation of Catholicity. 

III. The second feature, which I have noticed, as consti- 
tuting a part of the characteristic of the holiness of the true 
church, are its doctrines . This proposition is evident as that, 
which I have been endeavouring to establish. The doctrines 
of the true church are divine; consequently they are holy. 
They are holy ; and designed to be the principles of holiness 
among mankind. Indeed, no absurdity could be more palpable, 
than that, which should imagine, that what infinite perfection 
had revealed, — and revealed for our sanctification, — should 
not be essentially holy, 

* See Lettre9 Edifiantes. 
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It is, therefore, evident, that the doctrines of the true 
Church are holy. But, — here is the question, — are the doc- 
trines of the Catholic church of this description? My brethren, 
let us, again, — conducted by the light of wisdom, and im- 
partiality, — make the important investigation. 

The code of doctrines, which the Catholic church professes 
and reveres, includes the moral precepts of the law of nature ; 
the moral precepts, and evangelical counsels, of Jesus Christ; 
and the mysterious truths, which this Great Legislator has 
communicated to his followers. These, indeed, are the objects, 
which constitute the code, that every Christian society professes 
to respect. And, does the Catholic, then, revere, and practise, 
the moral precepts of the law of nature? Yes; and I could 
appeal for the truth of this even to the attestations of the 
greatest enemies of our religion ; — to men, who do it justice 
with regret; and who censure it, whenever the slightest cir- 
cumstance presents to their prejudices the smallest room for 
disapprobation. The class of writers, to whom fashion — not 
wisdom, — has given the title of u philosophers and who were 
perfectly acquainted with the maxims of Catholicity,— unani- 
mously allow, that in regard, at least, to its moral precepts, it is 
wise, pure, and reasonable ; — and wiser, purer, and more 
reasonable far, than aught, which the sages of antiquity, in 
their portraits of virtue, have described ; or in their dreams of 
piety, imagined. In reality, the thing is so incontestable, that 
I feel a repugnance to make the useless demonstration. It is 
almost an insult to virtue, to prove that virtue is not immoral. 
—■Let wisdom, then, interrogate our code of morals, as it is 
opposed, in the first place, to the influences of vice . It will 
find, that there is no disorder, which it does not condemn ; no 
crime, which it does not punish ; no excess, which it does not 
censure; no passion, which it does not labour to restrain.— 
Let it consult our maxims, in respect to virtue . It will dis- 
cover, equally, that there is no excellence, which they do not 
inculcate ; no perfection, which they do not encourage. They 
command love for God ; and charity for men : — they command 
justice, candour, purity, and temperance. In affluence, they 
ordain moderation; and in poverty, patience: they regulate 
affection ; purify friendship ; and inspire benevolence, even to 
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otir greatest enemies. — Let it as k, what are the motives, that 
our religion dictates, as encburagements to observe the law of 
nature ? As encouragements to its observance 9 she holds out* 
— it will discover, every motive, that can stimulate ardor ; 
every recompense, that can animate piety ,— the friendship of 
the Divinity; and the effusions of his blessings, both in this 
life, and in the life to come. To encourage virtue, she attaches 
merit, not merely to great exertions, and to important actions> 
—effects, which are not proportioned to the Situations of man* 
kind in general, and which seldom happen ; — but to the meanest 
sacrifice, and to the most trifling disposition of the will. The 
widow’s mite is, in her estimation, valuable as the largest 
effusions of opulence. To induce us to act with piety, our 
religion, in every transaction, places us under the eye of the 
Divinity ; bids us look up to him ; and by his will, conduct, 
and regulate, not only the series of our actions, but the very 
movements of our hearts. — In short, whoever will ascertain the 
moral principles, which the Catholic professes, will find, that, 
whilst he professes every injunction of the law of nature, he 
superadds to his professions every motive, which can bring 
them into action, or give energy to virtue ; — every thing, that 
is calculated to form the good man ; the good subject ; the good 
citizen ; the good friend ; and the good parents — Should there 
be any, who call these truths in question, 1 will only say, 
that, either they are the stupidly ignorant, who know nothing 
of our religion; or the inveterately prejudiced, who shut their 
eyes to the light of evidence. In fact, there is not a single 
moral precept of the law of nature, which the most rigid Pro- 
testant respects, that the Catholic does not respect equally. 

To the precepts of the law of nature, the wisdom of our 
divine Legislator has appended, — not as obligations, but as 
improvements on its obligations ; — not as circumstances essen- 
tial to salvation, but as means, which facilitate salvation, — he 
has appended certain acts of piety, which divines, in order to 
distinguish them from the precepts of the laws of nature, and 
of the gospel, usually denominate “ Evangelical Counsels .” — 
“ If thou desire,” says Christ, “ to he perfect, go, sell all thou 
hast ; and give it to the poor . (Matt, xix.) — If any man wilt 
come after me, let him deny himself (Matt, xvi.) — It is good 
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for a man” says St. Paul; “ not to touch a woman . . . He , 
who gives his virgin in marriage , does well ; hut , he who gives 
her not, does better ” (1 Cor. vii.) — The import of these pas- 
sages is plain. They evidently imply, — that the voluntary 
renunciation of riches, in order to relieve distress ; — the vo- 
luntary renunciation of our own wills, in order to imitate the 
obedience of Christ Jesus to the will of his eternal Father ; — 
the voluntary renunciation of carnal pleasures, in order the more 
assiduously to attend to the things , which belong to God , — are 
actions, which, because they are heroic, — because they are 
sacrifices of the feelings, and interests, which are the dearest to 
human self-love, — are, therefore, the principles of virtue; and 
the expressions of virtue, which are pleasing to the God of all 
perfection. The wonder only is,-^-so simple is the signification 
of the above texts, — how any can misconceive them: # — and 
the equally great wonder is, how any individual, who, revering 
the Sacred Scriptures, reveres, also, the recommendations of 
his Redeemer, — can possibly blame the men, who have the for- 
titude to observe his counsels. — However, be this as it may, the 
Catholic church, conceiving, that it is proper, and wise, to 
practise what Jesus, or the gospel, recommended,— conceives, 
therefore, that it is proper, also, and wise, to superadd to the 
observance of the gospel-precepts, the observance of the gospel- 
counsels. — Accordingly, these counsels are reverenced by the 
whole body of the Catholic church, although, indeed, they are 
practised only by a certain portion of its members. They con- 
stitute the rule, — or the basis of the rule,— of all its religious 
Orders . These, all, observe them ; — and even the better to 
ensure their observance, they again superadd to their severity* 
a great variety of severe provisions, and painful regulations ; — 
but, provisions, and regulations, which are calculated, if virtue 

* It is a fact, that a multitude of the Scotch reprobate the form, and 
use, of the Lord's prayer. “ It is common ” says the author of the 
extracts of Scotch Eloquence, “ to hear the people say , as the best apology 
for condemning it , that Christ was young, when he composed it” But, 
query ? Profane as is this apology, is it not full as good, as the argu- 
ments of the generality of Protestants, who, affecting to venerate the 
recommendations of Jesus Christ, condemn the evangelical counsels? — 
If men will condemn, what Christ recommends, why not, as an apology, 
say, that “ he was young, when he made such recommendations ! ” 
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consist in the subjugation of the passions and of self-will, ta 
render the men, who obey them, holy, innocent, and sanctified.; 

It is not here the place, — since, here, I am only pointing oat 
the principles of holiness, — to show you how* well, and how 
widely, the above counsels are observed, throughout nearly the 
whole extent of the Catholic church. Until that great convul- 
sion, — the French Revolution, — whose chief fury was directed 
against our divine establishment, — they were, in every Catholic 
country, observed by a countless multitude of its members^ 
Until then, almost every town, in every Catholic country, pre-* 
sented one or more of those retreats, where virtue flourished^ 
that would have excited admiration in the fairest ages of the 
Christian institute. There , lived the martyrs of charity, wbosq 
health, and strength, and time, were devoted to the assistance 
of the sick, and to the consolation of distress. There , sub* 
sisted the apostolic missionary, who, prodigal of life, was pre* 
paring to meet pestilence, or slavery, or death, for the salvation 
of his fellow-men. There ,' wept the humble penitent, and the 

pensive solitary, who, forgotten by this world, and forgetting it, 
employed all their industry, in fitting themselves for a better. 
There 9 sighed the spotless vestal, and the tender virgin, who 
with robes, pure as those, with which they had been clothed at 
the baptismal font — and with hearts, pure as their robes, were 
incessantly engaged in preparing themselves for the banquet of 
the Lamb. — The number of these establishments, I have in-> 
sinuated, is now lessened; — indeed, it is very greatly lessened^ 
However, although lessened, yet they are no t ally by any 
means, abolished. There still exists, in various places, a mul- 
titude of these schools of severe morality,— of severe morality, 
reduced to the severest practice ; — schools, in which, amid the 
general peal of passion, that stuns society, little else is taught 
but penance ; — and which, amid the general wreck of vice, are 
the standing, striking, monuments of heroic virtue. 

And might I not, even in the lives of the secular clergy of 
the Catholic church, present another proof of its veneration for 
strict morality, and of its respect for the recommendations of 
the gospel? The whole body of its secular clergy, in every 
corner of the Universe, although, from the nature of their situ-: 
ations, and employments, they do not cultivate that poverty. 
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Mr.ftraetise that obedience, which Christ Jesus inculcates, as 
the source of great perfection, yet do they, every where, cul- 
tivate the .divine virtue of chastity; and forego the sensual 
gratifications of the state of matrimony. The celibacy of our 
olergy is, certainly, a prominent feature in the holiness of the 
Catholic religion, — honourable to the institute; beneficial to 
the public; respectful to our mysteries; and a principle of 
sanctification to the individual, who professes it. I could 
easily produce attestations from a multitude of our Protestant 
adversaries, to confirm tbis : — for, multitudes of our adver- 
saries, though they have not had the fortitude to imitate our 
eelihaey, have had the candour to admire its heroism, and to 
praise its wisdom.* 

But, I will proceed to the discussion of the other part of the 
doctrines of the Catholic church, — its mysterious code . It is the 
mysterious code of the Catholic church, that, much more even 
than its moral tenets, is the object of the incessant censure of 
the Protestant ; and the butt of his most pointed ridicule* 
Against it, fanaticism, armed with bigotry ; and illiberality, 
fortified by ignorance, have teemed out every species of insult, 
that the ingenuity of hostility could devise. However, it is 
with the Protestant insults of our mysterious creed ; and with 
the Protestant representation of its bearings, as it is with nearly 
the whole series of Protestant conduct, in treating of our re- 
ligion;— they are groundless, and unjust. — They have igno- 
rance, or error, for their principle; — misrepresentation for their 
proof invective for their confirmation. And it is a truth, 

. * “ The reason of single life for the clergy ,” says Mr. Thorndyke, u is 
firmly grounded by the fathers, and canons, of the church, upon the pre- 
cepts of St. Paul, forbidding man and wife to part, unless for a time, to 
attend to prayer. For, priests, and deacons, being continually to attend, 
upon occasions of celebratiug the Eucharist, which ought continually to 
be frequented, if others be to abstain from the use of marriage, for a 
time, then tk/y always,” Letters at the end of Just Weights, and Mea- 
sures. 

“ Marriage/’ be says elsewhere, “ stands with Christianity ; yet single 
life is a safer way to perfection.” Just Weights, and Measures. 

It i$ well known how forcibly the great, and good, Dr. Butler, Bishop 
of Durham, used to express his disapprobation of marriage for the 
clergy. 
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which, in Ibis temple of charity, I. mention with reluctance 5-* 
$och is die case with the best defenders of the cause of Pro- 
testantism, when either they combat our doctrines; or pretend 
to represent them. On these occasions, the man, who, perhaps, 
in every other transaction is temperate, becomes violent and 
he, who in bis other writings is candid, becomes insincere. * It 
was thus, formerly, with the Stillingfleets, the Burnets, the 
Tillotsons; — it was thus, lately, with the Seekers, the Por- 
teuses, the Hurds; — and it is thus, now, with the Barringtons, 
the Rennels, the Ghurtons, 8tc.* Generous, perhaps, by 'dispo- 
sition; and liberal , by habit, these men,— and the host of our 
adversaries resembles them, — are, when they combat Catho* 
licity, ungenerous, and illiberal. The circumstance, it is true, 
may be, eventually, injurious to us, and useful to the cause of 
Protestantism. I believe, that it is so: — yet, it is true, also, 
that it is a compliment to us, and an insult to that sect;— the 
proof of the strength of our religion ; and the concession 
of the weakness of that religion, which needs such measures 
for its defence. For, can aught attest more forcibly the strength 
of any cause, than to behold moderation, and candour, them- 
selves reduced to the pitiful obligation of being intemperate, 
and insincere, in order to combat it with success? Or, can 
aught evince, more evidently, the weakness of any cause, than 
to see its defenders pushed to the dreadful expedient of calling 
in injustice, in order to defend it with effect? Temperance, 
and truth, are the arms, which, alone, religion administers; and 
which a good cause needs violence, and misrepresentation, 
the arms of error, and the auxiliaries of injustice. But, having 
asserted, that violence, and misrepresentation, are the arms, 
With which the Protestants combat Catholicity, — an assertion, 
which, if false, it is both illiberal, and criminal, in me to make,— »• 
let me only add* that should you, or any individual, doubt it, I 

• Bishop Bedell, speaking of the general manner, in which, in his 
tirad, the Protestants were wofot to treat the Catholics, says, in one of his 
Sermons — “ they give loose to their tongues, and pens ; and what they say, 
is only a series of calumnies , and injurious language ” Burnet, who wrote 
the good Bishop's Life, acknowledges the truth of this assertion. 

Vetus, atque antiqua, simultas ; 

Immortale odium, et nunquam sanabile vulnus, 

Ardet adhuc. 
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refer you, and that individual, to their writings. Their writings 
are the vouchers of whatever I have asserted. Consulting them, 
you will find all the violence, which I have imputed to them ; 
and comparing, in them, the delineation of our doctrines, with 
what our doctrines really are, you will discover, that I have 
attributed no disingenuity to them, which they do not, in fact, 
contain. 

- To come, then, to our mysterious doetrines: — What are those 
mysterious doctrines, which I have said are another attestation 
of the holiness of Catholicity? My brethren, I might answer, 
nil of them; because all of them are divine. But I answer, — 
why even those very doctrines are attestations of the holiness of 
Catholicity, which its adversaries object to it, as the proofs of 
its profaneness. 

The Protestant adduces, as the most striking proofs of the 
profaneness of the Catholic church, its belief, and adoration, of 
the Eucharist ; — its veneration, and invocation, of the saints ; — 
its prayers, and sacrifices, for the dead ; — its principles, respect- 
ing the necessity of good works ; its system of repentance, and 
confession; its esteem for indulgences. — These are the chief, 
and nearly all, the doctrines, which, with acrimonious hostility, 
its adversaries urge against it, as evidences of its departure, in 
point of doctrine, from the sanctity of the Christian institute* 
Well, my brethren, and I contend, that even these very doctrines 
are the evidences, — striking evidences, — of its sanctity ^doc- 
trines too, which, in their various bearings, are all of them 
calculated to promote the sanctity of the faithful. Let us, a 
moment, consider the nature of each of these for-ever-insulted 
doctrines. 

“ The belief y and adoration , of the Eucharist,” it is said, 
“ are the proof of the departure of our church from the holiness 
of the Christian institute .” Well, and what, then, do we be- 
lieve, respecting this important mystery? — We believe, that it 
contains the Body, and Blood, of our great Redeemer that 
Body, which was immolated ; and that Blood, which was shed, 
to expiate our offences : — we believe, that, bequeathed to us to 
be the food, and the nourishment, of our souls, it is, therefore, 
a principle of grace; and a source of sanctification that to 
receive it well, is the greatest of earthly blessings ; to receive 
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it ill, the greatest of possible calamities ; — and that to receive it 
well 9 demands purity from the defilements of sin 9 united to great 
purity of disposition. Such is our belief; and such are our 
ideas, respecting the mystery of the Eucharist. Can even 
prejudice say, that they are unholy? Or rather, can it refuse 
to own, that they are calculated to exalt the mind to the highest 
degree of holiness? Certainly, they are calculated to make it 
holy ; — to inspire the most ardent devotion ; to awaken the most 
lively gratitude ; — to excite the most vigilant attention to the 
preservation of the chastest innocence. Hence, you may, all of 
you, remark, that in society, or in the circles of your acquaint- 
ance, if there be any, that you know, who are virtuous, and 
holy, they are those, who entertain a great veneration for this 
mystery, and who receive it often. Let me repeat to you, 
what the most celebrated writer, in what is termed the school of 
philosophy, says of the holy Eucharist ; and of the effects, which 
it is formed to produce. “.Behold the man,” he says, “ who, 
amid an awful ceremony, receives the holy Communion. His 
whole soul is seized, and strongly affected. Hardly does he 
breathe. He is detached from every thing, that is earthly ; — 
he is united to his God. God is incorporated with his flesh, 
and blood. Who will dare, — who possibly can, after such an 
action, commit a fault? It is impossible to imagine a mystery, 
that could bind men more forcibly to virtue.”* 

“ The Veneration , and Invocation, of the saints ” Induced by 
the most weighty motives, and the clearest evidences, we do 
indeed revere the memories of the saints, and invoke their 
intercession. But, in our veneration, and invocation, there is 
nothing repugnant to holiness ; nothing derogatory to the divine 
honour ; f nothing injurious to the merits of our eternal 
Mediator. We respect the saints; and petition the assistance 

* Voltaire, Questions sur l'Encyclop^die. 

f “ Upon a full inquiry says the learned and candid Protestant 
Author of the Essay for Catholic Communion — “ upon a full inquiry into 
this matter , I find those of the church of Rome place their trust , and confi- 
dence in God , and in the mediatorship of Christ ; hoping for no salvation , but 
through the merits of his sawed passion , in the same manner as we do in 
our church . This may be seen in their ordinary books of devotion , and 
instruction ” 
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of their intercession, as the servants merely of the Almighty ; 
and as onr fellow-creatures,— deserving, it is true, peculiar 
respect, because they are honoured with peculiar graces ; 
and entitled to be invoked, because they possess peculiar 
interest at the throne of heaven. But, this allowance being 
made for their superior excellence over the saints on earth, 
and for the greater measure of their influence over the virtuous 
in this life,— this allowance made, — the nature, in reality, of 
the veneration, which we pay to both, is precisely similar. 
We honour both; — from both we beg the assistance of their 
prayers ; — saying to both of them merely, Brethren pray for 
us . Where is the unboliness of this kind of veneration ? The 
veneration, thus paid ; and the invocation, thus addressed, are, 
manifestly, tributes presented to the Almighty ; — the veneration 
being referred intirely to his gifts ; — the invocation, implying 
plainly the expectation, that all must come to us from the 
great streams of his beneficence. And then, too, in the 
veneration, which we pay to the saints, our religion incessantly 
bids us look up to their example , in order to copy it into 
the conduct of our live&; — to their rewards , in order to animate 
our piety by exertion to earn the like. The contemplation of 
their virtues, and the sight of the glorious reversion, which 
has awaited them, are objects, that insinuate, and encourage 
sanctity. And again, lest ignorance, or indolence, might 
imagine, that the veneration of the saints, and the invocation 
of their prayers, are beneficial, without the imitation of their 
example, the church tells us often, (and we all believe it,) 
that all respect for the memory of the saints, and all confidence 
in their protection, without the imitation of their virtues 9 are 
not only unavailing, but even a mockery of the saints, and 
an insult to the God of the saints. Surely these principles, — 
not hostility can contest it, — are friendly to the interests of 
holiness. 

u Our Prayers , and Sacrifices , for the dead!" It is not 
now the time to establish the evidences, on which reposes our 
charity for the dead. If there be one mystery in religion, 
which reason alone is competent to establish, it is the existence 
of that place of punishment, which we call “ purgatory.” In^ 
deed, by a singular revolution in the public mind, a great,— 
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perhaps, even the greater part of the enlightened members of 
the reformed establishments, acknowledge now its wisdom*, 
and its necessity.* But how, — for, this is the sole subject' of 
our discussion on this occasion, — how are our tenets respecting 
purgatory ; and the prayers, and sacrifices, which are the 
appendages of our tenets, the attestations of the holiness of the 
Catholic church ; or the principles of holiness in the faithful? 
My brethren,- — because they enlarge the sphere of charity:— 
we believe, that our piety is beneficial to the unhappy beings, 
who are confined in that place of woe : — because they encourage 
the cultivation of penance ; — we believe, that our acts of 
mortification are accepted by the mercy of God, as tributes to 
his justice, in favor of the departed : — because they are incite- 
ments to innocence, and purity, of conduct ; — we believe, that 
the smallest offence, if not expiated in this life, will be severely 
punished, until it is expiated in the life to come: — because they 
impress the most awful ideas of the strictness of the eternal 
justice; — we believe, that, for mere human frailties, and venial 
imperfections, God rigorously afflicts even his favourites, and 
bis friends : — because they teach us to bear the sufferings of 
our present state with fortitude, and resignation ; — we believe* 
that patience under affliction is one of the best substitutions in 
the room of future torments. Such, and similar to these, are 
our principles ; and such the effects, resulting from our prin- 
ciples, respecting purgatory. Who will say, that, either they 

* The Socinian portion of the Protestant church admits the existence 
of a purgatory, because it rejects the existence of eternal punishments ; 
while another portion of Protestantism admits it, on the evidence of its 
reasonableness. “ The generality of mankind,” a multitude of Protestants 
say, reasoning like Dr. Johnson, (whose words I employ,) “ the generality 
of mankind are neither so obstinately wicked , as to deserve everlasting punish- 
ment ; nor so good , as to merit being admitted in tlte society of the blessed 
spirits ; and , therefore , God is graciously pleased to allow of a middle state , 
where theymay be purified by certain degrees of sufferings . You see,*’ adds 
the Doctor, “ there is nothing unreasonable in this ” 

We even find, that many of the first reformers allowed the existence of 
purgatory. Luther owns it to Eckius ; and in several parts of his various 
works, Melancthon, in the Apology for the Augsburg Confession, say sr, 
“The ancient fathers speak often of prayers for the dead ; and we do not 
forbid them ” 

R 
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are not holy; or that they are not calculated to promote the 
reign of holiness i 

“ Our maxims respecting Good Works; and our systems of 
Repentance; Confession; and Indulgences' 9 — I will class all 
these doctrines, in this place, together ; not only because their 
separate consideration would exceed the limits of a discourse ; 
but, because their respective operations, and effects, are often 
similar; — sometimes, alike. They are, all of them, powerful 
inducements to the cultivation of virtue; to the practice of 
piety; and to the frequentation of the sacraments. Our 
maxims, respecting good works , are a constant exhortation, not 
only to observe all the commandments of God, and the precepts 
of the church, but, to unite with their observance, the spirit of 
penance, and the use of mortification. Our principles of Re- 
pentance are, like the above, a perpetual invitation to com- 
punction of heart ; to works of self-denial ; to the flight from 
sin ; and to the love of God. # Our practice of Confession is 
one of the strongest barriers, that wisdom could possibly oppose 
to the violence of passion, and to the inroads of vice. It is 
the nurse of innocence ; the soother of affliction ; the friend of 
misfortune ; and the source of the purest satisfactions, which a 
heart can experience, that is solicitous for salvation.f Our 



* Speaking of our doctrines, respecting repentance, the writer of the 
Essay for Catholic Communion says, “ I have examined their councils y their 
catechisms, their prayer hooks , and practical treatises ; and I find the point of 
repentance is as strictly pressed ; and a true conversion , with amendment of 
life , declared as necessary for the pardon of sin, by them, as it is, or can be, 
by vs,” He says the same, in nearly the same words, respecting our 
tenets of good works. 

f “ Confession ,” says Voltaire v “ is an excellent institution; a curb to 
crime ; and formed to induce hearts , which are ulcerated by hatred, to for- 
give ” Quest. Encycl. 

“ What reparations , and restitutions,” says Rousseau, “ does not con- 
fession produce among catholics ? Emil. 

Dr. Beattie used often to remark, that suicide was unknown in England, 
while the practice of confession subsisted. 

“ Private confession ,” says Bishop Montague, “ is of very ancient practice 
in the church ; and of excellent me, and benefit.” Appeal. 

Hence, the Lutherans, iq general, retain the use of confession : — and so 
sensible were some of the reformed cities, in which it was suppressed, of 
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system of Indulgences is a continual call to penance, to prayer, 
to acts of charity, and devotion. So that were it even true, 
that the doctrines of the Catholic church were not divine, yet 
would it still be true, that they are holy ; — of a nature to pro- 
mote the dominion of virtue ; to extend the influences of piety ; 
and to render mankind, wise, temperate, and happy. 

Or, should there be any one, who calls in question the accu- 
racy of these assertions, who, yet, is unwilling to give him- 
self the trouble to discuss them by the process of study, and 
investigation, let me refer such individual to a very simple 
method of ascertaining them. Let the man, who doubts the 
holiness of our doctrines, consult, — the thing is easy, — the lives 
of those Catholics, who know them most correctly ; who be- 
lieve them with the greatest reverence ; and who knowing, and 
believing, them, make them also the rule, and the basis, of 
their conduct. The best test of the properties of our doctriues 
are their fruits. Well, my brethren, — I have here no appre- 
hension of being contradicted ; — Wherever you, or any enemy 
of Catholicity, are acquainted with the Catholic, who reduces 
to practice the principles of the Catholic religion, — that man, I 
boldly assert it, is holy. He is virtuous, by following them, as 
by a strange inversion, or rather contradiction of practice to 
principle, (I shall show this, hereafter)— the Protestant, who 
is virtuous, is virtuous, by not following the principles of Pro- 
testantism. In reality, our doctrines are those, whose cultiva- 
tion has, in every age, exalted the saints to perfection. They 
are the doctrines, which the Chrysostoms, the Basils, the 
Cyrils, and the Gregories, preached ; — those, for which the 
martyrs bled ; — and those, which, in every nation, formed to 
piety the wise, the distinguished, and the good. So evident is 
the identity of our doctrines with those of the saints, and the 
early fathers, that the generality of the first reformers have 
ridiculed the writings of the latter ; and treated their persons 
with contempt ; — vilifying both, as they conceived, by the 
intentionally insulting, — but, in fact, the honourable, — epithet 
of “ Papist” Thus Luther, Calvin, the Centuriators, and 

the evils, which resulted from its suppression, that they anxiously 
solicited its re-establishment. 
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many of our English reformed divines, treat these illustrious 
personages, and their immortal works. Wbat a compliment 
to our doctrines ! and what a forcible attestation of their 
holiness ! 

IV. The next circumstance, which I have noticed, as form- 
ing another characteristic of the holiness of the true church, is 
the nature of the practices, which it prescribes; and which its 
members follow. It is, indeed, evident, that, as all means 
should correspond to their end ; — and as the practices of piety 
are the means of attaining piety, — so they should be essentially 
holy, and conducive to the sanctification of the faithful. They 
should be those, or such as those, which Christ Jesus taught, 
and his apostles inculcated. Hence, it is easy to imagine, what 
should be their properties. They should be rigid, and austere ; 
animating, and pious : — rigid, and austere, in order to subdue 
passion, and to expiate sin ; — animating, and pious, in order to 
inspire ardour, and to nourish innocence. “ Whoever, ” says 
the great finisher of our faith, “ will come after me, let him 
deny himself “ When the bridegroom,” he adds, <€ shall be 
taken away, then they (my disciples,) shall fast” Similar to 
these, are the ideas, which St. Paul suggests, of the nature of 
the discipline of religion. “ I chastise my body,” he says, 
“ and bring it into subjection In his second epistle to the 
Corinthians, he tells them, u We carry about with us in our 
bodies, the mortification of Jesus Christ. Let us show our - 
selves,” he exhorts them, “ worthy servants of God, by pa- 
tience, and sufferings , and labour ; by watchings , and fasts , 
and chastity ” (2 Cor. vi.) The practices, which, in the purest 
ages of the Christian institute, the saints, and the virtuous, 
revered, were planned upon these recommendations; and 
were conformable to them. “ We extenuate ourselves ,” says 
Tertullian, “ by fasting ; and by every kind of contdnency. 
We shrink from all the sensualities of life . We cover ourselves 
with sackcloth ; and sleep on ashes . We do violence to heaven 
by our desires; and bend it to mercy by our prayers ” Doubt- 
lessly, nothing is more incontestable, than that the practices of 
the true church are holy. 

And, are, then, the practices of the Catholic church of this 
description? — As here, there is question of facts, and external 
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regulations, the evidence of whose existence must, if they exist, 
be palpable ; — and the evidence of whose holiness must, — if 
they be founded upon the models, which I have cited, — be 
equally palpable, — I answer, without any hesitation, — Yes. 
Yes; the practices of the Catholic church are of this de- 
scription. Our Redeemer, I have said, had ordained, that 
“ those who follow him , should deny themselves:” — and the 
Catholic church incessantly inculcates, — and multitudes of her 
members practise, what she inculcates, — the most rigid self- 
denials, and the most painful mortifications. — He bad said, that 
“ when the bridegroom should be taken away, his disciples 
should fast — and the Catholic church compels her children to 
the frequent observance of this penitential exercise -not, like 
the Establishment of this country, consigning the injunction of 
our Redeemer to the tables of its calendar, — to be known to 
all, yet observed by none, — but enforcing it strongly ; and 
watching attentively over its fulfilment. Our fasts, and abs* 
tinences, are still frequent ; and still, notwithstanding the 
relaxations of the age, very generally respected. — St. Paul had 
said, that the servants of God should show themselves such, 
“ by watchings , and fastings , and chastity” And these are 
virtues, — I have already shown it, — which the Catholic church 
reveres, and practises. They are the constant practice of the 
hosts of her cloistered subjects ; of the body of her clergy ; and 
of many even, who are engaged in the active scenes of life. It 
is our watchings only, that may not, perhaps, be rightly under- 
stood. But, these we cultivate by the frequency of our fes- 
tivals ; by the frequency of our devotions ; and by the not un- 
frequent use, which we make of spiritual retreats. There are 
few Catholics, except the most illiterate, and the indolent, who 
have not occasionally recourse to this salutary source of virtue. 
To the above practices of piety, recommended by Christ Jesus 
and his apostles, I might add several others, which we respect, 
that are both the principles, and the proofs, of holiness. The 
daily celebration of our sacred mysteries, is an incessant call to 
our tremendous sanctuaries ; where the mere nature of our 
belief is sufficient to inflame devotion. By the frequent return 
of our Indulgences ; and the benefits, which they present; — by 
the assiduous frequentation of the sacraments; and the graces, 
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which they offer to the penitent receiver, — by these, piety is 
encouraged ; virtue is made more easy ; and the mind exalted 
to the love, and veneration, of the Divinity. Even in the less 
important practices, that are the appendages, rather than the 
parts, of our religion, there is much to instruct reason, and to 
warm devotion. The solemnity of our worship ; the order of 
our rites, and ceremonies; our canonical hours, &c. are in- 
structions, that teach ; and exhortations, that excite the mind 
to piety.* 

In the portrait, which I have presented of the Catholic reli- 
gion, I am aware, that I have exhibited its beauties, without 
any mixture of deformity ; its brighter parts, without any union 
of shade. And are there, then, no deformities, that lessen the 
gracefulness of its beauties ; no shades, that diminish the efful- 
gence of its brightness ? — in other words, are there no abuses, 
no corruptions, no disorders, and superstitions, which, blended 
with its maxims, and united with its practices, disfigure, and 
disgrace, its sanctity ? My brethren, if, upon this part of my 
subject, the accounts were true, which our adversaries give of 
our religion, there is nothing, in the annals of vice, more hor- 
rible ; nothing, in the history of superstition, more preposterous. 
We profess doctrines, according to these accounts, which even 
sanctify guilt ; and we observe practices, that mock at reason. 
It is, indeed, by misrepresentation, I have often observed, — 
that error supports the cause of error ; and by the violence of 
declamation, that hostility misleads the vulgar. That in the 
Catholic church, then, there do exist abuses, corruptions, and 
superstitions, is a truth, which I acknowledge, with regret; — a 

* “ The absurd rigorists in religion” says Diderot, “ know nothing of 
the effect of external cei'emonies on the minds of the people . They create an 
enthusiasm , which I sometimes feel , myself. I never witness the solemnity of 
a procession , — the long line of priests in sacerdotal habits; the crowds , which 
precede , and follow them , in religious silence; the multitude , prostrate on the 
ground; — I never hear their grave , and pathetic , music, without the strongest 
sensations of devotion; and without the tribute of a tear, I knew a Pro- 
testant painter in Rome , who used to allow , that he never saw a sovereign 
pontiff officiate in St. Peter's, but he became a Catholic, — suns devenir Catho - 
lique.” “ And” adds the philosopher, “ if you suppress the sensible sym- 
bols, the rest becomes a metaphysical gallimatia , as varied, as the variety of 
men’s imaginations Essais sur la Peinture. 
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truth, over which I drop a tear. Certainly, there are abuses in 
the Catholic church. But, having said this, let me also say, — 
that they are abuses, which do not destroy her claims to holi- 
ness ; — abuses, which, not herself, but the passions, and igno- 
rance, of individuals have introduced ; — abuses, which do not 
form any part of her tenets; of her spirit; or of her con- 
stitution; — parasitical plants, growing, if you will, under the 
broad shade of the tree of the church ; but, making no portion 
of its trunk, its branches, or its fruits. There are abuses in the 
Catholic church ; and its divine author had foretold, that there 
would be abuses in it. He had foretold, that the tares should 
grow along with the good grain ; and, “ upon the same found- 
ation” says St. Paul, “ upon which some build gold, silver, and 
precious stones ; others shall build wood, hay , and stubble ” — 
The case is, Christ Jesus has fenced his church ; but, not each 
individual among its members, against corruption. Therefore, 
since ignorance, and passion, and prejudice, subsist every where, 
they subsist also ; and they bring forth their fruits, within the 
sacred precincts of the church. But thus, they no more prove 
its want of holiness, than the abuses, which exist in govern- 
ments, in the sciences, in philosophy, prove, that these objects 
are devoid of wisdom. It is, therefore, wrong to judge of the 
excellence of an institution from the existence of a few abuses ; 
and particularly wrong to judge of its excellence from the 
existence of a few abuses, which it condemns. Where man is 
the agent, there will be abuses. They exist, every where ; — in 
the best, and the wisest, institutions; — and I am sure, they 
exist, — not the partiality of our adversaries will deny it, — with 
luxuriant fecundity in the reformed establishments. However, 
if, notwithstanding the evidence of these reflections,— if the 
Protestant still persist in reproaching the Catholic church with 
its abuses, let me remind him, not to forget its perfections. 
Comparing its abuses, and its perfections, together, he will 
find, that the former are less numerous, than the latter ; — or, 
that, if its corruptions be great, and various, its benefits, and 
excellences, are still greater, and more various, than its cor- 
ruptions. And, then, between its abuses, and perfections ; 
between its corruptions, and its excellences, be will find this 
important difference, and distinction, that the abuses, and cor- 
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ruptions, are the effects, — not of the doctrines, and constitution, 
of the Catholic church, — but of the passions, and ignorance, of 
its members; — whilst its perfections, and its excellences, are 
the genuine fruits of its principles. The abuses are the faults 
of individuals ; the perfections are its own. 

V. The last feature, which, at the beginning of my discourse, 

1 have said, is another mark of the holiness of the true church, 
is the holiness of its members . That this feature, too, is 
requisite to attest the divinity of the church, is a truth, which 
is, at least, equally incontestable as any, which I have yet 
adduced. It was principally to confer holiness on the members 
of the church, — u to cleanse to himself a people acceptable, a 
pursuer of good works, that Christ Jesus came” The sanctifi- 
cation of his followers was the great end of all, that he taught, 
did, and suffered, during his painful career on earth ; the 
motive of all his institutions; and, indeed, the end, the motive, 
$nd the aim, of all religion. Of course, holiness should be 
eminently conspicuous in the lives of the members of the true 
church. 

And, is this holiness, — for, this is the important question, — is 
this holiness conspicuous in the lives of the members of the 
Catholic church ? From the trifling sketch, which I have 
already made, of the conduct, and practices, of a considerable 
portion of the Catholic world, I might, perhaps, without much 
boldness, answer the question in the affirmative. That sketch 
presented a scene of piety, that was edifying to our reason. 
However, since this part of my subject is peculiarly interesting, 
and consoling, let me again recal your attention to it. 

. Casting then a lQok through the vista of time, and following 
the lapse of ages, I interrogate, — beginning with the brightest 
centuries of the Christian institute, and tracing them down to 
the epoch of the Reformation, — I interrogate each century, as 
it passes in review before me; and I ask it, what was the 
religion of the saints ; of the great, the good, and the pious, 
who flourished during the period of its transit? In order to 
assist my reason in the pleasing interrogatory, I consult the 
annals of virtue I consult even the Protestant writers, and 
historians, who have described the lives of the illustrious per- 
sonages, that, in each revolving age, during this length of 
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interval, have successively adorned the theatre of life? I 
ask even these, to what church those distinguished characters 
belonged V — My brethren, the question admits no hesitation of 
reply. Even these enemies to our religion, with all their pre- 
judices about them, allow, that they belonged to that church, to 
which it is your happiness, and mine, to be associated. Indeed, 
the thing is too evident to be contested. Yes ; it was to the 
Catholic church, that, — during the whole lengthened interval, 
from the age of the apostles, till the pretended Reformation, — 
belonged those legions of heroes, who, prodigal of their blood, 
died the martyrs of Jesus Christ; — those hosts of confessors, 
who, fired with the love of God, devoted all their labours to 
communicate the flames of love to their fellow-creatures ; — 
those illustrious pontiffs, who were the honour, and the orna- 
ment, of their respective ages ; — those distinguished doctors, 
whose learning still beams wisdom upon the world. Hers 
were those holy penitents, who, indignant at the ingratitude of 
their former sins, with pious cruelty inflicted upon their bodies 
the pains of a lengthened martyrdom ; — hers , those pious 
recluses, who, flying the contagion of the world, by contem- 
plation, and purity, imitated the lives of angels; — hers , those 
spotless virgins, who, superior to their sex, in the most tender 
bodies, possessed the most heroic souls ; — hers , in short, — for, 
I will not prolong the enumeration, — hers , all that immense 
assemblage of holy characters, — prelates, princes, warriors, 
saints and sages, who, till the era of Protestantism, either 
edified, or adorned, the world ; — either sanctified themselves, 
or imparted sanctification to their neighbours. They were all 
the children of the Catholic church ; born in her bosom ; trained 
to her maxims ; enlightened by her doctrines ; and purified by 
her practices. 

Passing on from those periods, I consider, in the next place, 
the age, that beheld the Reformation rise; — that age, whose 
corruptions are alleged, as the motives of that great revo- 
lution ; — and whose corruptions, it is too true, were certainly 
great; — so great, that the church wept over them ; and its 
pastors, very generally, urged the necessity of their correction. 
— However, notwithstanding the greatness of these evils, I 
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can trace, distinctly, even daring this period, those features of 
holiness, which mark out the true religion. The sixteenth 
century was not unfruitful in saints ; not barren in virtue ; not 
unprolific in generating children to Jesus Christ. It exhibited 
a multitude of examples of sanctity, which heresy itself reveres. 
It saw the Boromseoes, the Frances de Sales, &c., display, in 
their conduct, the piety, and virtues, of the apostles ; — the 
Cajetans, the Francis Borgia, &c., present, in their lives, the 
mortification, and humility, of the early penitents ; — the Vin- 
cent of Paul, the John of the Cross, &c., show forth the ardour 
of the first confessors ; — the Teresas, the Rose de Lima, &c. 
diffuse around them the odours of the purest chastity. It saw 
Xavier plant the cross on the burning sands of India; and 
Bertrand transport it to the snows, and mountains, of America. 
It saw verified that saying of the apostle — “ their sound went 
forth into all the earth ; and their words unto the ends of the 
world . 91 — The fruits, too, which the zeal, and piety, of these 
men produced, were striking still more, than the zeal itself, 
which gave them birth. They brought nations into the fold of 
Christ; — nations, emulating, by their fervour, the first converts 
to the Christian cause ; and by their numbers, compensating for 
the losses, which, in Europe, the church sustained by the 
desertions of the Reformation. 

I could produce attestations of the holiness of the sixteenth 
century, without referring to the calendar of its saints ; or to 
the annals of piety. The general history of the sixteenth ceu- 
tury presents a long list of holy characters, and pious personages, 
not only within the recesses of the cloister ; but, on the open 
theatre of public life. The annals of our own country exhibit 
to us, in the persons of our Mores, Poles, and Fishers, examples 
of greatness, united to goodness, — I do not say, unequalled, — 
but, certainly, not exceeded by the examples of any other 
period ; — while the annals of other nations display similar, or 
nearly similar, instances. Even the reformers themselves, in 
their various writings, not unfrequently allow, that the paths of 
domestic life, at this epoch, were crowded with men of virtuous 
habits ; — lamenting honestly, at the same time, that, since the 
introduction of their own innovations, the men, before so 
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virtuous, had become profligate, and immoral.* We have the 
testimonies of these same reformers, that the sanctuary, 
although disgraced, indeed, by the vices of some of its members, 
was yet adorned by the virtues of a multitude of others. We 
have their acknowledgment, humiliating as it must appear to 
the Protestant, that even themselvas, while still they were 
Catholics, and immured in the solitude of the cloister, were 
chaste, fervent, humble, obedient, and meek. “ Whilst I was 
a monk,” says Luther, “ I practised all the virtues of the 
religious state” But, let the testimony of Erasmus suffice to 
give us a general idea of the state of the Catholic chureh, at 
the era, to which I am alluding. Erasmus was perfectly 
acquainted with the temper, and character, of the times, — 
being a witness, and a conspicuous actor, in them ; — and his 
testimony, too, is considered, as impartial, by the Protestants 
themselves. Hear what he says. “ Such,” these are his words, 
“such is the state of the Catholic church at present , that were 
Paul himself to descend from heaven to witness it, it would not , 
1 think, displease him” 

But, did there not, then, in the age of the reformation, and 
for many ages previous to it, — did there not exist great cor- 
ruption? Did there not live a multitude of men, who, by the 
profligacy of their morals, disgraced their own character, and 
cast a shade over the sanctity of the church? Yes; my brethren, 
and this multitude was great. There lived in the age of the 
reformation, and there had lived long before, bad prelates, bad 
popes, bad priests, bad princes ; — bad men, in every capacity, 
and in every department, of society. We own all this; and 
lament it. But here, let me again recal to your recollection 
those principles, by which, when acknowledging the abuses, 

• “ God has shown us,” says Melancthon, “ how great an injury we 
have done to the souls of men, by the precipitation, with which we have 
compelled them to detach themselves from the Pope. Men have now 
thrown off the yoke of piety ; and wanton in licentiousness : as if, by 
ruining the papal power, they had destroyed the power of the scriptures; 
of the sacraments, and of the sacred ministry.” — (Ep.) 

“ And we see,” adds Luther, “ that, by the malice of the devil, men are 
now become more avaricious, more cruel, more profligate, and insolent, 
and much worse, than they were under the papacy.” — In Postil. Dom. 
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which disfigure the beauty of the church, I proved to you, that 
abuses, although they disfigure, by no means, destroy, its beauty. 
The same principles applied here, in a similar manner, will 
explain, how corruption may reign among its members, without 
destroying its holiness. The fact is, that the church, though 
holy in all its features ; and holy, eminently, in the piety of its 
members, — does not consist, — was not designed to consist, — * 
only of the virtuous, and the elect. In the descriptions, which 
its divine author has furnished of it, he delineates it, as com- 
prising both the virtuous, and the wicked ; both the saint, and 
the sinner. He calls it sometimes, “ a barn-floor, overspread 
with the wheat , and the chaff;' — sometimes, “ a net , holding 
every kind of fishes — sometimes he even inculcates, that the 
number of the wicked, whom it contains, should exceed the 
number of the virtuous ; — “ Many ,” he says, “ are called (and 
these “ called ” are the members of the church,) “ but , few are 
chosen ” Holiness, therefore, though a prominent feature in 
the divinity of the church, is, by no means, necessarily con- 
picuous in all its members. In respect to the holiness of the 
members of the church, perhaps, I might say of it, what is said 
of . its infallibility. Holiness, like infallibility, belongs to the 
church ; but, is not essential to any individual member. They 
are both of them promised, and secured, to the sanctuary of 
religion ; but not to the palace, or the mansion, of the prelate. 
In reality, be the above comparison correct, or not, — these are 
the maxims, which men, nearly all, admit, as we do. It is not 
in the nature of religion ; not in the properties of grace, to 
render men impeccable ; to necessitate them to holiness ; or by 
any compulsive, mechanic, influences, — by springs, and levers, — 
to force them into piety. Religion, and grace, leave us free. 
They leave us our passions ; and the dangerous propensities of 
our concupiscence. Of course, where is the cause for wonder, 
that formed, and situated, as men are in this life, many should 
be corrupted? Formed, and situated, as men are, the wonder 
is, — and this precisely forms the subject of the triumph of the 
Catholic church, — the wonder is, that so many of its children 
should be holy. Their holiness is a strong attestation of its 
divinity; whilst the want of holiness, in the rest, proves only 
the weakness of human nature* 
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But let me, too, again remark, as I did in regard of abuses, — 
that whatever corruptions grow in the paths of the church, and 
disgrace its members, they are not the effects of its doctrines, 
nor the fruits of its institutions. They are, on the contrary, 
the effects of the neglect of its doctrines ; and the fruits of the 
contempt of its institutions. The church, I have shown you, 
condemns every species of vice ; and abhors every form of cor- 
ruption. Or, if the existence of vice among the members of 
the church be an argument against its divinity, then would it 
be impossible, at any period since its establishment, to evince its 
divinity by the circumstance of its sanctity. For, even at the 
purest periods, — at the periods, when the streams of grace were 
the most abundant ; and when the walks of life were purpled 
with the blood of its martyrs, — even then, there existed a multi- 
tude of its members, who, by their disorders, disgraced their 
characters; and despised the laws of virtue. Every age has 
witnessed vice ; and every age will continue to witness it, till 
time shall cease to run. It is the evil of our nature; not of 
religion. It is only in heaven, that virtue reigns, unmixed with 
the alloy of passion.* 

But, I have said, that the feature of the holiness of the 
members of the true church is, like the church itself, im- 
mortal ; — a feature, which it retains for ever, as the appendage, 
and characteristic, of its divinity. Of course, it remains for me 
yet to prove, that, if indeed the Catholic church be the true 
church, it retains that feature still ; and that its members are 
still distinguished by the purity, and the piety, of their conduct. 
Here, no doubt, you will expect that I shall speak with modesty ; 

* Even from the circumstance of the prevalence of vice, which, we 
own, has reigned among the pastors, and members, of the Catholic 
church, a very forcible argument might be deduced in favour of its 
divinity. For, while in other establishments, men, — reformers, — have 
bent the laws of religion to their inclinations ; or accommodated them to 
the passions of their deluded followers, — in the Catholic church, even at 
the most corrupted periods, and under the most corrupted pastors, its 
doctrines always preserved their purity ; its maxims always retained 
their rigour. No principles of vice were engrafted on its tenets. Had 
the Catholic church been a human, and political, institution, surely, 
within the long space of eighteen huudred years, the vices of its members 
would have vitiated its doctrines. 
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if not with diffidence. Seeing, that the tide of vice has broken 
down so many of the mounds of piety ; — so many of those sacred 
fences, which once sheltered innocence, and protected virtue ; — 
and that it has inundated the paths, and avenues, of society, — 
perhaps, you may deem it imprudent, that, under such circum- 
stances, I should attempt to prove, that holiness of conduct is 
still a standing monument of the divinity of our establishment. 
Certainly, it does here become me to speak, with modesty. I 
acknowledge the spread of vice; and the frightful mischiefs, 
which it has caused in its diffusion : — I acknowledge, that, in 
the Catholic church, both among its pastors, and its people, 
there prevails very great corruption ; and that we have de- 
parted, — multitudes of us, — from the sanctity of our good fore- 
fathers. I acknowledge this; and I weep at the misfortune; 
but still, I contend, that great, and prevalent, as these evils 
are, — yet, is the holiness of the Catholic church, even now , 
conspicuous in the holiness of its professors ; — and that, within 
its pale, it possesses an immense host of members, in every 
state, and condition, from the altar to the throne; and from the 
throne to the cottage, who are eminent for their virtues, and 
their piety; and whose virtues, and piety, would have done 
credit to the church, in a more sanctified age than this. — 
Would to God, my beloved friends, that I could, without the 
apprehension of flattery, apply this compliment to you ! May 
the holy influences of Grace descend upon you ; and fit you to 
deserve it ! 

The torrent of irreligion has not swept away, I have ob- 
served, all those asylums of virtue, where the penitent weeps ; 
the solitary prays; and the virgin wafts her sighs of love to 
heaven. Some of these the mercy of God still suffers to subsist, 
amid the general wrecks of piety. — Well ; my brethren ? let the 
fiercest enemy of our religion, — provided only, that he will open 
his mind to the irradiations of wisdom ; and his heart to the 
feelings of sensibility, — let him enter into one of these retreats. 
Let him interrogate the rule of its inhabitants ; and trace the 
whole tenor of their conduct. — Of the rules of our religious 
institutions, I have already given you a general notion. They 
consist, all of them, of little else than the heroic counsels , recom- 
mended by our divine Redeemer, to such of his followers, as 
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aspired at great perfection : — only, to these are appended a 
variety of strict provisions, to secure, and facilitate, their ob- 
servance. Consequently, if the counsels of Christ Jesus are 
wise, and holy, — wise, then, and holy, also, are the rules of 
religious orders. Wherefore, interrogating the rule of one of 
our retreats of piety, the Protestant will find it, — not, as proba- 
bly his ignorance has, hitherto, believed, — the dictate of indo- 
lence ; and the suggestion of sensuality, and superstition he 
will find it the dictate, and suggestion, of precisely the contrary 
virtues, — of painful industry, of rigid mortification, and of en- 
lightened sanctity ; — the invention of wisdom to coerce passion ; 
and of piety to enliven virtue; — its discipline, — frequent fasts, 
prayers, watching, silence, and meditation ; and, in some institu- 
tions, much manual labour. And let him investigate, in what 
manner this rule is followed. — Exceptions, perhaps, (the thing 
is but too natural) a few exceptions, he may find, from the nice 
punctuality of its observance. Spite of every precaution, that 
vigilance can employ, dissipation, or neglect, will sometimes 
steal into the sanctuaries of virtue ; because passion is no where 
extinguished totally, on this side of the grave. But, making 
this allowance for the accidents of human weakness,— our 
inquirer will find, that the professors of the rule do, in general, 
with edifying exactitude, comply with its painful, and various, 
obligations. Assisting at their exercises of devotion, he will 
witness a scene, that hypocrisy could not imitate; — he will 
trace, in their fervor, and recollection, the expression of some- 
thing, almost angelic ; and in the joy, which beams on their 
countenances, he will read the attestation of hearts, that are 
innocent ; — of minds, that are at rest. Viewing them at their 
humble meal, he will behold a striking contrast with the luxury 
of worldly sensuality their food, often, little else than bread, 
and a few cold vegetables ; — their beverage, colder, frequently, 
than their vegetables, — the water from the stream, that murmurs 
round their cells. Observing them in their practices of penance, 
he will see them endure, in some instances, what it would 
almost seem, the weakness of the human constitution could not 
bear. Stealing a look at them, in the hours of solitude, — in the 
retirement of their cells, — he will contemplate creatures, absorbed 
intirely in the prospects of future things. In short, consulting 
the whole tenor of their lives, he will find them, — at least many 
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of them, — I do not say saints, but saintly individuals ; — fervent, 
bumble, patient, meek, chaste ; and, like St. Paul, “ always 
carrying about in their bodies the mortification of Jesus Christ” 
I have alluded, it is true, to the most rigid of our conventual 
institutions ; and what I have said respecting them, is very 
strictly correct. But, if even a similar inquiry were made into 
the conduct of our other less austere establishments, it would, 
in like manner, be discovered, that they, too, in general, comply 
very edifyingly with the duties of their respective rules ; and 
that, with few exceptions, — for it is morally impossible, that 
there should not be exceptions) — their members are pious, 
regular, and holy. 

I have not told our inquirer into the conduct of the religious 
orders, to ask. Who, often, the individuals are, that form their 
members? Asking that question, he would frequently dis- 
cover, that they are, — many of them, — the children of fortune, 
nursed, in. their early years, in the lap of luxury ; and perhaps, 
till the age of maturity, trained to all the charms of worldly 
gratification. I did not bid him consult the character of their 
understandings. Consulting that, he would find out also, that 
the creatures, whom hitherto he has supposed to be the dupes 
of ignorance, or the victims of their parents' cruelty, are, in 
reality, individuals possessed of minds, the most cultivated, and 
enlightened ; — and if, indeed, they be the victims of any thing, 
— the victims only of divine love. But, in short, my brethren, 
let me conclude my observations on our religious orders, by 
saying, that, whoever derides their institution, or whoever 
thinks meanly of their members, is, in the first instance, un- 
acquainted with the spirit of the Christian dispensation ; and in 
the second, he is ignorant of the state of our convents. The 
virtue, and piety, which still reign there ; — or in the generality 
of them, — are beautiful features in the portrait of Catholic 
holiness. 

And why, also, may I not adduce the lives, and conduct, of a 
great multitude of the Catholic clergy , as another feature in 
the holiness of the Catholic church? Among our clergy, — 
although, indeed, there be mafty, who are neither saints, nor 
sages, — there are many, who, contemning the satisfactions, and 
conveniences, of this life ; the sensualities of passion; and the 
pride of wealth, devote all their time, their talents, and their 
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industry, to the painful, and humble, functions of their sacred 
ministry ; to the instruction of ignorance ; to the reformation of 
vice ; to the consolation of distress ; to the assistance of the 
sick whilst, at the same time, they are models of the virtues* 
which they inculcate to others. These are an attestation of the 
holiness of the Catholic church. I could make this attestation 
more forcible, did time permit me to conduct you through the 
whole series of their various duties. Let me only refer you to 
one of their duties, — the last, which I just alluded to, as a 
circumstance, honourable to their piety, and creditable to their 
religion. 

Owing, not only to the state of sickness, which, particularly 
at the approaches of death, demands all the aid, and conso- 
lations, of religion, — but, owing, likewise, to the nature of our 
sacraments, which demand a considerable preparation to fit the 
receiver for them ; — owing to these circumstances, the attend- 
ance of the Catholic clergy by the bed of sickness becomes a 
serious, a long, and a very painful, obligation. Be the nature 
of the malady, what it may, under which the sick man labours, 
it is their duty, in the face of danger ; and with a holy con- 
tempt of life, to prepare him for his passage to eternity. For 
this purpose, not only do they speak to him the soothing words 
of confidence ; animate him to love ; or bid him weep at the 
sight of his past ingratitude ; — (all this is easy ; and requires, 
neither much fortitude, nor much charity, to do it,) — they do 
this, — but, too, they do much more than this. In order to fit 
him for the sacraments, which are established to purify him 
from the stains of sin, — and which, perhaps, be has, for many 
years, neglected, — they place themselves by the couch, where 
he lies expiring. There, — it is a thing that is daily happening, 
— they remain for hours ; exhorting him ; instructing him ; and 
hearing the distressing history of his life ; — their heads, all this 
while, reclining on the same pillow ; — mouth, almost touching 
mouth ; — and inhaling fever and infection. I do not say, that 
no malady alarms them ; — I believe, that it sometimes alarms 
them greatly ; — but, neither any malady, nor any alarm, with^ 
holds them from the performance of this awful function. It is 
what multitudes perform hourly, in prisons, in hospitals, in the 
hovels of distress, and in every situation, where sickness re- 
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quires their aid. Irreligion would call such self-devotion, 
rashness ; — but, in the eyes of piety, it is an act of heroism, 
which virtue only could inspire. It is, certainly, an act of 
charity, that is creditable to Catholicity. 

I have said also, that holiness is conspicuous in the Catholic 
church, not only among the ministers of its sanctuary, but 
among its members in every department of society, — from the 
altar to the throne, and from the throne to the cottage. 

Just cast, then, my brethren, a look over the great theatre of 
life ; and take a general view of the Catholic world, in its 
various scenes of ease, and business ; of opulence, and poverty. 
Degenerate as are the times, still you will trace a spectacle, 
that is honourable to our religion. It is the great disadvantage 
of our institute, that its abuses are known by its adversaries ; — 
its perfections, unknown ; — the vices of its corrupted members, 
public ; — the virtues of its holy members, often private, and 
unseen. However, be this as it may, there are, in the circles 
of life, and in every department of life, a considerable portion 
of the Catholic world, whose lives are innocent, and holy ; — 
who possess, not only those shadowy virtues, which custom 
hangs round with eulogies ; — not only the generosity, which 
relieves ; the sympathy, which feels ; the affability, which en- 
dears ; the justice, which does no injury ; (all this is common, 
because all this is easy ;) they possess those substantial virtues, 
which the wisdom of the saints deemed the sole claims to future 
happiness ; — chastity, that shrinks from the slightest danger of 
eontagion ; — fervour, that lives on prayer * — compunction, that 
feeds on tears ; severity, that is cruel to self-love; charity, that 
stints nature to supply the wants of poverty. Within the little 
circle, where myself have moved, I have known, and still know, 
several, whose virtues deserve these praises; — who appear pos- 
sessed of passions, only to subdue them ; — surrounded by plea- 
sures, only to despise them ; — who live only to God, and to the 
interests of eternity. As for those ordinary qualities, which the 
world calls virtues, — and which, certainly, are virtues, — I can 
appeal to the candour of every impartial Protestant, that his 
Catholic acquaintances, if he have any, who act up to the duties 
of their religion, possess these, in a very superior degree ; — are 
good parents; good friends; good citizens upright in their 
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dealings ; generous in their benevolence ; affable in their con- 
versation ; sincere in all their conduct. 

If it did not exceed the limits of a discourse, which, I feel, I 
have extended too much already, I could place before you many 
other attestations, besides those, which I have produced, of the 
holiness of the Catholic church. I could produce a very 
splendid attestation of it, in the conduct of the French priest- 
hood ; and of an immense body of the French people, during 
the horrors of the late unhappy revolution ; — above sixty thou- 
sand members of the clergy ; above an equal number of the 
members of religious orders ; above a hundred thousand clois- 
tered females, renouncing, in the first instance, all the endear- 
ments of their situations, rather than abjure the obligations of 
their religion and undergoing, in the second instance, from 
their attachment to their religion, the privations of poverty ; 
the mockery of insult ; the cruelty of persecution ; and often, 
the most cruel deaths. The laity, too, presented countless 
examples of the same pious, and devoted, heroism. But, I 
pass over all this, however much it be calculated to illustrate, 
what I have been establishing. I pass over, also, that other 
striking proof of the holiness, and divinity, of the Catholic 
church, — that Cod has frequently conferred upon its members 
the power of performing miracles. I pass over the honourable 
feature, that they were its professors, who, alone, at various 
periods, and in the face of every form of danger, have con- 
veyed the light of faith into the shades of pagan nations. I 
pass over these, and several similar, attestations of the holiness 
of the Catholic church, — assured, that what I have stated, is 
enough to convince you , my brethren, that it possesses all those 
claims to be revered as divine, which are appended to the sig- 
nification, or to the attribute, of sanctity ; — enough to convince 
our adversaries , that, if, indeed, their prejudices will not revere 
it, as divine, — they should respect it, as venerable ; and as very 
undeserving of those insults, which they incessantly teem out 
against it ; — enough, to convince all , — were all but candid, — * 
that the Catholic church is holy ; — and consequently, the 
Church, instituted by Jesus Christ. 

Whilst thus, my brethren, I have placed before you the por- 
trait of our great establishment ; and shown you, that its paths 
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are the road, that conducts to heaven, — the road, in which the 
good, and great, in every age, have advanced to future hap- 
piness ; — no doubt, the feelings, which you have experienced, 
are feelings of satisfaction at your own security : — you feel 
happy to be assured, that, by a distinguishing mercy, you are 
placed in the same sacred track. Certainly, the feeling of 
security, which every Catholic must entertain, when he con- 
templates the features of his church, and his own situation in 
it, must be dear to his reason ; and consoling to his sensibility. 
We belong to the church of the Saints ; — we live, and delight- 
fully feed in those pastures which Christ Jesus has watered 
with the streams of eternal life. Well ; but, what are the con- 
clusions, that I chiefly wish you to deduce from the pleasing 
circumstance ? The first conclusion, that naturally arises out of 
it, and which I seriously recommend to your attention, is this, 
—that you be grateful to God, who, without any deservings in 
you, has selected you, amid millions of your fellow-creatures, to 
be the sheep of his sacred fold. Gratitude — a very feeling 
gratitude, — is the first tribute, that piety suggests for the im- 
portant favour. But, the conclusion, that I wish you, still 
more, to deduce from it, — and which, too, is the proper effect 
of gratitude itself, is this; — that, being the members of a 
church, which is holy, you live holily; — being the associates 
with the saints in your belief, you imitate the example of the 
saints in the conduct of your lives. This is the leading con- 
clusion, that 1 wish you to deduce from the happy circumstance 
of your vocation. In reality, without this conclusion, your 
vocation to the true church is hardly an advantage. It i9 
rather a misfortune, and a source of a heavier condemnation, — 
implying the contempt of grace ; and the neglect of the most 
valuable talent, that is confided to your improvement. The 
essence of religion is holiness of life. Without this, according 
to the words of my text, “ We love God, only in words, and in 
tongue .” Therefore, seeing, that you are the members of a 
church, which is holy, see that you cultivate holiness. Profess- 
ingthedoctrines of perfection, see, that you make those doctrines 
the rules of your conduct. Let them inspire, direct, and ani- 
mate, all you do ; and all, that you desire, — your obligations to 
God; your functions in society ; your duties to your families, — 
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your hopes, and fears ; your joys, and afflictions ; your trials, 
and temptations. This alone is being really Catholic. This 
alone is “ Loving God in deed , and in truth: 9 * — and, alone, 
of course, aspiring consistently to that happiness, which the 
mercy of the Almighty has prepared for you, in his eternal 
kingdom. 
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SERMON IV. 



ON THE WANT OF .HOLINESS IN THE 
PROTESTANT CHURCHES. 



My little children , let us love, not in words , nor in tongue ; hut , in deed, 
and in truth. — 1st Ep. St. John iii. 18. 



In my last discourse, I placed before you the claims, which 
the Catholic church possesses to the characteristic of holiness . 
I did it, indeed, very superficially. But the superficial deli- 
neation, which I gave, was enough, I flatter myself, to con- 
vince you, that its claims are solid. It remains for me to 
expose the claims, also, which the Protestant establishments 
present to the same sacred appendage. In doing this, I feel, 
how much it will behove me to bear constantly in my recol- 
lection, the charitable maxim of my text ; and to be careful, 
that, whilst I am making professions of love, “ in words , and in 
tongue ,” I do not violate it “ in deed , and in truth” The 
nature of my subject will render this care peculiarly necessary, 
— including, as it does, a variety of reflections upon objects, 
which the partiality of our dissenting brethren has been cradled 
to revere ; — the establishment of the reformation ; the lives, 
doctrines , &c. of the Reformers. My subject compels me to 
describe these objects ; and my descriptions will compel me to 
censure them. 

You are aware, my brethren, that to reconcile such descrip- 
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tions, — and, above all, the censures appended to them,— with 
the nice influences of charity, is difficult. It is difficult to 
reconcile things, which, in their bearings, are so dissimilar; — 
censure,— whose character is severity, — with charity, whose 
character is tenderness. The defence of religion should be, 
like religion itself, — kind. Hence, is zeal, often, dangerous; — 
so easily does it transgress the boundaries of moderation ; and, 
in defending the laws of truth, infringe the rules of love. This, 
indeed, is an evil, which (I say it, with regret,) we have, 
sometimes, to lament in the most eloquent defenders of the best 
of causes: — so true it is, that we carry our infirmities with us, 
into whatever we undertake. 

However, although these reflections be true, and it be diffi- 
cult to reconcile censure with charity, let us hope, that it is not 
impossible to reconcile them. There is a species of censure* 
which is even an act of charity. Such is that, which we trace 
frequently in the language of our benevolent Redeemer ; in the 
conduct of his apostles ; and in the writings of a multitude of 
the saints. 

Such, and regulated by such principles, shall be, — it is, at 
least, my design, — the nature of the censure, which I shall 
have to pass, in the series of this discourse. Leaning upon the 
basis of truth ; and having the promotion of truth, for its only 
aim, it shall be guided by the suggestions of benevolence. I 
should be a very bad defender of a good cause, — and, above all, 
of the cause of religion, if I sought to promote it by insults. I 
should be even an injurious defender,— because the natural 
effect of insult is, not to persuade, but to excite disgust. 
Perish that zeal, which is not charitable. 

Not, however, that I expect, — with all these professions of 
charity, — that our adversaries will deem me charitable. I 
know the affection, which, from ignorance, and habit, the 
Protestant entertains for Protestantism ; and the aversion, 
which, from misconception and prejudice, he cherishes for 
Catholicity. Such men, I feel it, will consider my censures of 
the former, as a breach of charity ; and my commendations of 
the latter, as the effect of partiality. Error is dear to a multi- 
tude of individuals. And to these, truth, however it be told, — 
whether softened by mildness, or hung round with evidences:. 
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— is always painful, and disagreeable. But, it is not to such, 
that I now propose to address myself. I address myself to you, 
my brethren, who have received the inheritance of the truth ; 
and who love it and to such of my Protestant brethren, as 
are so well disposed, as to desire it;— and so wise, as to seek 
it. I address myself,— if there be such in this assembly,— to 
these : and these, I confidently hope, will find me charitable ; 
— and although, perhaps, sometimes animated, — not illiberal. 

Having premised these observations, which arose naturally 
from my text ; and which, also, are a proper introduction to 
the sequel of my discourse ; I hasten to the discussion of the 
objects, which I have announced, as the subject of this day's 
consideration, — the Titles, which the Protestant Churches 
present to the attribute of Holiness. In order to discuss 
these with consistency, — since the plan of my discourses is to 
institute a comparison, — I must place before your reason, the 
same, or similar, kind of objects ; and pursue the same line of 
argumentation, which 1 did, in my last discourse. I must 
describe the methods, by which the Reformation was estab- 
lished ; and the characters of the men , whose talents planned, 
and whose industry contributed chiefly to its establishment. I 
must exhibit a short delineation of its doctrines ; and point out 
a few of the many effects, which resulted from its introduction. 
These are the objects, which correspond to those, that I have 
discussed already. And let me, too, say it, by anticipation, — 
they are objects, which, when placed by the side of the former, 
present so different a spectacle, — so strange a contrast, — that 
pot prejudice itself, if prejudice would view it steadily, — could 
mistake the inference, which, rising spontaneously from it, 
offers itself to the understanding. 

I. A Reformation, then, my brethren, you know it, in its 
geueral acceptation, is a return, or conversion, from the ways 
of vice, and error, to the paths of virtue, and truth. It im- 
plies, in the order of religion, the operation of divine grace ; 
and is the greatest blessing, — being the foundation of future 
happiness, — which heaven can confer upon the individual, who 
is favoured with it. Such are your ideas, — and they are 
correct, — of the nature of a reformation in general. Well; 
transfer these ideas to the nature of the Reformation of the 
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ehurch ; — for, the reformation of the church, though very 
different in its importance from the reformation of an individual, 
is yet, in its occasion, causes, operations, and effects, very 
similar, or exactly similar, to it. The reformation of the 
church implies, necessarily, the supposition, that the church 
had degenerated from its pristine holiness, and departed from 
the principles of truth ; and it signifies, that, by an extraordi- 
nary intervention, and effect, of the divine beneficence, it has 
been regenerated to the pure maxims of genuine piety, and 
again reconducted to the original doctrines of revelation. In- 
deed, the above supposition is alleged by the reformers them- 
selves, as the motive the above signification, as the very 
definition , of the Reformation. 

It is not here the place to show you, that the pretended 
corruption of the church, which was the pretext for reforming 
it, is groundless and illusive ; — involving in itself an insult to 
our great Redeemer ; and the bold conclusion, that his pro* 
mises, and engagements, are not binding. — (Our Redeemer, 
you all recollect it, had very formally promised to protect his 
church; and positively engaged “ to remain with it, all days, 
to the end of the world”) I am here to set these, and all such 
like, assurances aside ; and for a time, with the Protestant, 
to admit the Protestant supposition, that the church had, 
indeed, departed from the maxims of revelation ; and was sunk, 
- — deeply sunk, — as he asserts, into the pollutions of vice, and 
the abominations of idolatry. I am to suppose, that the morals 
of its members were depraved ; the doctrines of its creed; 
corrupted ; the practices of its discipline, superstitious. I am 
to suppose, and will suppose, all this. I am, also, in the next 
place, to suppose ; and will equally, again suppose, that God 
had, in his great mercy, designed to reform his church ; — or 
rather, that he had really reformed it ; — had recalled mankind 
from the paths of vice, and error, to the ways of holiness, and 
truth. You must feel, that the supposition, which I am 
making,* implies a very singular act of the divine beneficence. 
It implies, in fact, the greatest act of the divine beneficence, 
which, after the original impartment of revelation, or the 
original institution of the church, the divine goodness could, in 
the most tender effusions of its liberality, confer upon mankind. 
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Now, therefore, let me appeal to your notions of religion ; — let 
me appeal to your sense of piety ; — let me appeal to the mere 
instincts of your reason: — What ought, evidently, to be the 
features, that should recommend the communication of so great 
a blessing; — what the circumstances, that should attend it? 
Doubtlessly, you suppose, that every thing should correspond to 
its holiness ; and to the holiness of the Being, who confers it ; 
— that all should be holy, where holiness is to be re-established, 
under the guidance of the God of Holiness. — At least, such, 
when I consult my own apprehensions of the aptitude of things, 
are the suggestions, which they whisper to my reason. Every 
thing, it then seems to me, that is pure, and wise, and perfect, 
should be pressed into the execution of so sacred a design : — 
virtue go hand in hand with truth ; and the excellence of the 
revolution be sensible in its effects. In reality, a revolution, 
such as that, which we are now supposing, is, equivalently, 
the introduction of a new religion; — for the true religion, it was 
urged, and is urged still, by the advocates of the Reformation, 
— was lost, — entirely lost, — in the darkness of corruption, and 
infidelity. Therefore, should it be ushered in with incontestable 
attestations of its divinity. The evidences, which are required 
to justify the belief of a new religion, should be strong, and 
clear; — should be very different from those, which justify the 
belief of a religion, which has, for many ages, been established. 
The hand of God, on such an occasion, should be visible ; and 
his voice, loud and distinct. Reason, before it believes, should 
recur to those principles, and precedents, which the divine 
wisdom has established, as the rules of prudence, to secure 
society from imposition. But, at all events, — to give the 
widest latitude to the notions of a Reformation, — if, by a 
Reformation, we are to understand the re-establishment of 
truth, and piety, formed under the authority, and with the 
sanction, of the divinity, — let me say this, — that it is not easy 
to suppose, that such Reformation would be conducted by 
disorder, and promoted by licentiousness;— not easy to imagine, 
that God would employ in so sacred a commission, individuals, 
whose lives were vicious ; — not easy to believe, that, what was 
meant to be the parent of truth, and piety, should prove, in its 
propagation, the prolific source of fresh errors, and increased 
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corruption. Not even prejudice itself, with the loosest notions 
of the properties, or proprieties, of things, can entertain so 
unwise an idea of the nature of a religious reformation. 

Having, therefore, endeavoured to give you a general idea 
of the import of a reformation; and suggested a few general 
maxims, by which, when a reformation is established, its di- 
vinity may be ascertained, I proceed now, by the light of that 
idea, and of these maxims, to discuss the claims, which the great 
revolution, denominated “ The Reformation” presents to that 
sacred title ; — or, which is nearly the same thing, — to the 
characteristic of Holiness . 

The first circumstance, which, in my last discourse, I con- 
sidered, as the characteristic of the holiness of the true church ; 
and as the characteristic of the holiness of the Catholic church, 
was the Method of its establishment . This, certainly, as I then 
remarked, is an essential feature in the divinity of a sacred 
institution, and an obvious medium to ascertain it. And what, 
therefore, were the methods , to which the Protestant Reform- 
ation owes its establishment? — My brethren, were I a Pro- 
testant, trained to venerate the Reformation, yet ignorant of 
the methods, by which it grew, — no doubt, conceiving it to be 
the work of the divine beneficence, I should also conceive, that 
the methods, by which it grew, and to which it owed i(& 
establishment, would be necessarily holy . — Conceiving the re- 
formation to be the brightest day, that, after the first dawn of 
Christianity, has beamed upon the world, I should also conceive, 
that the morning, which ushered it in, would have been calm, 
beautiful, and serene. Renew, then, your attention, whilst we 
take a view of the methods, which prepared, and finally 
established the Reformation. 

Tracing back the little space of three centuries, your memory 
brings you to a period, when the Christian universe was at 
peace; when faith, with very few exceptions, was in all the 
enlightened parts of the Christian universe, uniform and One ; 
and when the state of public morals, though vitiated, was still 
less vitiated, than it is at present. At this period, — it was, in 
the year 1517, — and in this state of things, Pope Leo the tenth, 
on the occasion of building the church of St. Peter, in Rome, 
granted to the members of the Dominican Order the privilege 
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of preaching an indulgence, in order, by the sums arising from 
the charitable donations, which were made, on such occasions, 
to carry on the expensive undertaking. It is said, that some of 
the preachers were men of corrupted morals ; and that in their 
discourses, they propagated errors, absurdities, and even im- 
piety. The impeachments may be true ; although wisdom will 
credit them with diffidence, because they come from adversaries. 
Armed, not yet perhaps, either with anger, or ambition, but, it 
may be, with the honest ardour of religious zeal, behold ! an 
obscure* individual, from an obscure convent in Germany, pre- 
sents himself to the public notice, — not, indeed, censuring in- 
dulgences ; nor denying their utility; — but blaming their 
abuses, and condemning the manner of their promulgation. It 
is, often, from little causes, that great effects proceed, — as 
frequently, a spark is the cause of the most dreadful confla- 
gration. To the censure of the abuses of indulgences Luther 
$dded severe reflections on the characters of the men, who 
propagated them ; and on the lives of the clergy in general. It 
is very easy for abilities to impose on ignorance ; above all, if, 
to abilities, you suppose superadded, eloquence, and the cant of 
piety. Luther, certainly, had abilities and abilities, which 
were calculated to produce strong effects on unpolished minds. 
They were, as described by himself, and his admirers, rough, 
violent, coarse, and impetuous : and as he employed them, only 
tinder the pretext of reforming abuses, he was listened to with 
interest, and applauded for his ardour.* 

Thus far merely, it is probable, the zeal of Luther had origi- 

* Luther often owns the violence of his own temper, and the coarse- 
ness of his own language. In the preface to his works, he assigns this 
general cause ; and makes this general apology, for the unfortunate 
circumstances, — a cause, and an apology, as absurd, and indecent, as 
ever folly, or extravagance suggested, — and a cause, and apology, which, 
if reasonable, would justify any thing, — that “ he had been a Papist , and a 
monk!” “ Oro” he says, Upturn Lectorem , ttf, ante omnia , me legal cum 
multa miseratione ; et sciat , me fuisse, aliquando , monachum et Papistam ” 
ire. 

Luther's admirers, and historians, unanimously attest the impetuosity, 
roughness, &c. of his character. The mild Melancthon tells us, that he 
used, sometimes, to beat him: “ ab ipso colaphos accept;” he says in his 
Letter, ad Tbeodorum. 
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nally intended to have proceeded. He could not have foreseen ; 
nor therefore have made any calculation for the subsequent 
events ; — could not, in the wildest dreams of his ambition, have 
flattered himself, that the public credulity, more even than his 
own violence, would raise him to the stupendous, but frightful 
eminence, which he soon afterwards attained. Events are, 
frequently, the creatures of accidents ; — and it is by these 
accidents ; and by the progress, and change, of circumstances, 
that ambition regulates the measure of its future conduct! 
Luther had, hitherto, declaimed only against the abuses of 
indulgences; and against men, among whom there were, cer- 
tainly, many, who merited reproach. His zeal had met with 
approbation ; and the approbation had flattered his self-love, or 
his ambition. He had, too, ascertained the temper of his 
hearers ; and discovered, that invective was gratifying to their 
passions. Animated, therefore, with increased confidence, be 
advanced forward another step. He now inveighed against the 
use of indulgences ; and against those doctrines, which are con- 
nected with the principle of indulgences. This, also, was ap- 
plauded ; and the applause added new violence to his former 
intemperance. His censures became more insolent ; his raillery 
more pointed ; his dogmatism more licentious ; and he published 
theses, that were pregnant with various errors. It is true, he 
did here, with hypocritical humility, appeal to the sovereign 
Pontiff, expressing the most docile submission to his mandates. 
But the Pontiff, neither satisfied with his humility, nor his 
submission, deemed it wise to excommunicate him. It was in 
the year 1520. 

The date of the excommunication of Luther is, properly,, the 
date of tbe great revolution, which its partisans have called the 
“ Reformation Whether he had foreseen, and courted, the 

* “ The first impulse of Leo,” says Mr. Roscoe, “ was to soothe the 
turbulent priest ; (Luther) .... But, his adversaries exasperated him to 
such a degree , that he began with an unsparing hand to lay waste all , that 
seemed to oppose his course” 

“ The first measure, adopted by Luther , in the publication of his Proposi- 
tions, at Wittemberg , was sufficiently hostile to have justified the Pontiff in 
calling upon him. for an unqualified submission ; and in case of refusal , or 
hesitation , to have separated him , as an infected limb , from the body of the 
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awful sentence, is not material. But, he made it the pretext, 
and the signal, of rebellion. He threw away, at its emission, 
all the remaining decencies of decorum. His boldness, and the 
novelty of his opinions, — for novelty is always sure to please, — 
had, at this period of his contest, excited a very general degree 
of interest; and, in Germany, principally, had gained him a 
considerable multitude of admirers. Among the vulgar, he was 
popular, and beloved ; (“ The rebel” one of our poets remarks, 
“ always is the people's saint ;”) and among the rich, he had 
acquired the support of several distinguished personages. He 
had, likewise, now fully ascertained ; and convinced himself, 
with what facility the ignorant may be deceived; and when 
once deceived, with what ease they may be conducted, and 
misled. During the interval of three years, he had been em- 
ployed in artfully composing, and carefully laying, a train, 
made up of the most inflammable ingredients ; and he now felt, 
that it needed but the torch to inkindle it to an explosion. 
Therefore, behold ! he presents it ! He now solemnly declares, 
that the Pope is Anti-christ ! and that the church has no power 
to condemn his doctrines. And then, — this, my brethren, is the 
awful circumstance; — although only a private priest, without 
mission, and without authority ;* — with no diploma, at least, to 
prove his mission, and authority, but his own assertion; — no 
voucher, but his own boldness ; — he publicly proclaims himself. 



church — Life of Leo X. Mr. Roscoe frequently remarks, that Luther, 
on every occasion, behaved with violence, artifice, &c. ; whilst he equally 
observes, that, on every occasion, Leo behaved with too great temperance 
and moderation. 

* “ En, ut non ignoretis,” he says, “ appello me Ecclesiasten, Dei 
Gratia; et eo titulo insignivi ego meipsum. Et si Evangelistam etiam 
me, Dei Gratia, nominarem, citius essem ostensurus. Certus sum enim, 
Christum ipsum me sic nominare.” 

In another place he says, “ I am the Evangelist , sent by God , for the 
salvation of the world . Whoever does not obey me, despises Christ” — Lib. 
pro Schol. Erig. 

“ Open thine eyes,” he exclaims, “ unhappy Germany ! It is I, who 
bring to thee the light of heaven . My gospel is clearer , and more evident, 
than the gospel was, at the time of the apostles . Unhappy Germany ! thou 
knewest nothing of the truth, before I taught thee ” — In 600 Act. art. 
365 . 
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“ the envoy of Jesus Christ ; — the apostle sent by God to reform 
the church; divinely commissioned to re-instruct mankind in the 
truths of revelation ; and to re-conduct them to the paths of 
sanctity .” — I will not pause here, to express my astonishment 
at the singular proclamation ; nor to admire the still more 
singular credulity, which revered it. Suffice it to say, — that, 
however singular were both the proclamation, and the credulity, 
they became, — and are, — the basis of the most eventful revolu- 
tion, that the annals of time exhibit. An immense, and number- 
less, portion of the Christian universe, heard the proclamation ; 
and received it, as Divine ! # 

Therefore, we are now to consider Luther, in the new capa- 
city of an apostle : and contemplating him, in the holy career of 
reforming mankind, we are to remark the methods , which he 
employs to effect it ; — for, the methods of establishing a religion 
are, — I have said, — striking testimonials of its divinity. And, 
what are the methods, that he employs? — Alas! My beloved 
friends, do not look here for the usual methods, by which, on 
every other occasion, the cause of religion has been promoted. 
Do not expect to find, that the plans of the apostle Luther were 
formed upon the plans of the first apostles of Jesus Christ. 
Every thing in the establishment of the reformation was a 
departure from holy precedent. Every thing was revolu- 
tionary , in the fiercest acceptation of this term. The reform- 
ation was a revolution , distinguished by the same spirit of 
fermentation, and excess ; the same spoliations, and injustices ; 

* There is hardly any term of praise, or appellation of sanctity, which 
the Protestants have not profusely lavished upon Luther. They call him, 
often, “ a second Paul; a second Elias ; a second Baptist ; the trumpet of 
heaven ; the mouth of God ; the organ of the Holy Ghost ; a man , superior in 
wisdom , and piety , to the early fathers ” fyc. fyc. 

One of them says : 

“ Christus habet primas ; habeas tibi, Paule, Secundas ; 

Ast, loca post illos proxiraa Luther habet.” 

Our English Protestants give him nearly all the above titles. Dr. 
Rennel, in his Discourses, calls him “ the chosen instrument of God,” 

Even Calvin says of Luther; “7 say it without flattery; I consider 
Luther , as the apostle of Jesus Christ ” Query — If Luther be the apostle 
of Christ, what, then, is Calvin ? Luther excommunicated Calvin ! 
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the same hatreds, and animosities, which have marked the worst 
changes in civil governments. It was. the combat of party 
against power ; and the triumph — where it did triumph, — of 
passion over piety. One leading method, by which Luther, 
and his associates, — for he had now selected several colleagues 
to aid him in the holy work, — promoted the Reformation, was 
the violence of invective. “ Such” says Erasmus, “ was the 
energy, with which they employed this strong spring of action, 
that you might see the men , who had been attending their 
discourses , retire from them , like beings , possessed by the evil 
spirit,— fire in the eye, and ferocity in the face” * To the 
violence of their public discourses they united, in private, the 
secret, but powerful, influences of intrigues, conspiracies, and 
cabals. So that the history of the first establishments of the 
reformation is the history of little <else than seditions, factions, 
and civil wars, — accompanied by all the horrors, which are 
usually appended to such misfortunes. Melancthon acknow- 
ledges, and complains frequently of these evils; lamenting 
pathetically, the violent, and sanguinary, dispositions of the 
conductors of the new reform ; — not reflecting, — good man ! 
that the violence, though religiously wrong in the Christian, was 
politically wise, — because necessary, — in the reformer.^ 

* The following passages are specimens of Luther’s spirit, and elo-> 
quence. “ Jf men hang the thief upon the gallows ; if they put to death the 
robber ; if they condemn to the flames the heretic , — with how much greater 
reason , should we attack , and destroy , these leaders of perdition , — these car- 
dinals, — these popes, this entire sink of the Popish Sodom f Why not assail 
them with every kind of arms ; and wash our hands in their blood f ” — 
Tom. i. Ed. Wit. p. 195. 

In his address to one of the princes of the league, he tells him : “ You 
have more merit in shedding the blood of the Papists , than others have in 
praying .” — Lib. ad Rust. 

And if, in like manner, we were to consult the language of many other 
leaders of the reformation, we should trace the same sanguinary style. 
Not the most furious discourses of the most furious French demagogues, 
at the worst period of the late revolution, were more sanguinary, than 
fhose of Zuinglius, Muncer, &c. 

f In his German address to the people, Luther excites them to a 
general insurrection against the Pope, and the Popish clergy ; — to lay 
waste their bishoprics; to abolish their government, &c. &c. How well 
the people complied with this address ; and what excesses, and pro- 
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To the aid of violence, and intrigue, Luther also called in a 
variety of other artifices, — all those mean auxiliaries, by which 
revolutions are brought about ; and the minds of men most 
easily seduced from the piety, and principles, of their early 
habits. In order to conciliate the good-will of the vulgar , — 
after deeply impressing their minds (this is the stale expedient 
of every revolutionist) with the idea, that zeal for the public 
good was the sole motive of all his conduct ; — after inveighing 
against the restraints of the Papal power ; and assuring them, 
that all the weight of Catholic obligations were but the en- 
croachments of Papal tyranny after inculcating these, and a 
variety of maxims such as these, — he then, enthusiastically, 
preached to them the enchanting doctrines of liberty ; declared 
them emancipated, by the laws of the gospel, from all control ; 
and laid open to them, as the real path to heaven, a path the 
most flowery, and commodious, that either sensuality could 
desire, or that passion could invent. “ Only believe 
said the good-natured apostle, “ and , without the load of 
fasts, and the mortification of abstinences ; without the pain of 
confession , and the hardship of good works, depend upon it, you 
will be saved ; — you are even as secure of salvation, as is Jesus 
Christ himself. — Yes,” he added, — “sin; and sin boldly; 
ONLY BELIEVE, and your faith , although you commit for- 
nication ; or perpetrate murder , a thousand times a day, — your 
faith shall save you” * Who does not feel, that doctrines of 
this description, incessantly inculcated in his discourses, and 
writings, and inculcated with ardor, enthusiasm, and ability, — 
addressed to men of great ignorance, and strong passions, « — and 
coming also from one, whom they respected, as the friend, and 
envoy of the Almighty, — who does not feel, that they were cal- 

fanations, attended their compliance, it is easy to imagine. The horrors 
of the French revolution were an image, and repetition, of them. Clau- 
dius Conrad says, that “ in Franconia alone, besides the destruction of 
the religious establishments, the reformers pulled down the seats, and 
castles, of above three hundred of the Catholic nobility.” 

* See Luther’s works, passim. Neither are the above opinions, re- 
specting faith, and good works, peculiar to Luther. They are the doc- 
trines of the leaders of the reformation. Mosheim remarks, that u the 
warm friend of Luther, and the zealous defender of his doctrines, Amsdorjf, 
maintained, that good works are even impediments to salvation — Cent. 16 . 

T 
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culated to produce effect ? Certainly, they were calculated to 
produce effect ; because it is the unhappy interest of the pas- 
sions, — the persuasive influences of human actions, — to cherish, 
and believe, such doctrines. 

In order to establish his reformation among the Great , — 
after having suppressed a multitude of convents, and seized 
upon the revenues of the clergy, — he tempted with the offer, 
or the gift, of large portions of these, their avarice, or their 
ambition. And it was with this gratification, chiefly, that he 
succeeded in securing the support of several princes ; and in 
obtaining the protection of the rich. It was, also, to promote the 
reformation, by ensuring to it the substantial aid of a powerful 
potentate, that, by a violation of morals, more indecent than 
the above spoliations, Luther, — and with Luther, several of his 
leading colleagues, — permitted him to indulge his lust, by the 
enjoyment of two wives, at once !* 

* See the account of this scandalous transaction, in the sixth book of 
Bossuet's Variations. It appears, that Philip, the Landgrave of Hesse, 
— a man of Herculean constitution, and of violent passions ; and of a 
constitution, and passions, that were inflamed by good living, and excess, 
— unable, and unwilling, to satisfy his lust with the possession of a single 
wife, applied to Luther, and his colleagues, to be gratified with a second. 
In an uncouth address to Luther, composed in barbarous Latin, he 
honestly tells him, that “ his inclination , his will , and his constitution , 
absolutely require , that he should have two wives ; and that, therefore , it was 
necessary for him, (Luther,) to find out some method of reconciling together 
his wants, and his religion** Luther immediately lays the case, and the 
instrument, before his fellow doctors at Wittemberg. And what do they 
piously decide? Why, that for the sake of the gospel, — though the 
gospel abhors it ; — -for the good of religion,— though religion, and nature, 
reprobate it - they decide, — good-natured, humane, and holy men ! — 
“ that he might indeed take two wives , provided that he would do it 
secretly !” The instrument, containing the important decision, was 
signed by Luther, Melancthon, Bucer, and some other leading apostles of 
the reformation. The authentic papers, discovering this mystery of 
iniquity, were published in the year 1679, by the Elector Palatine, 
Charles Lewis, a descendant of the above Philip. “ But ” says Picart, 
who, I have remarked, is a Protestant, — “ the above instrument , which thus 
flattered the passions of the Landgrave , is not the only part of Luther* s works , 
that favour polygamy. He approves of polygamy , in other places; and Ly - 
serus, in his book , entitled Polygamies Triumphatrix, has employed several 
passages from Luther to establish his-doctrine .** But, what a re medy this 
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In order to establish his reformation among the Clergy , and 
among the pious inhabitants of the cloister, he declared, that 
the vow of celibacy, and all other monastic vows, are not 
binding ; that they are even unnatural, and superstitious, 
fetters ; forged by bigotry, and riveted on by tyranny. He 
eloquently, and urgently, called upon all to break them 
asunder ; threw open the doors of convents ; and exhibiting in 
himself the animating example of emancipation, by marrying a 
beautiful female, — a nun ! — he invited all to imitate him. — 
Where passion is not under the strong control of purity ; and 
where purity is not under the control of grace, the observance, 
above all, of the vow of celibacy is an arduous obligation ; — an 
obligation, which passion is for ever tempted to reject. Hence, 
as Picart remarks, “ the permission , which Luther gave for 
priests to marry , was what , most effectually , contributed to 
promote the Reformation” It was this circumstance, which 
gave the reformation its teachers, and its apostles. “ And” 
says Erasmus, noticing the expedient, and its powerful in- 
fluence, “ it is curious to trace the progress of the new reform . 
Whilst it, every where , in its scenes of violence, presents the 
deep solemnity of a tragedy , — it every where, iti its scenes of 
liberty, displays , at the same time , the gay licentiousness of a 
comedy . Every thing, as it does in a comedy, ends in mar- 
riage” * 

Such, my brethren, as they are admitted, and described, by 
the Protestants themselves, were the chief methods, by which 
the reformation grew ; and to which it owes its permanent 
establishment. Its platform is violence ; its superstructure, 

for incontinency ! and what a means of cementing piously, and strongly, 
the divine basis of a reformation ! 

* “ These Gospellers,” says Erasmus, “ enlightened by the Holy 
Ghost, want but two things, — money, and women. The rest, the gospel 
furnishes abundantly. They differ among themselves in regard to their 
belief; — each individual nearly has his private belief. But, in regard to 
Bacchus, and Venus, they all agree. They have declared open war 
against fasting, and chastity. I have seen an apostate monk with three 
wives, and a reformed priest espoused to a married woman. The 
example is common of monks, and nuns, repudiating each other, with the 
same levity, with which they had married each other.” — Ad Frat. Inf. 
Germ. 
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the work of the passions. I do not fear any contradiction from 
whoever is acquainted with the history of Protestantism, when 
I assert, that there is not one Protestant establishment, in one 
nation of Europe, which does not owe its introduction, its 
strength, and its stability, to the intrigues of passion, and to 
the force of arms. The sects, which have not had these agents 
to promote, and these buttresses to support, them, have either, 
like fire under the ashes, languished unobserved ; and soon 
died away, (their cradle being their grave,) or else, like the 
worm in the bit of wood, they have lived confined, and im- 
prisoned, in the little hole, which gave them birth. 

But, since, in my last discourse, I described to you the 
establishment of Catholicity in this nation, it is proper, as we 
are making comparisons, that I should present to you its 
counter-part, by describing, also, the establishment of the 
reformation, which here superseded it. If, my brethren, you 
be not acquainted with the history of that transaction, you may, 
perhaps, imagine, from the circumstance of our national cha- 
racter, — which is distinguished for its moderation, and good 
sense, — that, in this country at least, the establishment of the 
reformation would be conducted, if not with the spirit of piety, 
at all events, with the spirit of decorum. Indeed, as it was 
professedly the re-establishment of piety, it should have been 
conducted in the spirit of piety. Or at least, you are prepared, 
— if ignorant of our history, — to conceive, that temperance, 
and propriety, would mark its progress. Illusive expectations ! 
— I am sorry, for the sake of Catholicity ; — for the sake of my 
country’s honour, and for the sake of the pretended Reform 
itself: — There was nothing moderate, even in this seat of 
moderation, that ushered in the awful revolution ; — nothing 
decorous ; — nothing temperate ; — nothing canonical ; — and, to 
complete the climax,— -nothing, still less, that was sanctified, 
and holy. Every thing, — as it was in the establishment, formed 
by Luther, — was the work of the passions ; and the effect of 
artifice, and violence. 

You very properly suppose, — and the thing is obvious, — that 
the reformation of religion should always be conducted by 
religious men ; — or, in other words, that the ministers of the 
church, from the nature of their character, are the proper 
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instruments to reform the church, when its reformation is be- 
come essential. The most slender knowledge of the principles 
of religion makes this proposition incontestable. And who, 
then, were the individuals, that planned, and planted the 
reformation here? Were they the members of the priesthood ? 
(My brethren, you will remark, that I am speaking of the real 
authors of the reformation in this country) — I answer, No : — 
No, they were not the members of the Priesthood. The real 
authors of the establishment of the reformation in this country, 
were the tyrant Henry, instigated by the rage of lust ; and 
aided by the layman, Cromwell, animated by the love of lucre. 
—They were the child Edward, the dupe of ignorance ; con- 
ducted by the sanguinary Somerset, the victim of ambition. 
They were the woman Elizabeth, prompted by human policy ; 
and assisted in her councils by the profligate Leicester, and the 
artful Cecil. Such were the real authors of our English 
reformation ; and such the sources, from which flowed all the 
authority, by which its establishment was adjusted. There 
were, indeed, a multitude of subordinate agents, whose cha- 
racters — many of them, — have, like those of their employers, 
been handed down to us by our historians, black with the 
infamy of guilt. Now, as it is easy to judge of the conduct of 
an individual, from the general outline of his character ; so it is 
easy, from the well-known features of the men, whom I have 
mentioned, to judge, what must have been the methods, by 
which they promoted the new reform. Appealing to these 
methods, as they are related by Protestant historians, — by 
HLeylio, Collier, Stowe, &c. we find, that they were violent, and 
tyrannical ; profane, and sacrilegious. 

That such was the character of the conduct of Henry, and 
of the panders of his passions, is a truth, that will readily be 
admitted. Henry was a tyrant deeply stained with crime: 
4t And such," says Heylin, “ was the rapacity of the times; and 
of the men, who surrounded the tyrant , that they carried the 
rapine of the church to the greatest degree of sacrilege " 
Whatever progress the reformation made under Henry, either 
by the rejection of the papal power, or by any other method, all 
was the dictate of caprice, and passion ; and the effect of 
violence. — Under Edward, the progress of the reformation was 
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considerably accelerated ; but it was accelerated, chiefly by the 
impulse of the same mediums, by which Henry had begun it. 
Between the character of Henry, the parent of the English 
reformation,— and the character of Somerset, its foster-father, 
there were, in point of cruelty, and ambition, very slender 
shades of difference. Both of them were tyrants ; and both of 
them employed the exertions of their tyranny, in forwarding 
the holy work of the reformation. 44 Under Edward ? Heylin 
observes, “ Catholicity was the religion of the people; and the 
wish of the clergy : yet? he adds, 44 Protestants were intruded 
upon the nation by the parliament by a parliament? he adds 
again, 44 that was sold to the Protector ; and which voted for 
the reformation , only for fear of losing such church lands as 
they were possessed of? And hence, says Echard, 44 the reign 
of Edward was weak , and tumultuous ; defamed by sacrilege , 
and distracted by factions? — Under Elizabeth , the same 
methods were employed to give stability to the reformation, 
which had, hitherto, promoted, and accelerated it. Elizabeth 
— many of our historians have noticed it, — was a Protestant, 
not from principle ; but, from policy, and revenge. However, 
be that as it may, she certainly was the chief foundress of 
Protestantism, in this country. It was her will, that dictated 
the plan ; and her industry, that reared the edifice, as it stands 
at present. And, behold the means, which she used to rear it. 
She imprisoned all the bishops, with the exception of one ; — - 
she enacted the most sanguinary laws against the clergy ; — she 
seized upon the revenues of the church ; — and choosing for her 
ministers, a set of men, whom, nor humanity, nor justice, could 
control, — 44 a ministry? says one of our historians, (Higgons,) 
44 the most wicked , that has been known in any reign? she 
enforced, through their agency, a series of artifice, and cruelty ; 
of sacrilege, and perfidy, from which modern liberality, and 
modern piety, would shrink with horror, and disgust.* To 

* Dr. Whitaker has eloquently described the characters of Elizabeth, 
and her ministers ; and, very accurately, appreciated the features of her 
reign. “ Elizabeth,” says the Doctor, “ could have induced herself, 
either to continue a Catholic ; or to adopt the creed of the church of 
England ; or to take up the wild worship of the Puritans just as the 
Beale of her interest inclined. The voice of her subjects was for the 
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these arts of advancing the new religion, were added all those 
subsidiary means, which I have mentioned, and blamed, so 
often ; — sermons, to inflame the public mind satires, to 
create aversion calumnies, dark as malevolence could invent. 
Thus, by persecuting the old religion ; and cheating the cre- 
dulity of the public ; — by substituting, at the same time, a 
more commodious system of religion ; and flattering the bad 
passions of the heart, — Elizabeth succeeded in raising upon the 
ruins of Catholicity, the fabric, which now we denominate the 
Church of England , — a fabric composed of different materials ; 
and differently put together, from any other Protestant esta- 
blishment in the universe. 

It would be useless to relate the methods, by which, in any 
other nations, any other sects of the reformation formed their 
establishments. Suffice it to say, that wherever these esta- 
blishments are powerful, and considerable, and erected upon the 
platform of the ancient institute, their formation was regulated 
intirely upon the plans of those, which I have delineated. 
There was, every where, the same subversion of order, decency, 
and moderation. Professing, all of them, only to reform reli- 
gion, and to remedy its disorders, yet did they all, on all occa- 
sions, display the same want of feeling for the pretended 
malady, and the same want of tenderness in the application of 
the pretended cure. It was never with a trembling hand, that 
they undertook to cut off, what they called, the dead, or in- 
fected, member. With savage satisfaction, they, every where, 
exulted in every horrid art of wounding, and insulting, the 
sacred “spouse of Jesus Christ.” 

second. She, therefore, became a mother to religion, and to the church. 
Yet, her regard for either was not sufficient to keep her from acts of 
oppression to the one, and of outrage to the other. She was busy, 
throughout her whole reign, in robbing the church of its possessions, by 
every trick of sacrilegious imposition, and sacrilegious authority, that she 
could play off against it. Her private life also was stained with gross 
licentiousness. Her politics were hut one vast system of chicane, and 
wrong, to all about her. .... She, and her ministers, triumphed in 
the happy inventiveness of their souls for mischief ; exulted over their 
long, and laboured, trains of misery ; making themselves the very 
demons of vengeance to all, within the sphere of their activity, &c.” 
Vindication of Queen Mary. 
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From the above statements of the modes of propagating the 
reformation, I might present to your consideration a variety of 
serious reflections, and important inferences. The subject is 
peculiarly pregnant with them. However, I will ouly here 
deduce this one very natural inference. It is this ; — that, if, 
indeed, the reformation be the work of God, and an act of his 
beneficence, it is an act which in every feature differs from 
every other act of his beneficence, which he has, on every other 
occasion, exhibited to mankind. It is the only act of his benefi- 
cence, in which he establishes religion by violence ; and holiness 
by impiety. I do not know, what sensations the history of the 
establishment of the reformation may produce in the mind of a 
Protestant ; but, it appears to me, that were I a Protestant, and 
calmly viewed the manner, in which it was conducted ; and the 
characters of the men, by whom it was conducted, my sensibility 
would be feelingly hurt ; my apprehensions tremblingly alive to 
the striking prospects. Abstracting even from the multiplicity of 
objectionable circumstances, which mark that revolution, — this 
circumstance alone would alarm my security, — that, amid all 
the various institutions, which it created, there is not one, 
which it created in the bosom of peace, or at a period of mo- 
deration. They are all of them the offspring of violence, — the 
creatures of storms, and whirlwinds. 

II. I proceed, in the second place, to give you a superficial 
account of the doctrines of the reformation. Doctrines are the 
second test, which, when explaining the claims of Catholicity, I 
submitted to your consideration ; and are a speaking attestation 
of the sanctity, or the profaneness, of the establishment, which 
professes them. “ They are ,” to use again the words of Dr. 
Rennel, “ the vital substance of the church ; without which , a 
church is a dead , and putrid , carcase , cumbering the ground , on 
which it is placed” The doctrines of the true religion are 
essentially true, and holy. The principle is universal : — and it 
was the pretended necessity of giving back to religion the lost 
truth, and holiness, of its doctrines, that, at the period of the 
reformation, was alleged, as the sole motive of that extra- 
ordinary revolution. 

Perhaps, my brethren, you have already conceived, from the 
portrait, which I have delineated, of the methods of establishing 
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the reformation, that purity of faith, and holiness of doctrine, 
did not constitute very prominent features in the beauty of the 
new institution. The fermentation of the period ; and the arts, 
that were employed to create prejudice against the old reli- 
gion ; — but, above all, the leading maxim of the new religion, 
which made every individual the arbiter of his own belief, — 
these circumstances rendered such features, morally speaking, 
impossible. Where, acting under the operation of such causes, 
men cast away their old opinions to adopt new ones, they are 
sure to act with violence ; and, in rejecting imaginary errors, to 
rush precipitately into real errors. They usually, on such occa- 
sions, throw every thing from them, that they bad believed 
before, as far away as possible. They keep nothing (to use a 
familiar phrase) that they can help ; nothing, hardly analogous 
to their former tenets. They almost reject evidence itself, 
merely because, once, they had been wise enough to venerate it. 
In reality, it requires very little acquaintance, either with the 
nature of the human mind, or with the history of human 
events, to know, that, when men once begin to dogmatise, and 
err, — the progress of error, and particularly pf religious error, 
is rapid in the extreme. Religious error, generated frequently 
by the workings of the strongest passions of the heart, or the 
strongest fancies of the head, is a fever ; — and a fever, pecu- 
liarly violent ; — a fever, too, unfortunately, which, falling upon 
weak, and feverish, constitutions, communicates its poison ; and 
diffuses its infection, with a rapidity, which no antidote can 
stay ; no power of medicine counteract. 

The aboye is the history of the state of the public mind, at 
the era of the reformation. At that era, the rage for dogma* 
tism had inflamed it to a fever. All was enthusiasm, and fanati- 
cism. Immense multitudes, not poly of the learned, but of the 
ignorant also, became teachers, doctors, and apostles. The 
codes, and forms, of faith were, consequently, numberless.* 

* Pantaleon, Functius, Lantherus, Landau, &c. have enumerated above 
two hundred regularly-organised reformed religions. There existed, even 
in the time of Luther, thirty-four sects of Lutherans; each professing to 
follow Luther, as its apostle. But in fact, almost every Protestant — 
Luther himself complained, — believed, as he pleased ; and there, conse- 
quently, were nearly as many creeds, as there were Protestants. 
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Every thing was deemed wise, and true, that was a departure 
from the ancient tenets. Indeed, so great was the love of 
novelty, and the zeal for change, that, without offering any 
violence to the rules of language, I might call them madness, 
or delirium. The wonder almost is, — so violent were their 
effects, — that in rushing from what was, now, vilified by the 
name of Popery, men did not precipitate themselves into pagan- 
ism. They did often — you easily conceive it, — precipitate 
themselves into impiety. 

But, you are here, perhaps, prepared to remark, that, — in 
regard to the false, and unholy, doctrines, to which I have 
alluded, as resulting from the principles, and the establishment, 
of the reformation,— that, although, indeed, it were true, that 
such doctrines were common, — yet, they were the doctrines, 
either of the vulgar only, or of unimportant individuals. 
“ Surely,” you will say, “ they could not have been the 
doctrines of the apostles of the great reform ; — of the men, 
whom the Protestant reveres, as the organs of the divine 
wisdom , and the instruments of the divine mercy!” Men, 
doubtlessly, of this description, at least, must have been free 
from the imputation of having taught any unholy doctrines!” 
Certainly, my brethren, you reason right: — you have reason to 
suppose, when either you consider the presumed characters of 
the reformers, or the eulogies, which the Protestants have 
profusely bestowed upon them, — you have reason to suppose, 
that they could not have taught any unholy doctrines. “ The 
organs of the divine wisdom , and the instruments of the divine 
mercy f deputed to instruct, and reform, mankind, could not 
have taught any doctrines, but such as are true, and holy. 
If it can be proved, that they did teach any, which were not 
such, then, I think it plain; — I think no proposition can be 
more evident than this, — that , therefore , they were not “ the 
organs of the divine wisdom, nor the instruments of the divine 
mercy — but, corrupters of the word of God ; — or fanatics, at 
best, in the mantle of religion. 

The men, you all know it, who were the chief apostles of the 
reformation ; and whom the Protestant reveres, as the delegates 
of the Almighty, — “ the organs of his wisdom; and the instru- 
ments of his mercy,” — were Luther, and Calvin. The codes of 
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